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D2 + Pueasant Moments 


\ 


At cocktail time, things have a way of pointing to PM. Pleasing 
Moods. Pretty Melodies. The orchestra may even play, “O Promise 
Me™. Follow the trend adroithy, delightfully, by offering a Partie- 
ularly Mellow, Positively Marvelous PM Manhattan, Highball or 
Old-Fashioned. PMs the Perfect Mateh for Pleasant Moments! 


IF IT ISN'T PN oe fT ISN'T AN EVENING 


Slended Whiskey 6.8 Prow , Straight Whiske 19°) Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Great days of fishing are 
never forgotten. When summer is 
gone, you like to think of catches 
that made your fishing trips suc- 
cessful, and as the new season 
rolls on you think of more great 
fishing days ahead. A true angler 
makes fishing expericnce and an- 
ticipation a year around pleasure. 

“The Pfluegers,” like you, are 
looking forward to “new seasons” 
when skilled hands can again sup- 
ply all the Pflueger Tackle desired. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, O 


80 Years of Experience Making 
Fishing Tackle 
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for men of the hour... 


Greatly accelerated production of optical parts— 
with no deviation from Bausch & Lomb exacting 
standards of precision manufacture—is contrib- 
uting much to the uninterrupted supply of binocu- 
lars for our fighting men. Consider binocular 
prisms, for example. Advanced techniques, de- 
veloped by Bausch & Lomb long before the war, 
make possible a prism a minute every working 
minute of the day. 











































Multiply this by equally spectacular production 
of hundreds of other binocular parts. Add range 
finders, sextants, gun sights and numerous other 
optical instruments of war—then only can you 
begin to visualize the wartime activity at Bausch j RES 
& Lomb, America’s optical arsenal. ! 





3 After Victory Bausch & Lomb workers will 
i$ again devote their specialized skill to production 
of binoculars and other opti- 
eo tg cal products for your personal 
use and enjoyment. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 
SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

































FOR THE SPORTSMAN KiutcH holds them tighter 


Send him a “MASTER KIT"’’, the gift 
all sportsmen desire. ( Catalin GUN-| KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds denta! plates 
SLICK —the super lubricant—Solvent, | s97 much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
pres 4 bs and pea Patches.| with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
ve © rife, Distol and FU NBLICE most as well as with natural teeth, Klutch lessens the 
It ends friction, prevents leading | Constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
and metal fculing, creates hand-| 25c and 50c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't 
stone smoothness that gives sweet | it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
trigger pull so necessary for ac-| and we will mail you a generous trial box, © 1. P. inc 


a KLUTCH CO., Box 4591-A, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


GUNSLICK!.— 
* », BOW and ARROW HUNTING 
MASTER sn GREAT SPORT 


Gun Cleaning KIT Try it! Write today for free 


illustrated catalog. Bow and 
Don’t Delay! Order Now! Kits are limited. Makes . 
acceptable gift. Send one to each of your sports- $ Arrow Sets, etc. 70 
+ 






































min friends. Order direct if dealer cannot Page instruction book 
supply. Priced Only . . . only 50c. 


OUTERS LABORATORIES \ /ARCHERY SALES | 


OL-1 : 617 S.STATE ST. 





















APractical GIFT FALSE TEETH 


AS YOU read th 
John Mart 
author of “Snageg 
Tushes” which 
pears in this iss 
is back home 
Georgia with 
honorable dischar; 
from the Navy 
his pocket, cat 
ing up on his hu: 
ing over his lem<¢ 
and-white pointe: 

For Martin is a fellow who divides } 
time between hunting and writing abs 
hunting; if there's any time left over 
spends it furthering the cause of conss 
vation—and to good result, as witness: 
by the fact that in 1942 he won the W 
liam Baxter award for his conservati 
crusade in the Atlanta Constitution az 
on stump over the state. 

A graduate of the University of Ge 
gia, Martin’s career in journalism h 
been active and varied. He has handled 
publicity, founded a daily newspaper ar 
a monthly magazine, conducted sport 
columns, worked as a cartoonist, a1 
made daily sportscasts for radio stati 
WSB. 

His most expensive hobby, he says, 
springer spaniels, and adds that he 
still looking for a good retriever. He 
contends that Georgia is the greatest uj 
land-game state in the country, and b« 
lieves that the best way to assure mo! 
and better fishing and hunting for tl 
“man without means” is for farmers and 
sportsmen to stay organized and to pr 
tect their interests and rights throug! 
their organizations. 





LTHOUGH John 

ryartner in- 
forms us that he 
has changed his oc 
cupation from jour- 
nalism to athletic 
coaching, he still 
wields a facile type- 
writer, as is evi- 
denced by his story, 
*‘Fish Pedaler,’’ 
which appears in 
this issue. On the 
other hand, his success in the new field 
which now claims most of his time and 
energies is attested by the fact that 
teams which he has coached have won 
high school championships in cross 
country, track, and football in Southern 
California. 

Like his younger brother, Paul W 
Gartner, whose articles appear frequent- 
ly in OutTpoor Lire, John is a graduate of 
Kansas State College, having acquired 
his sheepskin there in 1925. Thereafter 
he worked on Kansas dailies and also as 
a free-lance writer until he turned his 
athletic knowledge and skill to coaching 

John Gartner, to use his own expres 
sion, is a trailer addict. Many attractive 
models of these increasingly popular 
(until gas rationing) homes-on-wheels 
were designed by him and took form 
under his handicraft. He takes credit for 
getting his brother Paul started as a 
sportsman and says he actually had to 
beg him to make his first long trip. 
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Be above the ordinary. 
Enjoy Finer Tobacco, with 


Country Doctor 
Vibe llixtare 


the pipe smoker's 


ECONOMY-LUXURY 


25 hipctuls, for DOE 


TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 


‘Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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QUILTED GARMENTS 


Insulated with a down-like feather 
substance developed to meet the 
needs of the armed forces in sub-zero 
stratosphere and in the far north. 
Wind-proof, storm-proof, comfortable 
from mild down to 40° below zero. 
Now available in popular styles for 
civilians. 


A. 


a 
: / FEATHER & DOWN CO. 


63 COLUMBIA ST., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


A PARADE OF SPORTS WAITING FOR YOU 


There's @ reguler “parade ground” of fine fishing and hunting for Sports 
men in Leke County. World's mightiest lerge and small-mouth bess . . . 
deer, quail, dove and turkey . .. all more plentiful than ever this year? 
Ample and inexpensive accommodations. Write for FREE booklet. 


Room 26, Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Florida 








OLEANDERS HOTEL 


Eau Gallie, Florida 


Marvelous fishing—all sports—informal 
—complete relaxation—European plan 
—modern throughout. 


WRITE FOR RATES 


Looking for « FISHING paredise where 
lerge-mouth bess ere plentiful in hundreds 
of deep streams and lakes? Searching for HUNT- 
ING thrills where there is an ebundance of quail, 
dove, turkeys, ducks and deer? Then come to 
Merion County in the Heart of Florida's Region 
of Great Natural Wonders! Excellent 
accommodations. Inexpensive. Write for FREE booklet 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
B. L. SMITH, Secretary OCALA, FLORIDA 


ALASKA tensscis 


NOW —read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
sclves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska's 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 200 NOW for a» copy of this exciting 
magatine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 





SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe te A! ena vege 
eine now and receive absoly re ° 


oe = 
your firet magazine, by Return Matt 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX L-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
cheese 


AMERICA’S GREAT 








REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 





OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 


For Your Pleasure and Profit 
Priced 
from =6 $HOOO Per Acre 
Also Actual River Frontag 
SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 
HUBBARD 
_255 Grossman sman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 


and 
Upwards 





NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


Lake Front Bargain 


5 Acre tract with 165 feet perfect sand beach frontage. 
Pine timber. Spring-fed lake, Excellent fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping. 25 lakes in five mile radius. Only $315 
with $15 down and $15 per month. Warranty Deed 


RISBERG RECREATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 


HOMESITES $200 12%. 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating 
bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
wee Nottyweed Bivd., » Henywees 28, California. 


“Gor Sale at Sacrifice 


The Spring Garden Ranch Tract 
Fourteen hundred acres suitable for ranch, dairy 
farm, hunting and fishing club, private estate 
subdivision to re-sell, or for investment to avo 
excessive income taxes and to be re-sold 
during the coming Florida Land Boom 

Write F. N. BURT, Deleon Springs, Florida. 


_____() DOO F BH 


WINDS AS YOU GO* 


*When fish- 
ing, wear a Mido— 
the 100% waterproof watch 
that winds itself. Shock-resis- 
tant, anti-magnetic, 17 jeweled, 
sold throughout the world. Supply 
limited. Worth waiting for. 


MULTIFORT SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Write for Illustrated booklet E-15, Mido 
Watch Company of America, Inc., 665 
Fifth Ave., New York 22,N. Y....In 
Canada, 410 St. Peter St., 
Montreal, 
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Rabbit Pie. . . All Over the Map 


OF | PA PARSONS 





dier, stationed in India, writes his 

state conservation department about 

huge king cobra captured at a U. 8. Air 
Transport base in that country, and sent 
alive to the Washington, D. C., Zoo. This 

| death-dealing monster is more than 14 ft. 


Bitter, sta BREVITIES. Illinois sol- 


YOU MEASURE i 
HIM. § Don't 


WANTER. 











long, weighs almost 50 lb., is presumably 
biggest of the species in captivity. Venom 
of one king cobra is sufficient to kill 20 
horses ... A black wolf has been observed 
by several persons in central Alaska. 
Measurements of tracks show paws 7% 
in. long, 4 in. wide. Distance between 





Yes, sir, Bill and | have got jumpe, 16 ft. .. . It cost two Michigan 
\ . commercial fishermen $4,300 to catch, out 
to credit Wat-a-tite for of season, 9,000 lb. of lake trout in Lake 


Michigan. They were trying to land fish 


these juicy rabbit pies. 
servation Department men. This is be- 


‘ . 
Here's why: lieved to be biggest penalty on record for 


hunting togs would keep puerrviar with intelligence of the German shep- 
ond dry . ++ protect us from that herd. There are many of them, damage 
whip-lash wind, repel whatever done is considerable . . . Ivy Peacock, 
snow came our way and at the Eastman, Ga., was trying to take a min- 


ti , | anton now out of his bait bucket and minnow 
same time give us real co slipped from his hand onto bank. A 2-lb. 


venting excessive perspiration. 


: now ... Mrs. George Krouse, Totowa, 
Then, too, Wat-c-tite processed N.J., asked her husband to go to near-by 
togs don’t get stiff in cold Greenwood Lake and catch several small 
weather; don’t crack or crackle. fish for her pet cat. Krouse went, soon 


returned with a rainbow trout weighing 


With all this comfort on our side 
: 3 1b. 11 oz. Trout was duly entered in the 


we stuck with it until we had state’s annual Governor’s Fishing Con- 
enough plump rabbits for this test, and is currently leading in its class. 
swell-elegant pie. So, we say, Firsts. “Delayed by bull moose” was ex- 


” . . cuse recently given and accepted at a 
t pi ourtesy of Wat-a- y 
—ew y school north of Escanaba, Mich. It de- 


. “i 
tite. veloped that the school bus had been held 


’ | up by a fine bull moose that stood in 
WwW ad to make Wat- 
e bet youreg d highway and blocked the road. Probably 


Ree - 

a-tite’s acquaintance, and we this excuse was first of kind ever offered 
“74 

know you ll want a complete and recognized ... Decline of West Vir- 

Wat-ca-tite processed outfit. Wat- ginia bear population in 10 years from an 


° : sss estimated 2,500 to 500 is responsible for a 
- rd to get on civilian pe ? e for 
a-tite Is hard to 9g close season on bear for the first time in 


ens ane 
garments, because it’s mostly in the history of the state. 
the army.” However, it's worth Mean mink. Stephen Leonard, Caribou, 


looking for. Why not o~ Me., was wading out into a pond to re- 
4 | trieve a duck he’d shot when a large mink 
start today? " 


darted out from bank, grabbed the duck 













boy of 12, sat on bank of Muskegon River, 
Mich., watching his father hunt ducks. 
Saw mink near him, threw handful of 
sand at it. Mink ran up boy’s leg and 
coiled around his neck. Joyce tried to 








for Wat-a-tite doesn’t close fabric black bass spied minnow as it was falling, | 
pores, lets fabrics “breathe,” pre- jumped after it, landed on bank. Peacock 
captured the bass, recaptured the min- 


| —and got away with it!... Joyce Jordan, | 





in Chicago, were nabbed by Illinois Con- | 


violation of fish and game laws. 
Last Saturday — ore", cold Wildlife unusuals. “Super coyotes,” a 
day — real windy and spittin crossbreed of coyote and outlaw “police 
snow. Yet Bill and | hit the trail dogs,” are destroying deer and livestock | 
for rabbits. We knew Wat-a-tite in northern California. The animals run | 


in packs, combine wariness of coyote | 














































































BLADES 
aA. Zen Stare Exec. 


Sportsmen knowing the 
importance of precision in 
hunting and target rifles 
will appreciate precision 
made and tested, rust- 
resistant PROFESSIONAL 
Blades. These extra keen 
single or double edge 
blades hit the mark every 
time. No misses that leave 
a scraggy beard. 

For smoother, clean- 
er, longer-lasting, and 
extra shaves, ask for 
PROFESSIONAL Blades. 

















if your dealer cannot 
supply you, send check 
or money order to 


PROFESSIONAL 








BLADE CO. 
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knock it off, mink bit his thumb, made a 
quic k getaway. 

Curiosity. Ducks fly north before flying 
south. Tom Main, Ducks Unlimited, 
Canada, rc»orts that banding operations 
show that young ducks, banded in AIl- 
berta in June, have been recovered in 
September 600 miles or so north of where 
banded. 
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Florida for Bass 


HILE there is no really good bass 

fishing in the immediate vicinity 
of Daytona Beach, Fla., a few miles in- 
land you can have plenty of sport. You 
can hit the St. Johns River at Crow 
Bluff, about 5 miles west of De Land. 
There is also Deleon Springs, from 
which place you can fish the Deleon 
River down to Lake Woodruff and Lake 
Dexter. Another alternative is to go to 
Astor, where you can fish upriver to 
Lake Dexter, or downriver to Lake 
George. Accommodations may be found 
at all places named. 

Farther from Daytona, and to the 
southwest, are the many Leesburg-and- 
Eustis district lakes, a lot of which have 
fishing camps catering to visiting an- 
glers. South of Eustis is Lake Apopka, 
with perhaps the best accommodations 
in the region, as well as the best bass 
fishing. Fishing camps are scattered 
all around the shore. Many lunkers 
have been taken out of that lake, which 
is about 60 miles from Daytona. 

If you have an outboard motor, by all 
means take it along, together with a 
plentiful supply of tackle. Live bait 
may be bought at many camps. 
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The top bass fishing in the state is 
now in Lake Trafford, a little to the 
east of Fort Myers, way down in the 
southwestern part of the state. The 
fisherman who puts in a few days there | 
is assured of good catches. There are | 
suitable accommodations.—E. W. Skin- | 
ner, 


The Possum Kingdom of Texas | 


EVER have I seen a lake where the 

fishing could compare with that in 
the new Possum Kingdom Lake, locat- 
ed in Palo Pinto, Young, and Stephens 
Counties, Texas. This lake was formed 
by a dam on the Brazos River, built by 
the Brazos River Conservation Board in 
1939. The lake was taken over by the 
Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster Commis- 
sion, heavily stocked with black bass in 
1939 and 1940, then opened to public fish- 
ing in 1941. There is a shoreline of 310 
miles. The lake is located in the beauti- 
ful Palo Pinto hills, in a rugged country. 
It is reached via Mineral Wells. 

Some noted fishermen say that the 
fishing in this lake is the best in the 
Southwest. It is not uncommon to take 
your limit of seven black bass in 30 or 40 
minutes, when weather conditions are 
right. Depth of water varies from a few 
inches up to 280 ft., and there are a 
dozen clear, spring-fed streams that 
empty into the lake; so the angler can 
enjoy about any type of fishing he pre- 
fers—Lowe Fawks. 
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Air Flivvers—Blessing or Curse? 


LL this talk about 

the airplane’s part 
in the future of sport 
has set me wondering. Some of your 
readers, I’ve noticed, look upon the plane 
as giving the rich sportsman just one 
more way to indulge in a fancy shooting 
or fishing junket. As might be expected, 
the reactions seem to run the gamut 
from “’Tain’t right!” to “Sour grapes!” 
As far as I’m concerned, however, the 
rich can have their sport, and welcome— 
they won’t affect matters much one way 
or another. 

What does perturb me is the thought 
of the not-far-distant day when great 
secads of Americans can take to the air 
for week-end jaunts or a vacation in the 
wilds. Now, I don’t begrudge them their 
pleasure one little bit; in fact, they 
wouldn't have to ask me twice to go 
along! But in fairness to everybody 
concerned, there ought to be some 
“traffic rules.” After all, we have park- 
ing lots (and “No Parking” signs) for 
autos, and special picnic grounds and 
camping sites—all set apart for the 
general good 

Here’s what I’m getting at: Most fish- 
ermen and hunters, we know from ex- 
perience, prefer to go where they can 
step from car to stream, or where they 
can drive up an old woods road, park 
their car, and find a deer runway within 
half a mile or so. For such the flying 
machine will have big appeal. But when 
the air flivver comes into its own (as- 
suming that the thoughtless members of 
the public run true to form), every last 
jewel of a lake, every precious out-of- 
the-way stream, will be in danger of 
defilement. 

Already we have seen too much road- 
cutting into our remaining wildernesses, 
and the apparent goal is to make all 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


such places easily accessible. To my 
mind, that’s wrong. Money or no money, 
there’s many a sportsman who 06 still 


looks forward to vacationing in an area 
of virgin forests and waters, who does 


KE VEWOVRS 
INVIOLATE ) oa) | 
SPOT.” ! —&)) 
a 


> 





not shrink from portaging an 18-ft. 
canoe so long as it takes him where he 
can find peace and seclusion—not a litter 
of tin cans and broken bottles, not a 
discord of noise from portable radios. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


The other fellow deserves to have his 
fun, sure; but not at somebody else’s 
expense. So when it comes to postwar 
planning, let’s insist that some spots in 
each region be left inviolate. Isn’t that 
a reasonable demand?—W. W. Weeks, 
New York, N. Y. 


He Dreamed It All Up 


HAT letter you pub- 

lished about “wild- 
life” plants that run 
the gamut from alligator weed to wolf- 
berry reminds me of the day I spent 
hours poring over a sporting-goods cata- 
logue and making vacation plans. I even 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





took the catalogue to bed to read before 
dropping off to sleep, and next thing I 
knew I was dreaming about 

Arrow worms Fox-trots and Muzzlewood 
Beaverboard bunny hugs Ovenbirds 


Boatbills Goose pimples Ramshackle 
Breechclouts Guideposts huts 
Buckboards Harelips Ravenstone 
Bulldozers Hatchet vetch Riflebirds 


Hindsight Rodwood 
HornswogglingSheepshanks 
Lantern fish Squirrel fish 
Marlinspikes Tent cater- 
Matchmakers pillars 

W easelfish 


Canoe cedar 
Cowcatchers 
Crowbars 
Duckpins 
Fishplates 


Pleasant dreams to 
Albany, N. Y 


and all like that 
you!—R. S. Brucker, 


Federal Licenses 
READ with interest 
the suggestion of one 
of your readers that 
since the federal government owns all 
the rivers and creeks in the United 
States and its territories, Uncle Sam 
should issue fishing licenses good in any 
tate or territory. 

This presumption not only steps on 
the toes of those who believe in state 
rights, but the government itself makes 
no claim to the rivers unless they are 
navigable, and has no control of creeks 
unless they flow through government- 
owned or government-leased land. 

Under Alabama law the smallest river 
considered navigable is the Cahaba, up 
as far as Centerville, in Bibb County; 
as at one time before the Civil War a 
steamer did make its way upstream to 


To the Editor 
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that town. It took on a load of cott 
there, was wrecked, and never did m 
the return trip downriver. To my « 
knowledge, however, the Cahaba Riv 
won't float a 150-lb. 
boat. I know, I tried it, and below < 
terville, too. I had to walk 10 mil 
get mules and a log wagon to haul 
outfit to a road where I could get 
of the swamp. 





I believe that federal licenses for f 
ermen is an impossibility.—W. M. } 
sell, Birmingham, Ala. 


Up the Creek 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


ECAUSE of what 

wrote about hi 
ing Colorado ds: 
along Spring Creek, I was on the ve 
of marking down a fellow sportsmar 
a liar the other day. For I had vi 
memories of Spring Creek, and 
sounded to me as if he’d never t 
there. 

For all I know now, he never h 
You see, before I went off half-cocke: 
occurred to me to trot out the m: 
and I found that he was talking at 
another Spring Creek altogether. 

But that’s not the half of it. Actua 
there are at least 10 Spring Creeks 
Colorado. What’s more (though it t 
me a while to check my facts, for neit 
the state highway-department map 
the one the game commission puts 
has a decent index), there are 4 F< 


.mile, 5 Coal, 5 Trout, 6 Antelope, 6 D 


7 Cottonwood, 7 Willow, 8 Sand, and 
Beaver Creeks. 

Not that I blame the map maker 
they didn’t dream up those repetiti 
names. But the people who did were 
very strong on imagination 
even seem to be 4 separate and disti 
Grizzly Peaks, while among the cre¢ 
there are 2 Michigans, 2 San Francis 
3 Texases, 3 Utes, 4 Wild Horses, 2 C: 
tals, 2 Horseflies, and 2 McKenzies. ' 
Crystals almost touch; so do the Ho! 
flies and the McKenzies—which 4d 
seem a little thick. Contrariwise 
Plata Peak is nowhere near La P! 
Mountains, and Hardscrabble Creek 
miles and miles from the Hardscrat 
Mountains. 

However, that last name shows w 
Coloradoans can do when they try. | 
further proof I give you Wagonwl 
Gap, Slumgullion Pass, and Jack 
Reservoir. Or, to stick to creeks, the 
Dripping Rock, Wigwam 


Happy Canyon; Greenhorn, Landsn 


Jimmy Camp, Squaw; Lefthand, Sun: 


side, Whitewater, Sweetwater, Stinki 
Parachute, Doughspoon, Razor, R 
Powderhorn, Ladder, Pantaloon, Fryi 
pan; Eureka (“I Have Found It 
Homestake, Tarryall; Quandary, P: 
dox, Troublesome, Deception, Di 
pointment, Freezeout, and Calamity 
So perhaps there ought to be a 
Not just for Colorado, mind—for I'd 
willing to gamble there isn’t a state « 
plead not guilty. But no one should 
permitted to name so much as a cri 
and make it stick, until he registers 
suggestion with the proper state 
thorities, who would thereupon sati 


outboard mot 


Why, th 


Yellowjack 





mi 


themselves (a) that his proposal has 


otton arit, and (b) that no conflict is in- Th S | D () , 
sates ad : e at ourplus Veer Question @ 
4 After all, “priorities” were in force 


jong before the war. In the field of biol- 


To the Editor pig just read 
ogy, for instance, when it comes to nam- 


To the Editor ara PARSONS 
Outdoor Life the article by Al 


Outdoor Life thinks we must kill 


yo MSZ 








ing names (“Boleosoma nigrum olm- 
stedi Storer” and the like) it’s always a 
case of first come, first served, and any 
duplications that are discovered are 
promptly thrown out. What a boon to 
us poor addled hunters and fishermen if 
geographers were equally severe! 
Meanwhile, next time anybody wants 
to start an argument with his Colorado 
friends, all he has to do is to sound off 
about how many beavers there are in 
Beaver Creek!—J. B. Cox, Denver, Colo. 


Believes in Signs 


To the Editor HILE hunting 
Outdoor Life: deer last fall ona 

mountainside between 
Lake Almanor and Butt Lake, I came 
cross the following sign tacked toa tree: 


DEER TAKE NOTICE 
Four-pointers Take Right Turn 
Three-pointers and Fork-horns, 
Straight Ahead 

Does and Fawns, Down Canyon to the 
Creek 

Look Out for Blinds on the Seneca 
Road 

Good feed in Burn, Also Good Bedding 


len Parsons in you 
October issue (“We Must 
Surplus Deer to Save All From Starva 
tion”), I want to take my hat off to him 
and to all the other sane sportsmen hx 
mentions. 

Now, I don’t think you know me per 
sonally, but I'm sure you have heard of 
my taxidermy establishment—founded 
by my dad in 1860, and probably the old 
est house of its kind in America if not 
the world. Dad, my son (now in his 50t! 


year), and I have always been ardent 
conservationists, and have, I feel sure, 
done our share toward conserving the 


nation’s game. 

I think I was one of the first to fight 
the no-doe law advocated by Dr. Horna 
day, and had many sharp talks with him 
about it. I told him that I was surprised 
that a naturalist of his experience would 
advocate such a law. It was my opinion 
that under the no-doe law our deer would 
eventually disappear, as the surplus does 
would consume much of the food that 
the bucks need to develop and grow big. 
You see, I knew the good doctor very 
well; when he was taxidermist at the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C. and I was a lad of 14 years, he used 


had er ee i to visit my dad in New York. 

ced it -Black-tai rotective Association 3ut the law was passed and, as I p1 
te 7 It would be interesting to me to find dicted, the size and number of points o1 
SOW out just who had the sense of humor and the antlers of our deer have been getting 


the time to print this sign, and then tack 

up, Way out in the woods of Plumas 
County in northern California.—W. M. 
Tisher, Greenville, Calif. 


Ringnecks in the South? 


To the Editor IRST, I want to con- 
Outdoor Life: gratulate OUTDOOR 

LirE on the great job 
it's been doing in the interest of conser- 
vation. And now, I have a question which 
relates to that subject: Why can’t pheas- 
ints be introduced into the South? Since 
I've been in the Army I have been sta- 
tioned here in South Carolina, where I've 
been able to get in a little dove and quail 
shooting—great sport, but I miss the 
ringnecks of my home state. 








From the standpoint of cover and feed, 
t seems to me that the Chink would do 
well in this part of the country, and I’m 
sure that Southern sportsmen would ap- 
preciate the fine wing-shooting this bird 
affords.—Pfc.J. H. Moser, Greenville, S.C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Aldo Leopold, in 
his Game Survey of the North Central 
States — which embraces Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
points out that throughout the southern 
half of that region, pheasant plantings 
have been unsuccessful. The big, flashy 
bird can stand cold provided it can find 
feed, but it doesn’t do well in warm cli- 
Mates. Last season 31 states had open 
seasons on pheasants, but only three of 
them—Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia—were below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line, 


smaller ever since. Today we receiv 
buck heads to mount—large heads with 
from four to 10 points on an antler. Be 
fore the no-doe law, however, we received 
many heads with 25-point antlers. It wa 
the same with the mule deer which used 
to be shipped to us from Wyoming, Mon 
tana, and Idaho. Why, we received mul 
deer heads that had antlers of 35 and 
sometimes even more points. 

Every season, for 18 years, I hunted in 
New Brunswick, 55 miles from the rail 
road at Newcastle, way up near the head 
waters of the Northwest Miramichi. This 
is a great big-game country, and I always 
got my deer there—some fine big 
with beautiful antlers. And, let it be re 
membered, in New Brunswick hunters 
were permitted to shoot does. 

It’s my belief that if we sportsmen 
don’t wake up and get the crazy no-doe 
law repealed, the day will come when 
there just won’t be any more deer for us 
to hunt Fred Sauter, New York, N. Y. 


ones 


BELIEVE Allen Par 

sons has the wrong 
idea in his article “We 
Must Kill Off Our Surplus Deer.” The 
scarcity of browse in Modoc Forest, 
Calif., is not due to the presence of too 
many deer; it’s because herds of sheep 
are permitted to graze through the woods 
all summer. By fall there is mighty little 
browse left for the deer that come down 
from the north. 

It seems to me that Parsons would ac- 
complish more in furthering the con- 
servation of deer if he would campaign 
for the removal of sheep from the natural 
winter feeding grounds of the deer. We 
could support many more deer here in 
the West if the proper steps were taken 
to keep livestock off certain sections 
which the deer depend upon for the food 
that’s to carry them through the winter 
—L. Smith, Brookings, Oreg. ‘ 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Kill Off Our 


off God knows how 
ny deer to save the rest from starva- 
! Tell Parsons to pull in his neck be- 
gets hurt. If there are too many 
certain sections of the country, 
instead of killing them off let the govern- 
ment excess animals to places 
where the population has been 
thinned out. Ship 'em, for instance, into 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia; 





tior 
fore he 


qaeer in 


ship the 


deer 


there they’d have food the year around, 
and we Old Dominion hunters would 
ave something to hunt. 
If and when our deer start starving, 


TY 


U.S. Government should take care of 
hem with some of the money it’s wast- 
R. 1 Trumbo, Warrenton, Va. 


he Edit pre thought-pro- 
Outdoor Life voking article, 
“Hunters: We Must 

Kill Off Our Surplus Deer,” with its 
theme that there must be balance be- 


tween the vailable forage and the num- 
ber of deer in a given area, is substanti- 
ted by a study of deer in the Edwards 
Plate regi 


] 








Henry C. Hahn, Jr., wildlife biologist, 
ta Texas Game and Fish, official 
publication of the state Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, that the competition 
for food between the deer, goats, sheep, 
and cattle on the 22,500,000 acres of the 
Edwards Plateau has had evil effects up- 
on the deer 

On one ranch in Mason County there 
has been a decrease in the average deer 
weight of 8.76 lb. in the period from 1937 
1943. On a ranch in Llano County, 
weights have been recorded 
the average weight 


until 
where dee 
yearly for 10 years, 
of bucks killed has decreased 35.04 Ib. 
period of eight years. In Kerr 
County the average deer weight has de- 
creased 5.3 Ib. in the last six years. 

In 1936, live deer from Hill County were 
l western part of Leon 
County, where there either were very few 
deer or none at all. They increased to an 
extent that an open season was declared 
in both 1940 and 1941. Weights of the deer 
taken there were compared with weights 
of deer in Hill County, from which they 
were derived. The Leon County deer 
averaged 109.62 lb. dressed, as against an 
average weight nearly 32 lb. less for the 
Hill County deer 

In contrast with the stunted deer in 
areas where they have too little food, 
there is the example of a ranchman in 
Sutton County. He has worked out a sys- 
tem of rotation and deferred grazing to 
improve the range, with the result that 
there is adequate food for both livestock 
and deer. The deer are killed according 
to a selective plan. For several years the 
deer killed on this ranch have averaged, 
dressed weight, 124 to 130 lb. 

Not only do deer die from starvation 
where they are too many for the available 
browse, but they decrease in size, and the 
heads of the bucks are definitely inferior. 

C. J. G. Stokes, Houston, Tex. 
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JOHNSON 
SEA HORSE 





JOHNSON SEA-HORSE 
MODEL 71D 


THIS IS THE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR THAT 
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* Power! 5.0 N.O.A. Certified brake h.p. at 
4000 r. p.m. 


* Twin Cylinder simplicity and DEPENDability. 


* Silken smoothness, with Perfected Alternate 
Firing. 


* Reverse. Full Pivot Steering. 
* Quiet Underwater Exhaust. 


* Dual Carburetion—for fine performance at 
high AND low speed. 


* Synchro-Control for one-lever operation. 
* Ready-Pull Starter. Rewinds itself. 
* Positive Primer for sure starting. 


* Patented Co-Pilot “takes hold of the motor 
when you let go.” 


* Rubber Flow Shock Absorber Drive. 
* Weedless Type Propeller. 
* Alrok Treatment; resists corrosion. 
_ *® Hardened Stee! Gears. 
* idaisted Gos Tank. 
* Large grease capacity. 
* Automatic oiling system. 
* Rubber-Roter Force Pump. 


* And more! 


Johnson Sea-Horses are still being made only for wai 
and essential needs. The minute restrictions are lifted, 
all Johnson dealers will be notified — and we shal 
make public announcement as quickly as advertise- 
ments can be printed. 

DEALERSHIPS: If you are interested in selling AND SERVICING 


Johnson Sea-Horses, write us — no matter what your location may be 


JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES for DEPENDABILITY 
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Perfect combination: good rifle (.270 Mauser), 


LL HUNTERS who have never 
been to Wyoming know that 
bull elk are so thick there that 
all anyone needs to get a fine 

head is to arm himself with a stout 
club and have the patience to shoo off 
the lesser bulls for an hour or two 
until a real he-bull comes along. The 
lea that anyone really has to work 
and worry for a bull elk there seems 
preposterous. 

How do I know? Weil, I once thought 
so myself. So did my friends. When I 
told them I was going to Wyoming to 
hunt bighorn sheep, moose, and elk, 
they all assured me I might find sheep 
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good shot (O'Connor), and a trophy to take home 


and moose hunting pretty tough, but 
that elk were a set-up. I knew, of 
course, that the elk of my native Ari- 
zona are very sharp characters; but 
somehow those of Wyoming were dif- 
ferent. Let me say now, however, that 
elk are smart animals anywhere, any- 
time, and any place. 

Around Jackson, Wyoming, in the 
famous Jackson Hole where more than 
10,000 elk winter, it is easy to believe 
that there is nothing to elk hunting. 
Every store displays from one to a 
dozen mounted heads, and most of the 
filling stations have piles of shed antlers 
to arouse the curiosity of the tourist. 


BULL ELK 
aa 
TIMBER LINE 


When it comes to the kind that's 
worth waiting for, at least nine 


tenths of the ‘waiting’ is work! 


By 
JACK 
O’CONNOR 


Drug stores and photo shops sell 
post cards showing hundreds of 
elk packed together on the win- 
ter range. 

But that, alas, is deceiving. 
Hunted fairly in the early fall 
before the snows have driven 
them down, Wyoming elk are 
shrewd and wary, and the big 
bulls are firmly resolved to keep 
on wearing their towering ant- 
lers until they feel like dropping 
them. There are enough elk, of 
course, so that the man content 
with a cow or a small bull 
wouldn't have much difficulty; 
but let no one think the trophy 
hunter has things easy. 

Ernie Miller, my old friend 
and outfitter, Charlie Peterson, 
the Wyoming guide, and I didn’t 
even see an elk until the third 
day after we had left the high- 
way at Turpin Meadows with 
the pack outfit. The going was 
slow. It had rained, snowed, and 
sleeted those first three days of Sep- 
tember; but at last we were on top of 
the Buffalo Plateau, more than 11,000 
feet above sea level. 

Strange country, that! Look im- 
mediately around and it is hard to 
believe that you are really above timber 
line. The grass is dry and yellow, the 
soil dusty. The rolling ridges and shal- 
low draws look much like those in the 
semi-desert country of northern Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. All of it is 
very different from the lush, moisture- 
saturated timber-line country of the 
Alberta and British Columbia Rockies. 
On every side, though, sharp, snow- 
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covered peaks rear against the sky; 
and at the edges the plateau falls 
abruptly thousands of feet into deep 
canyons full of purple timber, yellow 
moose meadows, and wandering silver 
trout streams. 

We had barely got on top when, quite 
unnecessarily, Ernest yelled, “Look at 
those bull elk!” 

Three bulls, a five-pointer and two 
run-of-the-mill six-pointers, brown and 
buff in their fall coats, were tearing 
out of the shallow draw where they 
had been bedded. Their heads were up, 
their mouths were open, and their 
antlers were laid back along their 
necks. I was used to hunting elk in 
thick timber, but here were three bulls 
miles from a tree! 

We watched them as they ran off, 
and before they were out of sight we 
had picked up a dozen more with 
glasses. Every one was a bull, and 
most of them had seen us before we 
had seen them. Later in the afternoon, 
when we topped a rolling ridge and 
stopped to look the country over, I 
found with the glasses a herd of seven 
mature bulls—-and every one of them 
was looking straight at me. In a mo- 
ment they got to their feet and moved 
majestically off. 

We had seen thirty bulls by the time 
we made camp late that afternoon, 
after dropping down 1,000 feet for 
wood and water to the head of a 
canyon where a few alpine firs grew 
and a little glacier-fed stream trickled 
over the rocks. The season had not 
yet opened and I hadn’t seen the bull 
I had come for, but I was elated anyway. 

As Ernest was putting the final 
touches on supper I wandered down the 
canyon, found a rock to sit on, and 
began glassing the country. In a few 
minutes I saw him and he saw me. 
I liked his looks, but he didn’t like 
mine. He was a bull elk of the sort I 
was hunting for, an enormous six- 
pointer with heavy, dark antlers tipped 
ivory white. He was bedded down when 
I first picked him up, but he got to his 
feet about 300 yards away, stared at 


Packing out the huge head. Note the ivory-tipped 
antlers and the basket formation of the points 








me contemptuously for a moment, then 
trotted through scrubby timber down 
the canyon. Mentally, I put a bullet 
right behind his powerful shoulder; but 
the season was not open, so I wert bac! 
to fried ham, potatoes, and tea. Getting 
my dream bull was going to be easy, | 
was convinced. 

It wasn’t. I got my bighorn ram wit 
one shot about 8:30 in the morning « 
September 5, the first day of the sea 
son. I could hardly wait to go back t 
the canyon where I had seen my dreai 
bull. No bull! No elk of any sort! Ne» 
morning we packed up early and h 
the country where we had seen tl 
thirty bulls when we packed in. The 
had celebrated the opening of the sea 
son by pulling out. Late that afte 
noon, after an elkless day, we did s¢ 
a good bull, however. He had rounds 
up a herd of half a dozen cows and 
was driving them right along the sky 
line on the very top of a hill a couple 
of miles away. His head looked go 
through 8X glasses. With a 24X spot- 
ting ‘scope which Ernest set up, 
looked even better. Neither he nor the 
cows in his harem showed any sign 
of having seen us, so we waited unt 
they disappeared over the skyline. The! 
Charlie and I whipped up our horses 
and took out. 

Yes, sir, I had been right! Getting 
big Wyoming bull elk was going to | 
simple. The wind was right. The « 
had not seen us, and everything was 


} 


lovely. We'd ride over the ridge, then 
I'd pull the old .270 out of the scabbard 


and get to work. Just like that! 

We rode over the ridge. No elk. We 
rode to the right and looked down over 
many square miles of open rolling 
country. No elk. We rode to a tre- 
mendous cliff where the edge of the 
plateau falls sheer for a good half mile. 
No elk. Sadder but no wiser, we re- 
joined Ernest and the pack outfit—to 
learn that the big bull had driven his 
cows to the left, then taken them along 
a narrow ledge of that terrible cliff in 
country a mountain goat would do well 
to travel. 

For the first time, I began to hav: 
misgivings. 

That night we met the cook and the 
horse wrangler in a mountain meadow 
3,000 feet below the top of the plateau 
No elk. The bulls had undoubtedly left 
the top of the plateau, but they had not 
yet come that low. So the next mort 
ing we pushed our horses up to the 
top again, then dropped into the head 
of the canyons that broke the rim. 

Elk sign was everywhere. We found 
tracks and droppings and_literall) 
dozens of puddles where they ha 
bathed. Little timber-line trees ha 
been stripped bare of their bark | 
great bulls polishing their antlers. Yet 
by the time we stopped to eat lunch ar 
rest our horses we had seen only thre 
spike bulls. 

“This is no time to see elk,” Ernest 
told me. ‘All those bulls are lying dow! 
in the timber. We'll have to wait unt 
4:30 or 5 o’clock, when they’ll get u 
to feed.” 
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We left the horses to graze in a lush 

mountain meadow and waited on the 
edge of a deep, timber-filled canyon, 
using the glasses on every spot that 
looked as though it might harbor an 
elk. Ernest picked up a small five- 
pointer lying below us. Charlie found 
two drowsy bulls under a rim rock on 
the far side, and I discovered a fair six- 
pointer near them. None of those bulls 
was worth worrying about, however. 

The sun went lower and lower and 
the evening chill made the air tingle. 
Suddenly Ernest grabbed my arm. 

“See what I see?” he said. 

He pointed, and a mile away across 
the canyon and on the other slope I saw 
. bull. We had not seen him before be- 
cause he had been lying in the shadows 

a patch of alpine fir. He looked 
good through my 8X binoculars, and 
when Ernest got his spotting ’scope set 
ip he looked: wonderful indeed—a 
massive six-pointer, with heavy dark 
antlers tipped ivory white, the kind of 
trophy I had dreamed about but had 
never got. 

As we watched he grazed a little, 
then went uphill to his private bathtub, 
got in, splashed and wallowed. When 
he got out his hide was solid black mud, 
gleaming there in the slanting rays of 
the late afternoon sun. 

He next walked up to a grove of 
timber-line trees and tore into them 
viciously. Through the spotting ‘'scope 
we could see the heave of his powerful 
shoulders and see the trees shake. That 
done, he threw back his head and 
bugled, and the wild mad cry echoed 
eerily through that great empty basin. 

The sun was sinking fast now. If we 
went after the bull we’d have to stalk 
for three miles clear around the head 
of the canyon, and I'd be lucky if I got 
in a shot before dark. Regretfully we 
went back, saddled our horses, and hit 
out for camp. 

The next morning we were back with 
three pack horses to make a jack camp 
right on that bull’s doorstep and get 
him. After leaving the horses out of 
sight in a little basin, Charlie, Ernest, 
and I crept forward to the edge of the 
canyon to see if by using glasses we 
could find our friend. Not an elk was 
in sight, as it was the time of day when 
they all lie down. Time and time again 
Charlie and I searched the shadows of 
the patch of alpine firs where the bull 
had bedded the previous day, but our 
8X glasses simply were not equal to the 
task. 

Finally Ernest picked up a bull elk 
in the spotting ’scope, lying where the 
big one had got up the day before. I too 
had a look, and I saw him dozing there 
in deep, dark shadow. 

Right then I shed my jacket and we 
started the stalk. We'd have to go a 
mile to the head of the canyon, then 
swing around under the rim and climb 

to the elk. It didn’t look too difficult. 
The farther we went, though, the worse 
it got. We were three hours making 
that stalk. We crawled on our bellies. 
We slid on our backs. We inched over 
rocks, through streams. We tore our 
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shirts, ripped our pants, and nearly 
ruined our dispositions. 

The country offered far less cover 
than we had thought from the other 
side, and half a dozen times we had to 
lie for minutes on end while the bull 
gazed idly in our direction. Finally we 
were within 300 yards of him and I 
had cover in a shallow draw to get 
within 200. 

“O.K.” Ernest whispered. “Edge up 
that draw, poke your head over, and 
give him the works.” 

When I finished my craw] I lay there 
a minute to get my wind, then peered 
over. The bull was still there but he 
was looking right at me. I could see 
nothing but his head and his antlers, 
black against the sky. I was about t 
ease off the trigger when it dawned 
on me that this bull wasn’t my pal of 
yesterday. He got to his feet and I 
could see he was a smallish six-pointer. 
He came tearing out of that timber 
and so did three other bulls we had 
not seen. All were fair enough elk, but 
none of them was a trophy bull. 

“Well,” Ernest said when he joined 
me, “it was a well-executed stalk any- 
way!” 

Charlie came up later and we pitched 
out tent in the clump of timber where 
the elk had bedded. 

“Pals,” I said, when we had finished 
lunch, ‘just where is my big bull? I’m 
kicking myself for not having gone after 
him last night even if I had had to eat 
elk liver and sleep by the carcass.”’ 

“He isn’t far,’ Charlie said. “He 
hasn't been spooked, and there are a 
couple of fine basins over the hill. We'll 
see him this afternoon.” 

“Maybe!” I grumbled skeptically. 

We found the big boy’s tracks where 
he had been horning the trees the 
previous day. They showed he had 
never gone back to his old bed. Instead 
he had gone up over a saddle. So we 
followed. We climbed a thousand feet 
and were above timber line again on a 
bare rocky ridge at the foot of a small 
glacier where a cold wind shrieked in 
over the peaks. At the far edge of a 
little basin just below us a small six- 

(Continued on page 60) 


Glassing a herd of bulls from afar. The hunters 
put their 24X spotting ‘scope to good use too 



























BAMBOO RODS THAT 
CANT WEAR OUT?! 


New and revolutionary process, developed by one 
of America’s oldest fishing-tackle companies, 
produces dream equipment for the fly fisherman 


How strength is in- 
fused into fibers of 
bamboo. Top, section 
of wood before being 
impregnated with the 
Bakelite; next, every 
tiny sac now filled 
with synthetic resin; 
bottom piece has had 
excess resin removed 





First step to insure 
long life. Sticks of 
bamboo are ar- 
ranged so that nodes 
{weak spots) won't 
come opposite one 
another in the rod 


Now the vital 'trans- 
fusion" with the body- 
building Bokelite. A 
special impregnation 


bath (left) does this 


Excess resin is sand- 
papered from outside 
surfaces of the reén- 
forced section of rod 












































fr" ROM the Green Mountain setting of Manchester, Ve1 
mont, has come a revolutionary development in th 
manufacture of split-bamboo fishing rods. By a re 
markable new process, these hitherto delicate and pan 
pered instruments of anglers are made virtually inde 
structible. 

This striking innovation, the rod industry’s first grea 
advance in decades, was conceived and perfected in ths 
factory of the Charles F. Orvis Company, which has bee! 








making rods in Manchester for more than three quarters « ' 
a century. It consists of cementing and impregnating tl} 
split-bamboo strips with Bakelite, thus replacing the peren i 


nially used method of gluing them together. The result is 
rod which, besides retaining all the spirited life and action « 
split bamboo, possesses unprecedented stamina 

Bakelite is the trade name of the synthetic resin con 
pounded in America more than thirty years ago by the Be 
gian-born chemist, Dr. L. H. Baekeland. First used as a! 
electrical insulator, it is now familiar to the public in m 
merous other forms-——gear-shift handles, instrument panels 
household utensils, dishes, and many others. Bakelite was 


found to be the ideal material with which to reénforce the i 
countless tiny cavities and canals which are prevalent i r 
seasoned bamboo and which constitute its weak spots. / 


The Orvis process of impregnation with this synthetic 
resin completely seals the bamboo inside and out. Labora 
tory tests and examinations revealed this along with other 
distinctive features of superiority for Bakelite-impregnated 
rods over those made by gluing. The new rods were discov- 
ered to be not only waterproof, but impervious to extrem¢ 
heat and cold. A section of Bakelite-treated split bambo 
can be boiled in water without hurting it. Such abuse would 
cause an ordinary glued rod to come apart. Going to th: 
opposite extreme, the new rods can be frozen in a cake « 
ice with no harmful effect. In fact, as one of the accompany- 
ing photographs shows, they were subjected to both test 
simultaneously—a rigorous trial of hardihood. 

Here’s another reason for the durability of the new 
process rods: Those whi 
are impregnated wit 
Bakelite are impervious t 
the attacks of decay or 
ganisms, real enemies 
rods whose strips a1 
glued together and va: 
nished. In a glued rod, t 
decay microbes may ga 
entrance to the fibers i: 
side by means of a nick 
blemish in the finis 
Eventually their destru 
tive action weakens t 
rod so that it will snap 
use. 

In the Boston labor 
tories of Skinner & Sh 
man, industrial enginee 
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By Don't try this on your 


piano! The Orvis factory 
EDWIN WAY Wesley 


superintendent, 


TEALE Jordan, shows that the 


marvel rod withstands cold 

and boiling heat, even 
1 long and fruitless at- though subjected to both 
tempt was made by tech- at once. That's taking it! 
nicians to grow mold on a 
Bakelite-impregnated rod. 
The microscopic organisms could not gain 
a foothold in the bamboo, so thoroughly 
was it sealed by the synthetic-resin in- 
fusion. 

The new rods “stay young” in service- 
that is, they retain their elasticity and 
vigor under severe strain. The fibers of 
untreated bamboo have a tendency to 
break at those points where they are 
weakened by the minute sacs and fissures 
in the wood. The Orvis process prevents 
this. Filling all such cavities with Bake- 
lite not only serves as a protection against 
the fracturing of fibers, but also keeps the 
rod from becoming too limber. In other 
words, instead of being weak spots, the 
little sacs and canals are changed into 
strength factors as the natural resin of 
the bamboo is replaced with synthetic 
resin. 

Have you ever noticed that your fly rod 
seemed to become “tired” and to droop 
ifter long use? Some call that condition 
rod fatigue.’’ It can’t happen to rods ce- 
mented and impregnated with Bakelite. 
After every strain, they snap briskly back 
to their original straight form. 

Here’s another point of special interest: A tip or other 
section of a rod infused with synthetic resin can never be- 
come crooked, if properly handled. Once it is made straight manufacture, it would have to be discarded because it could 


by the heat treatment, an important step in the newly de- not be straightened. The effect of the process is permanent. 
vised manufacturing process, it stays straight for life. Its Little if any cost or effort is involved in the upkeep of 


form cannot be changed. If a tip should turn out crooked in’ rods made by the new Orvis method. They need no refinish- 
ing such as is frequently required by the 
xylued-and-varnished product. To begin with, 
only the silk windings are varnished, not the 
entire rod. The Bakelite treatment itself pro- 
vides a hard, protecting, surface finish which 
can be kept in perfect condition with ordinary 
care. The finish is a dark brown dull satin— 
and the very dullness is stressed as an im- 
portant feature because it does not reflect 
sunlight flashes to frighten fish, as varnished 
rods are apt to do in the motions of casting. 

Strenuous tests proved that rods which 

Continued on page 70) 





Cross-sectional close-up. Ordinary 
rods are subject to eventual decay, 
but no mold can gain a toehold here 





After sandpapering, the sections are further Once the guides are bound in place, the silk Varnishing the windings, to solidify and wa- 
polished at this wheel. Then they are sorted windings are held briefly in the flame of this terproof the silk. The rod itself, being rot and 
according to size for assembly into fly rods alcohol lamp, to singe oway any stray fibers moisture-resistant, needs no further coating 
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BOVE the scraping and clattering 

of mess gear and eating tools 

in the crowded mess hall, I 

heard Charlie Hirst, sitting op- 

posite me, say, “I'd give a ten-dollar 

note for a nice, juicy steak.”’ That's 
how it all started. 

Beans, dehydrated spuds, hot coffee, 
and “New Zealand turkey,’ commonly 
known as mutton, made up the menu. 
That had been going on for more than 
two years. The only change was the or- 
der in which these delicacies were 
served. But wild steak (on the hoof) 
was running around in the Fiji hills. 
The natives called it ‘“bullamocow.” In 
case you've forgotten your pidgin Eng- 
lish, that means “wild bull.’’” We made 
the jump from Charlie's words to action 
in a jiffy. 

We started early the next morning in 
order to reach the foothills before sun- 
up. Our outfit comprised Charlie Hirst, 
nine bulas (Fiji porters), our native 
guide Oberham, and your chronicler. 
The first half of our trip was made ina 
half-ton weapon carrier; the rest on 
horseback, with four extra horses to 
pack back the meat. The cost of this 
Oceania safari Was three cartons of 
cigarettes, an old pocketknife, and a 
bottle of after-shave bracer for the 
chief. For an old pipe and some tobacco 
the chief would gladly have thrown in 
one of his nine wives and a hut to boot. 
As for Oberham, the guide, we found 
he could carry 350 pounds for a quarter 
mile, over a rough trail, and no kidding. 

For firearms Charlie and I carried 
Garand rifles. We also took a 6.5 mm. 
Japanese sniper's rifle, to see what kill- 
ing power it had on big game. The gun 
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bugs will like to 
know what we 
found out about 


















this gun. It wasa 
Model 38 Arisaka 
(standard _ since 
1905),witha 
magazine capac- 
ity of five rounds. 
The front. sight 
is an inverted V 
blade on a T base. 
The rear sight is leaf-and-slide type, 
graduated from 400 to 2,400 meters. 
Barrel length is 31.4 inches, overall 
length 50.2 inches. Weight without sling 
or bayonet is 9 pounds 4 ounces. Effec- 
tive range is 400 yards, with 2,600 yards 
maximum. Muzzle velocity is 2,400 feet 
a second. 

After a rough ride, in the course of 
which we got bogged down and had to 
travel a lot in low-low, we left the 
truck, loaded necessary equipment on 
the horses, and took to the jungle. It 
was scorchingly hot, and progress was 
very slow. We had to break through 
thick bamboo and banyan jungles, cross 
swift streams, and lead our mounts 
along narrow trails. Finally we came 
to a game trail marked with many huge 
hoof marks. This we followed to a jun- 
gle, where we dismounted, turned out 
the horses to graze, and went on afoot. 
The trail led to a water hole deep in 
the jungle, where many game trails 
converged, and which apparently was a 
favorite gathering place of the game. 

We went deeper into the dusky jun- 
gle, through bamboo and under low- 
hanging banyans and mangroves. Here 
we could hear the roar of a waterfall, 


Gesipi, 
bula, 










a native porter 
uses a cane knife\ 
cut the beast into quarters 
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the chattering of myna birds, and when- 
ever we kicked a decaying log there 
followed a mad rush of lizards, centi- 
pedes, and ants. Here, too, we were con- 
stantly walking into cobwebs that stuck 
to sweaty faces, and we were continual- 
ly swatting mosquitoes and flies. 

At length we came to a large clear- 
ing surrounded by mango trees. The 
soft, wet jungle floor was covered with 
fallen, rotten fruits that smelled like 
fermenting cider. Oberham picked up 
some half-eaten fruit and told us that 
several wild cattle had been feeding 
here shortly before, and couldn’t be far 
off. I unslung my rifle, hoping to get 
a snapshot. 

Our plan was to drive the cattle out 
of the jungle and up onto the grass- 
covered hills. We wanted to be able t 
get our pack horses nearer the meat 
as well as to have more open shots 
The trail went up a steep incline, th 
light becoming stronger. Soon we were 
standing knee-deep in dry grass, under 
a blazing tropical sun. Beyond lay an 
other jungle, less than half a mile in 
circumference. The beaters were di 
rected to go down to the far side of that 
jungle and drive toward Charlie and mé 
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By Cpl. R. VALENTINO 


who stationed ourselves on the hillside 
about 200 yards apart. 

Within twenty minutes we heard the 
first whooping of the natives. There 
followed a bedlam of shouts and crash- 
ing brush. Out of the jungle, about 150 
yards to my left, four wild horses burst 
at a dead run. Then I saw a huge brown 
form galloping in the same direction. 
It was a wild bull. Though I had been 
prepared for just that, I began to trem- 
ble. Getting control of myself, I aimed 
high, allowed for a short lead, and 
squeezed. I heard the dull thud of the 
bullet hitting flesh. Down went the bull 
on both knees; then he jumped up, 
whirled, and headed uphill, angling to 
my left. I fired again, missed, fired 
again—and connected. The bull dou- 
bled up, shook his massive head and 
shoulders, and continued on downhill. 
Charlie, being too far below, didn’t get 
a shot. 

We followed the trail down to the 
jungle, Oberham cautioning us that it 
would be most dangerous to go in after 


Valentino (with Garand), Gesipi (with 
6.5 mm. Jap Arisaka), and a wrangier 































Color, atmosphere, excitement— 
sun and sweat and kava—that’s 
what a hunt in the Fijis means 
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the bull. They say many na- 
tives have been gored and 
trampled to death while at- 
tempting to polish off a wounded bull in 
such places. But Charlie and I decided 
to go ahead and finish the bull even 
though it might be too late to get out 
the meat. I left my rifle behind and 
took only a .45 automatic. Charlie cov- 
ered me with his Garand. 

We found the jungle almost impene- 
trable, and after half an hour had to 
stop. It was too tough. A mile in the 
jungle is equivalent to at least four 
miles in the open. 

After that all hands went on to a 
valley half a mile beyond. Charlie and 
I nearly killed ourselves trying to keep 
up with the natives, who seemed as 
fresh as when they started. As they 
climbed, the muscles of their broad 
black backs seemed to dance, and they 
shone like polished ebony. As for Char- 
lie and me, our dungarees were spotted 
with bog mire, soaked with perspira- 
tion, and smelled even worse than 
they looked. 

Below us lay a green valley of breath- 
taking beauty, that looked like a well- 
kept park. Tall dark-green trees seemed 
like shrubs, and high 
grass from that height 
looked like a country- 
club lawn. Behind it 
was a narrow strip of 
jungle. While Ober- 
ham took his beaters 
around to the rear of 
that jungle strip, 
Charlie and I took 
stands at its edge. On 
our way down we saw 
plenty of fresh sign 
one of which I stepped 


This typical village 
(left, below) nestled 
inthe mountainrange 


in, and that wasn’t funny then as 
now. After waiting there a short time 
I decided I’d see more if I were on the 
brow of the bluff. So I sneaked quietly 
up there, and was surprised to see a big 
bull grazing not more than 150 yards 
below me. 

[ squatted behind a bush and beckoned 
to the bula carrying the Jap rifle to 
come over. He edged his way up to me. 
Now, both of us belly to the ground, we 
crawled toward the bull. He was huge 
and almost black, with two white horns 
protruding from the sides of his massive 
head. 

I decided to use the Jap rifle, keeping 
my Garand in reserve. I got that same 
old feeling again. I could hear my heart 
ticking faster and faster, and my face 
and hands were cold with sweat. My 
throat was dry and I was puffing like a 
horse with the heaves. I dug my elbows 
into the soft earth, pushed some grass 
away from the rifle muzzle, and lined 
the blade of the front sight just above 
the broad neck. Through the sights he 
now didn’t seem so big, his horns 
seemed to shrink, but there was steak, 
anyway. 

Then I heard the beaters begin. At 
once the bull raised his head, and at 
the same time I squeezed off. As sud- 
denly as if something had knocked the 
legs from under him, ol’ Ferdinand went 
crashing down and rolled on his back. 
Now all I could see was four legs stick- 
ing straight up out of the tall marsh 
grass. I jumped to my feet, threw an- 
other cartridge into the chamber, and 
Slowly the upstretched legs fell 
over to the ground. 

Cautiously I made my way down the 
slope and was pushing through the 
thick dry grass when I heard Charlie 
yell “Look out!” I turned and saw an- 
other bull headed straight for me. Now 
[ honestly believe that this bull was 
only trying to get the deuce out of there, 
and was not charging. However, this 
was no time for guessing, so I made a 
quick snapshot that landed high in the 
withers, turning the bull around. Be- 
fore I could put in another shot he 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The native chief, center, threw quite a party for the gang 
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ADY LUCK had turned her back on 
Fred and me and we knew it. 
Here we were, in as good a white- 
tail country as you can find any- 

where in the Lake states—and that 

takes in some topflight territory. Hunt- 
ers were few and deer were plentiful. 

We were seeing enough game each day 

to give a man chronic buck fever. But 

neither of us had seen a rack of ant- 
lers. And with one day left in the 
woods, neither of us expected to. 

Jerry Bezotte had arranged the hunt 
for us, but it was no fault of his we had 
run into a jinx. 

Jerry lives in Alpena and he knows 
northeastern Michigan fishing and 
hunting about as well as anybody in 
that corner of the state. His year 
doesn’t begin in January. It begins in 
October, when the flight ducks start 
drifting down through the Lake Huron 
marshes. Jerry deserts his blind just 
long enough to take care of his quota 
of grouse shooting. And he’s forever 
lamenting that deer hunting interferes 
with the tag end of the bluebill flight. 

After the deer season he whiles away 
his time with snowshoe rabbits until 
the snow is deep enough in the swamps 
to give the hounds a fair crack at a 
bobcat. Cats carry him through the 
worst of the winter. He admits he has 
a dull time in April, waiting for the 
curtain to roll up on trout. Trout fish- 
ing gets sort of quiet in July, but the 
Alpena district has some first-grade 
bass water and the smallmouths stay 
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on the prod right 
up to the time 
the duck season 
opens. 

Among other 
things, Jerry is a 
member of the 
Ridgevale Rod 
and Gun _ Club, 
which owns 1,700 
acres of wild land 
along Beaver 
Creek and_ the 
Big Wolf and Lit- 
tle Wolf Rivers in 
northern Mont- 
morency County. 
It was at Ridge- 
vale that Jerry 
had invited Fred 
and me to spend 
the first week of 
the deer season 
with him. 

Hunting deer 
on a tract of that 
kind has one huge 
advantage. You 
have enough el- 
bow room. There 
wouldn't be more 
than ten or a dozen men in the camp, 
Jerry explained, and under the rules of 
the club they’d be scattered out over the 
whole 1,700 acres. That meant every- 
body would be sure of a couple of 
forties to himself. 

I've never been exclusive in my hunt- 


Fresh deer tracks led 
up out of the Beaver 
Creek swamp. The ani- 
mals had visited the 
scrub oaks to feast on 
acorns the night before 


Paul and Jerry getting lunch, Lady Luck was not among those present 


ing habits. I like neighbors, for the 
most part. But there are too many hunt 
ers nowadays who don't take time t 
distinguish between the backside of 

buck and the broadside of a man. And 
a soft-nose slug traveling a mile in tw 

or three seconds is a mighty impersona 
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If you’ve been on a deer hunt 






ff when everybody else was lucky, 
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Jack Siebert with the buck he saw the first day he took to the woods 


bject. It hits wherever it’s pointed. 
So in deer hunting I prefer to be off by 
nyself, out of contact with the world 
save for the members of my own party. 

We arrived at the camp late on 
Saturday night. It was cold, clear 
November weather, with a couple of 
inches of snow in the woods, and every- 
thing pointed to a block-buster hunt. 

The season was to open Monday. We 
spent Sunday loafing around camp, get- 
ting acquainted; and that night we 
irew lots for our shooting ° locations. 
Fred and Jerry and I drew a big tri- 
angle of swamp between the Big Wolf 
and the Little Wolf. “It has one dis- 
advantage,” Jerry warned us. ‘“Water’s 
high in the swamps this fall and that’s 
a wet spot we picked. But it’s deer 
country,” he added significantly. 

We left the camp half an hour before 
sunrise the next morning. There was 
a hint of rose over the tree tops in the 
east, but the sky overhead was piled 
with broken gray clouds. The morning 
was cold, with a light wind out of the 





don’t worry. We'll 
be out on an old 
logging road in 
another five min- 
utes.” 

We climbed a 
low ridge onto 
the ancient, 
brush-grown road 
and left the black 
mud and water 
holes of the 
swamp behind. 
But even the road 
was too wet for 
still-hunting. 


“Another tote road crosses this half 


a mile down, running north and south,” 
Jerry explained as we crunched along 
“We call it McKenzie Boulevard. Walt 
McKenzie killed his deer there one fall. 
That’s the eastern limit of our station 
We'll scatter there and get down t 
business.” 

We were wallowing through water 
boot-top deep, breaking ice at every 
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It was long after dark when Bob and Bernie showed up, carcass in tow 


deer, unseen, through the brush. That, 
he reasoned, was the old man. Just be- 
fore lunch time he jumped two more on 
a hemlock ridge, but once more all he 
saw was the flags. 

Jerry and I fared no better. We 
worked into the swamp, picking the 
quietest footing but making a lot of 
noise in spite of our best efforts. I was 
skirting a cedar windfall when I heard 




























northeast, hinting more snow. It looked’ step. ‘““‘What do you use?” Fred de- a deer jump. He swung Jerry’s way 
ike good deer weather. As we turmed manded. ‘Skates or water wings?”’ and I waited for the shot, but none 
iown the swamp trail toward the fork Just then, far behind us and to the came 
f the Big Wolf and the Little Wolf I south, we heard a shot rap out, the Half an hour later Jerry put up two. 
looked back at the empty meat pole’ echoes rolling loud through the morning I heard them coming and froze in my 
beside the clubhouse and wondered how _ stillness. The first gunfire of the season, tracks. We were hunting into the wind 
nany deer would hang there that night’ it jerked us to an abrupt halt. and the chances looked good. But the 
; and who would kill them. tight there Lady Luck started t deer halted in a tangled thicket not 
° We crossed the Big Wolf into our poke out her tongue at us. Off to the more than fifty yards in front of me 
P irea on a rough pole footbridge. Be- right of the road two deer crashed out and wouldn’t come on. One of them 
vond the river we wallowed for a_ of acedar thicket almost under our feet started snorting. He lifted me out of 
% ouple of hundred yards through water Fred was in the-lead and it should have my boots with every blast, for he made 
. and mud almost to our knees. The _ been his shot, but all he saw was a pair as much noise as a locomotive blowing | 
+ swamp pools were skimmed with thin of flags. Flags don’t wear horns, and_ the safety valve, but he stayed in the 
e and we crashed and sloshed and_ that was that. cedars and alders and I never did get a 
thumped our way along, about as quiet We separated half an hour after look at him. The snorting tapered off— 
ae 1s bull moose in a wallow. ward, Fred swinging south, Jerry and there was a final farewell blast a couple | 
t- “I hope this gets better as we go Inorth. The jinx divided itself into tw: of hundred yards ahead—and I knew I 
so ilong,”’ Fred grunted. “I wouldn’t give equal parts and went with us. Right had made my last contact with that deer. 
* 1uch for our chances of killing a deer after Fred left us, two does got out in We met Fred for lunch and hunted 
1d n a place like this.” front of him at slingshot range. They the rest of the day without luck. Late 
si “I wouldn’t give much for the privi- loped out into a clearing and while he n the afternoon I picked a runway and 
. lege of carry him after he was. held his breath and watched them he _ settled down for an evening vigil. I was 
k killed, either,’ Jerr: uckled. “But heard the swift furtive flight of a big (Continued on page 54) 
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HOT FIGHTERS 
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Fred coaxed him to shallow water, got ready to boot him up on the beach 


OY! Wait till Fred sees our 
string! Will his face be red!” 


Doc chuckled as we docked the 

boat. I untied the live stringer 
and hauled up our catch, fourteen fat 
rainbows running from a pound to per- 
haps three. My wrist watch read 10. 
We'd been on the lake since daylight, 
trolling with plugs and stillfishing with 
worms and grubs. 

“Looks like Fred will have to pull in 
his ears,’’ I agreed: 

I referred to Fred Guiol, fisherman, 
spinner of tall tales, and movie pro- 
ducer—occupations listed in the order of 
their importance. He had an inordinate 
fondness for fly fishing on June Lake, 
famed throughout the Sierra Nevadas 
of California for its sizable rainbows 
and its temperamental weather. 

Fred's not exactly a purist; he’s just 
hard to convince that trout won't take 
flies .under any and all conditions. 

Every sensible sportsman in these 
parts knows that June Lake trout don’t 
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take flies early in 
the season, but 


Fred had insisted 
on going it solo 
when Doc Wing- 


field and I cast our 
votes for trolling 
and stillfishing. It 
was our initial joust of the season with 
June’s scrappy rainbows. So Fred had 
hiked off up the lake in the darkness to 
a spot he knew about, while Doc and I, 
uncompromising realists, put - putted 
across the wind-swept south end for a 
dawn rendezvous with giant trout 
which we knew from past experience 
would be waiting for us—waiting lit- 
erally with open mouths. 

We hadn't noticed the cutting cold. 
Not with those broad-beamed, ferocious 
rainbows breaking their winter-long 
fast underneath the ice and testing our 
tackle and skill to the utmost. They 
hit in spurts, as do most lake rainbows, 
but when they did they stood on their 
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June Lake rainbows don’t take 
flies early in the season—not 
until the right men come along 





Not just one pound limit but two, taken in the far-famed High 
Sierras lake, Left to right: Bob Gerth, Fred Guiol, the author 


tails, danced about, and zoomed into 
the air in the best June Lake tradi- 
tion. 


We felt rather smug about our good 
judgment. And pretty sorry for Fred, 
whom we pictured as slowly freezing 
to death casting at trout that weren't 
there. 

At Bob Gerth’s store, as we non- 
chalantly but with ill-concealed cocki- 
ness displayed our two-limits string, 
Doc and I inquired about Fred. 

“Got in about 8:30,” grinned 
chewing at his ever-present hod. 

“Any luck?” asked Doc. 

“A couple,” said Bob offhandedly. 

Poor Fred. Gave up at 8:30 a. m., and 
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with only two fish. Well, we had plenty 
for everyone to eat. And plenty of ad- 
vice on where to go. 

As we neared our cabin, rafter-shak- 
ing snores proved that Fred could at 
least catch some sleep, a scarce com- 
modity in those parts. 

“Let's wake him up and show him 
our fish,”’ suggested Doc. 

Before I could answer I was stopped 
cold. Hanging from a stringer on the 
porch were two rainbows, both as long 
as your leg. I'll bet they weighed al- 
most eight pounds each! 

We woke Fred—but not to gloat over 
him, 

“Sure,” he yawned. “Got both of ’em 
inside of an hour. Lost a couple more 
nice ones when my reel froze. Boy, 
was it cold! Every time I cast I had 
to dip my rod in the water to thaw out 
the line so it’d go through the guides.” 

“Listen,”” said Doc, “don’t try to tell 
us you got ’em on flies.” 

“Yep. Professor on a No. 6 hook.” 

For the first time in my life I was 
sorry I'd caught a limit. Now Doc and 
I would have to wait until the next 
lay for a chance to prove Fred was 
kidding. 

“Serves us right for being so greedy,” 
moaned Doc. 


“Well, what about me?” demanded 
Fred. “I stopped fishing before 8 
‘clock.”’ 


Ds and I decided Fred had the right 
idea about catching a little shut-eye 
before lunch; but every time I dozed 
ff I dreamed man-eating rainbows 
were taking my rod out of my hand. 

Doc was having trouble too. “Con- 
und it!” he said. “Let’s go down to 
the boat landing and brush up on our 
casting. We'll probably need to get out 
plenty of line to compete with Fred.” 
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A giant rainbow broke water, the line screamed, and the battle was on. Six times that lunker leaped before settling down to a fierce tug of war 


The other fishermen cast wondering 
glances at us when they came in, most 
of them with fair strings. 

“They think we're nuts, casting when 
everybody’s fishing,’ said Doc. 

‘Maybe we are,” I muttered. 

I don’t know whether Fred and Doc 
needed the alarm next morning at 3:30, 
but I didn’t. I'd been awake half an 
hour. My leaders were soaked, all my 
big flies were in one box, and my rod 
already was rigged up and hanging on 
nails on the front porch 


"'C’ AY, do we have to freeze to death 

S on Fred’s account?” grumbled 
Doc. He still was underneath three 
blankets; even his curly red thatch was 
covered up. 

A roaring fire in the wood stove soon 
enticed him out. Steaming coffee, bacon 
and eggs, and more coffee followed in 
quick succession. Then we soon filed 
off in the inky darkness, with Fred 
in the lead. 

How long we walked I don’t know 
it was too dark to read my watch even 
in the glow of my smoldering brier. 
But it still was dark when Fred sounded 
off 

“Halt! Fall out!” 

I guess his making so many Army 
movies was to blame for that. But he 
was our top kick and we were willing 
to follow. 

For some minutes I tried to tie a fly 
on with my heavy fleece-lined gloves, 
but at last gave it up in despair and I 
took a chance on frost-bitten digits. By 
the time it was light enough to see I 
could tell we were at the north end of 
the lake, where the constant pounding 
of the waves has built up a sandy 
beach. It seemed quite shallow out 
twenty or so feet; beyond that there 
seemed to be a ledge. Not a breeze 


stirred. The surface of the lake was 
glassy. 

“Hey,”’ shouted Doc, “look at those 
whoppers!” 

Sure enough, there the trout were! 
Cruising around, as long as a govern- 
ment questionnaire. 

Fred read my thoughts. “It’s too 
calm now. But wait. When a ripple 
comes up we'll get some action.” 

As Fred waded out about thirty feet, 
I longed for waist-length waders and 
three woolen shirts such as Fred had 
on. My hip boots, bearing patches in 
half a dozen spots testifying to ill-ad- 
vised encounters with hidden snags in 
the Owens River bottoms on a pheasant- 
hunting trip, made me hesitate to fol- 
low Fred. But not for long. I thought 
of those two lunkers of his that were 
hanging in the ice box in camp, and 
plunged in. Doc followed suit. 

I could feel icy water trickle in 
around the patches of my rubber boots, 
but excitement made me forget my 
freezing toes. Well, almost. 

Fred was in up to his waist—casting 
methodically, repeatedly, out fifty or 
sixty feet 


VENTURED out as far as I thought I 


dared. Although my feet were wet I 
saw no need for going in over my 
boot tops. A big rainbow was swim- 


ming along about forty feet away, and 
I dropped my Professor within two 
feet of his nose. He made a tentative 
move toward the big feathered hook as 
it slowly sank. I retrived slowly, then 
with quick jerks. The trout swam 
right by. He didn’t seem frightened; 


just indifferent 


As I retrieved line in big loops for 
my next cast I realized the line was 
sticking in the guides, and my reel 

(Continued on page 74) 
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JOHN MARTIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB KUHN 


. WERE weary and mopy-mouthed. Too tired to 
accept the friendly glow of the camp fire. And 
too busy salvaging our bruised carcasses to talk 
about the day that lay dismally behind us. Tiny 
particles of ice pirouetted through a screeching gale and 
peppered a sieve into the custard fog that blanketed our 
tarpaulin tent and isolated Tennessee’s land of the wild 
“Russian” boar from the rest of the world. 

Sleet, and sleet alone, could grope its way through the 
messy gray scud that hugged Tobe’s Gap. Flashlight shafts 
bounced back with blinding suddenness and gas lanterns bit 
at the murk without making a dent. 

Somewhere out there among the mossback ledges of the 
Great Smokies two hunters who made our party two dozen 
were lost. They were shackled by the laurel and rhododen- 
dron jungles. They were lost in the numbing mist that 
buried this raw and hogless November day. A searching party, 
had there been enough energy to muster one, could lose itself 
too—100 yards from camp site. A frost-bitten ear to the 
wind convinced us a rifle shot would be a waste of powder. A 
hunting horn would be just another loss of breath. 

As all of us were hoping the missing men had safely 
bedded up underneath an overhanging bowlder, Uncle Bud 
Graves, scrawny and nearly seventy, broke the ghastly silence. 

“Hit sure war a race,” he cackled. ‘Old Snaggle Tushes, 
he fetched up in a ivy thicket and started rakin’ dog meat 
‘fore I could git thar. Hit war Snag all right.” 

The old mountaineer guide kneeled on the smoking earth 
floor and thoughtfully stroked Buddy’s frazzled ears. Buddy 
was half Plott hound, half Airedale. Pain was chiseled into 
his fuzzy year-old face. 

“Looka thar,”’ groaned Uncle Bud, “he air cut clean to his 
innards. Ef the Good Lawd'll let you live, dawg, Uncle Bud 
be er havin’ to plait these hyar ears o’ yourn.” 


HE bleeding Buddy whimpered and trembled. He was 

lucky to be alive. Beside him lay Betsy, his year-old 
half-sister and full Plott. Old Snag had speared her left hind 
leg and laid open a deep red seam. 

Uncle Bud threaded a long needle with black cotton thread 
and began putting Buddy back together. He muttered to 
himself as he tightened the first stitch. 

“T'll git ‘im fer it ef hit’s the last thing I ever git done 
the rest o’ my borned days.”’ 

Clint Davis wangled me into this hunt. He swore all over 
his*250-pound frame I'd see and hear things I couldn't believe 
in Unaka Mountain. I was convinced long before I saw Uncle 
Bud knitting Buddy back into one piece. 
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The mountaineers skinned 
more than one black bear 
that was fool enough to 
tackle the wild ‘Rooshin' 





I’d heard and read numerous versions of how this hog- 
dog-hillbilly feud began funneling out of the Smokies. 
Tennessee and North Carolina share the blame. Some say 
an English sportsman named George Moore brought the 
original wild boars to Tennessee from Prussia in 1910. 
Others claim an adventurer named Barnes imported them 
from Germany’s Black Forest. Still others argue that two 
North Carolina brothers brought them from Russia after 
the first World War. 

What the truth of the matter is perhaps never will be 
determined. The truth might detract from the glamour. 

The red-eyed brute that roams the wilderness of eastern 
Tennessee and western North Carolina is big, shortsighted, 
and short-tempered. His narrow body slopes downward 
from powerful shoulders to nondescript hams. The tusks of 
some specimens are six inches long. He has long brownish- 
black bristles, generally split at the ends. Underneath lies 
a thin coat of fine wool, telltale evidence that he’s a native 
of cold regions. Tall and narrow, he runs faster than a 
buck when hard-pushed by hounds, and un- 
like domestic pigs, he has a world of 
endurance. 

He is bigger and stronger, if not more 
vicious, than the boars of India, and Malaya, 
and Santa Cruz 
Island, off Santa 
Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Native ridge 
runners were the 
first to find this 
boar, and it was 
for revenge that 
they began hunt- 
ing him. Their 
coon dogs, always 
willing to swap a 
sniff for a snort, 
were being shred- 
ded regularly by 
this wild tusk- 
armed surgeon 
from the Old 
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RUSHING A HUGE “ROOSHIN” BOAR IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Country. Coon hunting is a religion and a sacred heritage 
among the mountaineers, and owning good coon dogs means 
more to these people than having shelter overhead. 

One night around a blazing log fire in Clem Fortenberry’s 
shack, the talk got around to coon dogs. Before long the 
oys discovered that their best dog on trail and their best 
log at the tree had been butchered by boars and left to 
bleach in the hills. 

At that point Clem reared up on his hind legs. “This hyar 
dog-killin’ has got ter stop. We-uns air bein’ ruint,’’ he 
swore, “and we-uns air da-blamed tard o’ it.” 

Everybody said amen to that and, determined to end this 
costly reign of terror, the ridge runners took up the 
bloody trail. 

They mixed coon hounds with Airedales and crossed this 
nongrel with blood- 
hounds to develop a 
trailing, fighting, 
running dog for the 
sole purpose of work- 
ing the ugly tuskers. 
They shouldered 
muzzle-loaders and 
britch-loaders,”’ but 
E they couldn’t stop 
the dog killing. They 
4 took an eye for an 
r ; eye though, and any 
D time was hog-killin’ JN 
time in Tennessee’s pen 
nountains. (fj 
Whether it was 





ecause pork chops 
ind ham were scarc- 
er on my table than 





finger bowls at a wiener roast, or whether it was Clint Davis’s 
tales that did it, 1 found myself in the lost land of the wild boar 
hoping for meat and red-ham gravy, with a thrill tossed in to 
boot. And it was the hams of Snaggle Tushes that I sought 
most, whether they were tenderized, toughened, or just 
plain sliced. 

The men of the mountains called Snaggle Tushes a “he- 
monster hog.’ They declared he weighed more than 400 
pounds and that his upper right tusk was at least seven 
inches long. Mud on trees near his wallow reached thirty- 
seven inches from the ground. The imprint of his powerful 


body in the mud ruts measured six feet from snout to tail. 
The boar had twisted off his upper left tusk in the lungs 
Rowdy. He had been shot and shot at. 
He had been cornered 


of Ben Ellis’s dog 
He had been chased and he had chased. 


For twenty minutes, in the depths of Hell's Well 
far below us, the hoof and tooth struggle went on 
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by trained packs many times, but he had always slashed a 
road to freedom, leaving crippled and dead dogs in his wake. 

Snaggle Tushes, with just one good upper, was the terror 
of these wilds. He was cunning and vicious when chased. And 
more than once the mountain men had skinned black bears 
that knew no better than to choose Snag for supper. His 
ferocity and speed and incredible sagacity made him the 
most formidable quarry any dog or man could encounter 
east of the Rockies—-or west of them. 

So Uncle Bud Graves’s report that Snag himself had been 
in that ivy-thicket fracas kindled the hopes and quickened 
the heavy hearts of every man on this November hunt. 

The weather broke during the night and the mist lifted. 
The mercury climbed above freezing. Long before daybreak 
the twenty-two survivors of the first day washed domestic 
ham and eggs down with strong coffee and plunged back 
into the mass of undergrowth and rocks. 

Clint and I took a compass reading on Wauchessi Lookout 
before we went after Old Snag. Not that we didn’t trust 
the woodsmanship of Ossie Akin, our guide; but we were 
thinking about the two lost hunters, and the compass gave 
us some feeling of security. 

“That tower will be easier climbing than a tree,’’ Clint 
laughed. He meant in case of a jammed gun and a charging 
boar. One hunter had been mauled to death by a wounded 
boar on this same mountain. 

Ossie reminded you of a clean young hickory tree. His 
eyes were clear and sharp blue. He was six feet and could 
carry his sinewy 175-pound chassis over the rough mountain 
terrain like a Rocky Mountain goat. He had been running 
boars twenty of his twenty-nine years. Ossie had a pack of 
four Plotts, and the leader was Bugle, the lone survivor of 
a litter of ten that had fought the tuskers and lost. 


National Forest; I shouldered a 
.30/06 whose chief distinction had been puncturing a double- 
spread comic page at seventy-five yards the first time I 
sighted it in. We left our ’scopes at home, for boars are shot 
when brought to bay or charging fast at close range. 

Ossie cut his pack loose along the northern slope of 
Sassafras Ridge at the crack of first dawn. It was cold to 
the marrow and the chestnut oaks and spruce trees bent 
before the chilling gusts. Through the swoosh of the boughs 
we heard the drawling tenor of Bugle open up. 

“‘He’s done struck-—lissen at him!”’ Ossie motioned toward 
Panther Creek, a sparkling little stream that hurried into 
the trout waters of Tellico River. 

Bugle pulled that long chord again and the young dogs 
Joe, Lou, and Blue Music—fell in behind, all giving eager 
mouth 

We climbed downward over jagged granite bowlders. The 
damp, thick moss made the footing slippery and our progress 
was slow. Clint propped his 250 pounds against a sycamore 
tree for a blow when we reached the stream bank. I sat 


LINT packed a .30/30 that had given him two white- 
tails in the Pisgah 


Escaping from the dogs, he crashed 
into Ossie's legs, and the guide 
went down like a bludgeoned lamb 





down on a rotting birch log as the dogs went out of hearing. 

Ossie pointed to broken places in the leafy mold of the 
endless forest floor. ‘““‘Them’s fresh sign all right. But they 
ain’t pure Rooshins.” 

The sturdy son of the hardwoods then told us how the 
fierce Prussians had crossed with the free-ranging moun- 
tain razorback, a temperamental pig himself. He just doesn’t 
run so fast as the ‘‘Rooshins,” and he tires more quickly. 


"IISSEN!"” Ossie mumbled. “These ears ain't never fooled 

[* me yit. Ef this ain’t the first time, we got a hog 
to shoot.” 

Clint looked at me and shook his head. He was just as 
deaf as I was. We heard nothing, but we didn’t wait a 
second time for Ossie to say “Foller me.” 

Our guide set a killing pace, but we managed to hang on, 
and when we topped a small ridge we could hear the dogs 
barking. They were closer than we had thought. The 
thick laurel bushes muffled the barking and growling. 

“You go that away,” Ossie ordered me. “You foller me,” he 
told Clint. 

We crept closer and Ossie moved in to second his dogs. 
He was afraid his overzealous puppies would crowd the 
cornered hog too closely; for the dog that slashes and fails 
to leap away never lives to fight another day. But this time 
it was Ossie who made the mistake. 

The boar’s patience already was waning, and he had 
been cut about the hind quarters. When he saw Ossie he 
charged through the circling dogs and crashed head-on into 
Ossie’s legs. Our guide went down like a bludgeoned lamb. 
But the boar’s rapier tusks missed and he wheeled for a 
second attack, blind to the grip Bugle had locked on his 
flank, and disdainful of the other dogs. With a powerful 
thrust the hog slung Bugle into the air and stood there 
bristling and snorting. His ivories flashed white through the 
raging foam that bubbled from his curled, quivering lips. 
His washboard sides pounded like a bellows. 

It happened so quickly that I stood there frozen and 
fascinated with boar ague. Just as the boar, blind with rage 
and fear, lowered his ugly head for a death-dealing charge, 
Clint plowed a Silvertip bullet into his head. It was a perfect 
story-book shot and the boar fell on his back. His feet 
trembled in the air and the young dogs sailed onto him 
Bugle knew better. He’d nearly lost a foreleg once when 
a dying boar swung his head convulsively. 

This perfect shot of Clint’s saved Ossie from painful dam- 
age, and the mountaineer got up grinning. He was unhurt. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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PISTOL is hardware enough for 
any man to carry along on a 
Michigan wildcat hunt. At 


¥ least that’s what my friend 
® Russ Martin says, and he ought to 
know. He has hunted and killed plenty 


f the bob-tailed critters. 

Russ, I admit, may be a wee bit prej- 
udiced. The shotgun-carrying boys in 
ur party, seeing his pack sack full of 
icture-taking machinery, probably 
oncluded that he was not so much in- 
terested in killing cats as he professed 

be. Before evening they were to 
hange their minds. 

It was a day such as a cat hunter 
ireams of, but seldom finds. Cold dawn 
had revealed fresh snow. It was not 
nore than six inches deep, at a time of 
year when one might expect two feet 
u the level in the upstate Sage Lake 
ountry. In snow that is not deep, cat 
tracks are easily followed, swamps are 
likely to be frozen, and one can follow 
the trail almost anywhere. George 
Powell’s dogs, Speed and Spots, tugged 
at their leashes as we made ready for 
the hunt. 

The dogs were loosed when we found 
4 cat track which crossed the road. The 
trail was cold, the dogs nosed slowly, 
and we followed into the swamp at an 
easy pace—through jack pines, pin 
herries, oaks, and over a popple ridge. 
We broke out on a pothole lake that lay 
solid and snow-covered. There tracks 
led through the cat-tails at the lake 
margin, straight across the ice, and 
around the ridge at the far side. By 
that time the dogs and their owner 


WHO HAD THE LAST LAUGH? 
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The trail led through lakeside cat-tails and straight across the ice 
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were far in the 
lead. 

Russ and I 
climbed the ridge 
and stopped at 
the top for breath. 
The crisp air bit 
into our nostrils 
and the glint of 
the sun made us 
squint. About us * 
were popples and 
wild cherries. Be- 
low us leafless 
tamaracks, py- 
ramidal spruces, 
snow-hung cedars 
ran for miles, un- 
til another ridge 
broke the horizon 
withwhite-barked 
popples against 
the winter sky—a scene for an artist. 

“That's real cat country,” said Russ, 
in admiration. And then a long howl 
from Spots rolled up from the swamp. 
It told us plainer than newspaper head- 
lines that the trail was no longer cold. 
When Speed put ditto marks on that 
howl, we knew our fun was about to 
begin. 

We slid down the slope, picked our 
way across a stream on a down log, 
and followed an old deer trail where 
conifer branches hung low under their 
burden of snow. But now the music of 
the hounds was growing faint. At a 
spot which looked like a crossing of the 
trails, we brushed the snow off a log 
and sat down to wait. 
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Homeward bound, wi 


NOT TH 





th the critter slung across George's back 


“The dogs will bring the cat back,” 
said Russ confidently, and pulled out his 
pipe. 

For a long time we sat there in the 
quiet of the swamp. A ruffed grouse 
flew in and settled on the branch of a 
lone popple. A varying hare loped 
lazily along, almost lost against the soft 
snow into which his big feet dug deep. 
A red squirrel scolded from a cedar as 
the grouse thundered away. But even 
in that protected spot, the cold finally 
crept through my woolen clothing. 

“That cat must have gone farther 
than I thought. It’s a good thing 
George kept up with the dogs,” said 
Russ as he stood up to take the trail 

(Continued on page 54) 
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KING OF THE WESTERN HILLS 


VERHEAD the sky is blue. The bald tops 

of the high peaks glisten with new snow. 

Lower slopes of the great hills shimmer 

with the gold of frost-splashed aspens. It’s 

hunting time in the Rockies, when sportsmen take 

to the field to match their wits against one of the 

canniest of all our big-game animals, the mule deer 

so strikingly presented in color on the opposite 

page by Francis Lee Jaques, master artist of the 
wildlife field. 

No trophy is more prized than a splendid head 
of a mule-deer buck; no flesh of game is more de- 
licious than its venison. The man who bags one 
of these mountain kings has skill and often raw 
luck as well, for they are smart, have stamina, and 
are dangerous when cornered. No finer hunt may 
be had than the one awaiting you as crisp autumn 
creeps in among the great peaks of the Western 
hills. 

Although the elk and the moose are larger mem- 
bers of the family, the muley is the biggest of the 
group we know by the name of deer. Often big 
bucks weigh 400 pounds or more, with an occa- 
sional specimen approaching a quarter of a ton. 
No wonder the Cree Indians call this deer Ap-is- 
chich-i-kosh, or ‘small moose’’! 

The classification of our North American deer 
has been subject to considerable revision from time 
to time, and on certain minor points (having to do 
mostly with black-tails and mules) authorities still 
differ, so a degree of confusion persists. But what 
follows may be taken as being in line with current 
views, as accepted both by scientists generally and 
by leading sportsmen. 

Within the three principal divisions—-white-tails, 
mules, and a 
black- tail race of 
mules—-areanum- 


y : 
\\+! ‘ ‘ , ber of subspecies, 
) / distinguished by 
/. size, markings, 
K My, ; and other fea- 
{ /) tures. There are 


little white-tails 
in the Southwest 
that weigh sixty 
to eighty pounds; 
white-tails in the 
Northern woods 
that approach the 
size of the mules. 
Similarly, in the 
mule group there 


PAINTING AND 
SKETCHES BY 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


are little fellows weighing less than a hundred pounds, 
and the big mule deer of the Rockies. 

Certain characteristics of all the mule-deer group 
are readily checked for identification. All have big, 
scooplike ears—the character from which they derive 
their common name and the equipment that permits 
them to hear sounds no human can detect. All mule- 
deer antlers fork, usually in definite Y’s, instead of 
having prongs along a central beam as do the white- 
tail’s. Mule-deer antlers branch directly out instead 
of rising from the skull and turning sharply forward. 
The white-tail flashes his flag as he leaps away, but 
the mule deer clamps down his tail. The leg glands 
near the hock of a mule deer are large, more than 
twice as big as those on white-tails of similar size. 
There is no known way to distinguish species by tracks 
alone. 

The antler forking of the black-tail is much the 
same as that of other mule deer, but the well-defined 
range (from northern California to British Columbia), 
the black tail, a black stripe along the back, leg 
glands that are smaller, the running gait, and the 
way the tail is held, differentiate the black-tail from 
its fellows. 

Most numerous and largest of the mules are the 
big Rocky Mountain species. These are the ones most 
generally called mule deer. From this point on we refer 
solely to them. 

The name of the mule deer was bestowed on Sep- 
tember 17, 1804, by Lewis and Clark where they first 
encountered them on the Missouri River, not far below 
the Great Bend. Today the technical name, Odocoil- 
eus hemionus, means just that; for ‘“‘hemionus’’ means 

(Continued on page 66) 
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At times I've had to climb a 
tree. That's something timber 
wolves can't do, but they can 
dig one up if it's not too big! 
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I've met them 
many times in the twenty-eight 


IMBER WOLVES! 


years I’ve been traveling the 

woods of Revillag Gedo in south- 
eastern Alaska. I’ve trailed wolves and 
wolves have trailed me. Sometimes they 
run from me, but I was never foolish 
enough to run from them. 

At times I’ve had to climb a tree. 
That’s something timber wolves can’t 
do, but they can dig one up if it’s not 
too big. I heard of an old Indian who 
was chased by wolves on Prince of 
Wales Island. He shot away all his am- 
munition, then shinned up a tree. The 
hungry animals pawed at the roots un- 
til the tree tipped over, then ate the 
man up. Maybe you think that’s a tall 
tale, but I know it could happen. I’ve 
seen what digging wolves do around ot- 
ter dens and beaver houses when they 
want to get at the animals inside. 

Of course, I don’t believe all the wolf 
yarns I’ve heard, but I know enough 
about the beasts to realize that they 
are not cowardly. They are mighty 
crafty, though, and unpredictable. They 
don’t often tackle a man around these 
parts because they’re seldom that hun- 
gry; but if the deer get scarce and the 
wolves are half famished, they’ll go for 
aman quick enough. Just a couple of 
years ago a trapper on Prince of Wales 
Island didn’t come to town for so long 
that a searching party was sent out to 
look for him. All they found was gnawed 
bones, torn clothing, and his broken 
sun—evidence that he had fought a los- 
lng fight with a pack of wolves. 
JANUARY, 1945 





“4 YEARS TRAPPING 
TIMBER WOLVES 


Some hair-raising experiences with the 
great gray ghosts of the north country 


By MELTON ORTON 








A friend of mine 
was luckier. He 
was crossing a 
muskeg about a 
mile from his home 
when he heard the 
howling of wolves. 
Seeing the pack 
racing toward him, 


he climbed the 
nearest tree, but it 
was hardly tall 
enough. As the 


beasts leaped and 
lunged, one caught 
the man’s pants leg 
with its teeth and 
ripped it off. My 
friend drew his knife and started slash- 
ing at the leaping brutes. Fortunately, 
his son was coming out to meet him and 
arrived just in time. A few shots from 
the lad’s rifle scattered the hungry pack 

One day as I was crossing a muskeg 
I saw something move behind a bush. 
Thinking it was a deer, I went toward 
it, and came face to face with a huge 
black timber wolf. We both stood still 
and eyed each other. I pulled my .45 
revolver and fired. I saw him flinch as 
the bullet hit his right shoulder, but 
he made no attempt to move. I squeezed 


the trigger again, but the gun didn’t 
go off—-the first time it ever failed me. 
We continued staring at each other 


The blood 
reddening the 
a muscle. 


was running down his leg, 
snow, but he didn’t move 


HEN out of the corner of my eye I 
J Foon other movements. There were 
four more wolves, two on either side of 
me. They merely glanced at me sort of 


good-naturedly as they walked past, 
almost at arm’s length, toward their 
wounded companion. More wolves si- 


lently appeared until nine were in sight 
in front of me. Several were black, and 
the rest gray, except for one that looked 
just like a collie dog. They filed solemn- 
ly past the old black boy and disap- 
peared in the woods. Finally the wound- 
ed wolf turned and moved slowly away, 
stopping every few feet to look back 
over his shoulder as though he still had 
a notion to jump me. That pack had 
certainly had me _ surrounded; why 


they didn't close in I'll never know. 

Another time I was returning from a 
trip in the forest, with several lonely 
miles still between me and home, when 
I heard wolf calls. The hair on the 
back of my neck stood up as it always 
does when I am alone and hear that 
terrifying baying. And I’m not afraid 
of wolves, either, so long as I have my 
gun. This time the sounds kept coming 
closer and closer for a long time before 
the pack came in sight. Then I saw 
five black forms darting here and there 
through the underbrush. They weren't 
on my trail, just hunting. I couldn't 
help admiring them; their hair was all 
fluffed up and shining and they looked 
so enormous and full of strength and 
vitality. One fellow which seemed as 
big as a bear paused and put his front 
feet up on a log to have a look at me. 
{ took careful aim with my .38 auto- 
matic and he tumbled down behind the 
log. That ended the howling. The pack 


melted into the bushes. I took two or 
three shots at another as he flashed 
across an open space, but he kept on 


going. When I went to look for the one 
[ had shot I found a little blood, but no 
animal. 


[r TAKES a lot of meat to feed a wolf 

the year round, and when packs get 
as big as twenty or thirty you’d wonder 
that there is a deer left on the island 
and there's no telling how many packs 
are scouring the island. When deer are 
scarce they eat anything from beetles 
and berries up to but not including 
bears. I’ve often seen the scattered bits 
of fur which represent a beaver that 
wandered too far from the water. Even 
is the sight of the tiny 
hoofs of an unborn fawn in wolf sign. 
When a wolf can’t run down a tough 
old buck he may still catch a doe which 
is heavy with young. 

Wolves are the only animals that I 
really like to trap, but the pan of a trap 
mighty small thing in a wide 
stretch of country, and some old wolves 
get pretty smart. When I first started 
setting wolf traps it was two years be- 


more gruesome 


iS a 


fore I caught any. Since then I've 
caught more than 100 in this small 


Naha River Valley. My biggest was a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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took before Dun- 


HE hunt 
ninger the mind reader began to 
be heard on the 


place 


radio, so it is 

loubtful that Dad Saunders and 
his son had ever considered the matter 
of telepathy. 

Also it happened before this reporter 
knew anything at all of the habits of 
Branta canadensis canadensis (a very 
little may be added, than he 
knows now) or of the standard methods 
of the guides of Currituck Sound. So 
that fully believed at the time that 
the tactics which got me that triple in 
Canada geese were the product of some 
mystic mental link between Blanton 
Saunders and his dad. And whatever 
the evidence to the contrary, I prefer 
to continue to believe it. 

Neither Sammy nor I had hunted be- 
fore in that amazing North Carolina 
country which a large proportion of the 
goose population of North America has 
for centuries wintering 
grounds. Sammy is the fabulous news 
photographer, Sam Schulman, cele- 
brated in the best-seller he and Bob 
Considine turned out under the title 
“Where’s Sammy?” He is a little fellow 
with a round face, a round belly, and an 
air of faint surprise. And for all his 
camera exploits, he much prefers to 
point a scattergun at a broadbill than 
a Speed Graphic at a king. As who 
wouldn't ? 

As for me, I’m one of the legion of 
New York City rod and gun enthusiasts. 
Some of us are experts. Most of us are 


less, it 


chosen as 


~ HONKERS | 


dubs. Our contact with the 
Great Outdoors consists of a 
twice-daily walk (when the 
weather’s good) between 
apartment house and office, 
with an occasional week-end 
in a Long Island duck blind, 
or on a near-by lake or 
stream, say in New Jersey. 

This, then, was a very special oc- 
casion. Gas was still unrationed and 
12 gauge shells were plentiful. It was 
mid-December and, though Pearl Har- 
bor had happened only a few days 
before, we didn’t think we were being 
neglectful of patriotic duties. I had 
applied for an Army commission, and 
Sammy and his camera already had 
been on the European war front. This 
was a breathing space before things 
to come. We were gay and momentarily 
carefree and we passionately loved the 
countryside through which we drove 
and all good and beautiful people we 
met along the way. 

Our visit was to encompass a week, 
equally divided between Lake Matta- 
muskeet and the shore of Currituck 
Sound at a little town called Poplar 
Branch. We intended to shoot geese at 
the former location, ducks at the latter. 
As it happened, things turned out ex- 
actly in reverse. 

The great story of Mattamuskeet has 
been told many times. On this marshy 
expanse, countless generations of 
waterfowl, in particular the great 
Canada goose, have arrived each au- 
tumn from their vast northern breed- 
ing grounds, following well-charted fly- 
ways seemingly varying scarcely more 
than the distance of a wingspread from 
the aerial paths their ancestors fol- 
lowed before the white man first set 
foot in America. 

Here, where the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
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All Dad had to do was sling ‘em over his back JA) 





When help from without is needed 
to coax wary geese within range, 
mental telepathy’s the answer! 


By 
KENNETH McCALEB 


but had there 
been no gun with- 
in a thousand 
miles it would 
still have been a 
thrilling sight. 
The Saunders's 
open power boat 
was big enough, 


hadn’t. Here, for two days, we shot 
full bags of ducks—mostly widgeon 
which stormed into our big stake-out 
goose decoys, for at Mattamuskeet they 
scorn to set out duck stool—and never 
succeeded in persuading a goose to 
come within three gunshots! 

There were plenty of explanations. 
It was bluebird weather—bright skies 





and scarcely a breath of wind. It was with room to 
late in the season, and the birds were spare, for the six 
wary. It had been unusually dry and of us—Dad and 
}much of the marshland on the gunning Blanton, Sammy 
area was now arid and hard-caked. and me, and two 
» Still, geese were being killed from pit other gunners, 


} blinds in near-by fields. So we, who had from Philadel- 


Bcome to shoot waterfowl over water, phia, whom we'd Left to right: Sam Schulman, Dad Saunders, and the author 

}refused to give up hope. met the night be- 

| Not all the geese, we reasoned, could ~~ fore. Actually the 
uge [be at Mattamuskeet and its immediate day would have been better for the a mile-wide promontory of sand dune 
n 5 environs. Surely the more open water, upland quail shooting the two Pennsyl- and marsh beyond which lay open 
or marsh-bordered, of Currituck Sound  vanians had already enjoyed for a week, water. An equal distance from the 
e! on worth a try. And so it proved _ for it was bluebird weather again; but western shore was the blind to which 
1¢ when we got to Poplar Branch. they wanted a change from fields and Blanton took the Philadelphians after 
w 2 brier patches. dropping Dad and Sammy and me and 





= arrived late 


canal? 


<i 


s best get home to pack 


HAT there may be in Poplar 

Branch other than the Saunders 
home and family, and the dock from 
which their boat and others set out for 
the blinds, I do not know. We were 
there less than twenty-four hours. We 
one afternoon. We were 
tired. We’d been listening to the war 
news on the radio and we’d made a 
possibly mistaken phone call to New 
York. Sammy had learned that he’d 
his cameras 


» and duffle for another assignment over- 


Behind us trailed two low-slung, 
wide-beamed pole boats, loaded with the 
two finest goose rigs I’d ever seen. The 
whole Saunders family had participated 
in making the decoys, and each was a 
work of art: base and head of balsa 
wood, body of canvas over heavy wire 
half-hoops, skillfully shaped and painted 
so not even a thorough wetting could 
give them a shine. They are incredibly 
light and durable; we were told that 
some had been in use for ten successive 
seasons, with only an annual paint job 


our decoy boat. By unspoken agree- 
ment, Blanton went along with the two 
men he’d been guiding right along, with 
Dad drawing Sammy and me, so far 
an unknown quantity. 

Our enormous rig consisted of six 
dozen big goose decoys, a dozen and a 
half canvasbacks and redheads. ‘To 
make it look homelike,’ Dad explained 
seriously. Under his careful direction 
we helped lay out the stool, arranged 
in larger or smaller groups around the 
blind. 


seas. It would be a good idea for me- and general overhaul. “If I were a goose and felt like mak- 
to make a personal appearance in Two or three miles from the dock we ing new friends,” I said to Sammy as 
Washington on my way back in refer- came in sight of our blinds. Though we surveyed the job, “I'd sure make for 
ence to my Army commission. they’re very different from the coffins’ this spot.” 

At Poplar Branch, you leave the dock covered by marsh hay in which we lie “Umm,” he agreed. ‘And if any of 
at sunup, or you did when we were’ for so many hours on Long Island each them do, we can tell ‘em: ‘Come on, 
sthere. No business of starting out season, we'd shot before from these boys. It’s only Ken and Sammy. They 
Whenever you wish and getting your’ elaborate raised structures in which a won't bother you.'” 
rig laid out so you can begin shooting large boat and as many as four men, For a time, however, it looked as 
the moment the law allows. Presum-_ seated in comparative comfort, may be though the Saunders’s artistic efforts 

| ably because the birds were more concealed. I still think a Long Island were all for naught. The sun was high 
humerous than in most places, the’ black duck would laugh in your face if by now, and the thousands of geese 
Currituck waterfowl hunters were you tried to lure him near such a pala- the boats had raised on their way to 


bock 


given the extra hazard to overcome. 
And as the fleet of power boats started 
trom the dock, you could see why. 
From marsh points not more than 100 
leet from the dock, geese arose and 
Went honking off into the _ sunrise. 
Hundreds more, as we putt-putted our 


tial edifice, but the birds must be so ac- 
customed to seeing these tiny offshore 
islands around the Maryland coast that 
they think (and who says a duck can’t 
think?) they’re a natural part of the 
landscape. 


the blinds had gone elsewhere. The 
sky was cloudless and the air felt more 
like April than December, but a breeze 
had begun to stir up a slight chop out 
in the bay and this gave us encourage- 
ment. 

For two hours we sat, happy to be 


Way along, joined them from marshy HE two blinds from which our party there even though we didn’t see a 
points and inlets—geese and swan and was to shoot were 800 or 1,000 yards feather. Halfway across the bay a 
ducks, a whirring, honking, quacking apart in an east-west line near the op- little bunch of ruddies flew and frol- 


Convention. 
Our fingers were itching for the 
triggers of the guns stowed in the bow, 
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posite shores of a long bay in Currituck 
Sound. Sammy’s and mine was built 
some 150 yards from the eastern shore, 


icked, and once a single Canada streaked 
out of nowhere, heading south high 
(Continued on page 84) 
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ISTORY repea‘s itself. Authori- 
ties can point to this example 
and that example in order to 
prove the assertion. They can 
cite facts indicating that whenever a 
great leader appears a great civiliza- 
tion is almost certain to follow. They 
can show you precedents for most of 
the outstanding events in world history 

Not until last spring, however, did 
the truth of that first statement strike 
me forcibly. With no thought of acting 
as an hisorical guinea pig, I was headed 
for the Pacific surf. After pedaling 
half the distance—approximately si 
miles—and dismounting to wipe the 
perspiration from my brow, I realized 
I was remaking history. 

My first fishing trip “on my own,” 
years before, had been made on a 
bicycle. Since that time I had run the 
gamut of auto camping, canoe cruising, 
hiking forays, train excursions, and 
boat floats. And here I was once again, 
cycling to the fishing grounds. Or, to 
be mildly facetious, completing the 
cycle. 

It wasn’t from choice this time; it 
just couldn't be helped. The previous 
night’s newspaper had carried a report 
about a corvina run about twelve miles 
down the coast. That was the night I 
almost had to shove my car into the 
garage, for it had sputtered and jerked 
trying to sip the last ounce of gasoline, 
and it would be a week before the next 
ration coupon became valid. Corvina 
runs are finicky and must be taken 
when available. So it was either walk 
or ride the bike. 

My biggest problem proved to be 
transportation of equipment. In the 
dim past I had been satisfied with a 
cane pole around which line, hook, sink- 
er, and bobber were wound. Bait for 
that initial excursion was procured at 
streamside—crawfish under rocks, 
grubs in rotten logs, and worms from 
near-by plowed fields. 

Again history made the decision for 
me. As of yore, I stripped the tackle 
box of bare essentials and packed them 
carefully in the small basket in front 
of the handlebars. My 150-yard free- 
spool reel, six-thread line, and the 
necessary hooks, leaders, and sinkers 
filled the lower half of the basket. Atop 
this was the bait, 
carefully wrapped 
in newspaper, 
then a lunch in a 
paper bag. The 
rod was tied to 


| headed for the ocean 
dismounted, wheeled 
the bike to the beach, 
then rigged the rod, 
stripped to shorts and 
bare feet, and got set 


“Ghigo ETS 


NO GAS? TWELVE MILES TO THE’ 


the bicycle frame, while in my fishing- 


jacket pocket was an empty flour s 
The sack was for the fish; hadn't 


younger brother always looked ques- 


tioningly up the creek road to se 
there were any fish dangling in 
sack from the handlebars when I 
riding home? 

As for the bait problem, soft-s 
sand crabs could be found on the be 
at low tide. 
is always on the incoming tide 
last two hours before flood; so I pe 
an extra mile to visit the bait sh 
route. 

Waders? I left them behind. 
nate wetting and drying in the s!} 
salt water holds no appeal for m« 
there was no place for that rather bulky 
item—-size 13 and with an ample waist 


It was either stay out of the surf or 


wear swim trunks and go barefo: 
had decided upon the latter. 
Now, still mopping my brow, I lo: 
at my watch. The first six miles 
been covered in three quarters oi 
hour. Flood tide was scheduled 
about noon and it was now just 
9 a.m. The bright April sun was s] 
ing sharply into my eyes, so I ma 


hand shade to watch the white I 
booming up on the sand. Only 
thought of that slightly curving 
just off the river mouth, spured me on 


The bottom contour of that area in th 
spring after the flood water of winter 
seemed to be just to the liking « 
roving corvina or corbina, a memb¢ 
the croaker family. 


T WAS nearing 10 a.m. when I fi 
shoved the bike over the protesting 
beach sand to the water’s edge. Sitting 
on the warm sand and relaxing 
moment eased the stiffness in my !egi 
and the cramp in my arms. Sin 
surf did not seem especially heavy 
the regular afternoon inshore win 
not blowing as yet, I decided to 
two-ounce lead. Sinker weights usé 
on the West Coast vary directly 
the severity of the surf, the streng 
of the inshore wind, and the weig! 
line. Most addicts use a wrapped 
cutta bamboo rod, nine feet or lons 
a 200 or 250-yard reel; a nine or tu 
thread twisted linen line, and a 
eight-ounce weight. Sinker shapes 
according to each fisherman’s idea © 
how best to hold the bait out in the sur 
By far the most popular—and I believt 
the best—is the three or four 
pyramid attached with the point dow? 
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But the best surf angling 


















PEDALER 


HE) SURF? LEG MUSCLE DOES IT! 
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My leader was made of synthetic gut 
about four feet long. A loop at the 
bottom held the weight while two other 
loops, equidistant on the strand, held 
two ten-inch snelled No. 6 hooks. This 
is more or less a standard rig for 
southern California beach fishing, both 
in the breakers and off the piers and 
groynes. Hook sizes and leader weights 
vary considerably, however. 

Wading into the foamy surf, I care- 
fully wet the line on my reel. Wet line 
is stronger, casts easily, and does not 
burn the thumb when spooled. Bait 
available at the stand that morning had 
included rock worms, razor clams, sand 
crabs, mussels, and salt fish—all good 
surf baits. My choice had been clams 
and mussels. I threaded a clam on the 
top hook and a section of mussel on the 
bottom one. Timing my approach in the 
water by a combination of getting used 
to the cold and trying to spot the next 
breaker, I managed to toss the light 
lead just over the top of a wave about 
150 feet out. 

Easing back up the beach until the 
incoming rollers just washed my ankles, 
I surveyed the scene. 

Miles of clean sand and white water 
stretched to either side. Behind me 
were the wide beach and the highway. 
Suddenly overhead a Navy patrol plane 
thundered past, seemingly only a few 
feet away. The pilot waved as he 
passed. Bits of brown kelp were wash- 
ing about in the ebb and flow, while 
here and there a stick of gray driftwood 
was tossed on the sand. To my left was 
the river; dry now, as it would be 
through summer and fall until the rains 
again came. The rushing water of the 
winter had cut out pockets in the sand 
bottom and the cruising surf fish liked 
to search therein for food. 


arte YLY a staccato tap was trans- 
mitted to my seven-foot split-bam- 
boo rod. After a short silence, again 
the tap came. At the third return I 
Struck but with no result. Probably 
one of the many varieties of surf perch 
or sparada, native to the coast. These 
small fish are remarkable for the fact 
that their young are born alive. 
Inspection showed that the clam had 
been the piéce de résistance, so after 
rebaiting I again cast. Just as I 
Shapped off the free-spool action I had 
&asmashing hit that kept right on going. 
After several sharp lateral runs I began 
to retrieve but on each retreating wave 
Was obliged to give a little line. Trying 
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to time my reeling with the coming and 
going of the rollers, I glimpsed, in the 
trough of a breaker, what looked to be 
a two-foot long corvina. Cooperation 
with the next comber brought it up on 
the sand, but the receding water and 
the fish’s struggles combined to release 
the hook. 


ROPPING the rod, I dived for the 
D silver warrior. There was barely 
enough water to cover the prize, but 
it was enough to permit his escape 
Life in the boiling, surging breakers 
gives these denizens the snap action 
and the wave judgment that are needed 
for survival. 

Using a tiny piece of clam on the 
top hook, and a three-ounce lead, I 
tossed again just over a breaking roller 
In the next thirty minutes I beached 
half a dozen nice surf perch, two small 
corvina, and a two-pound yellowfin 
another species of croaker. Breakers 
were increasing their fury and 
stepped-up wind was bringing great 
masses of kelp inshore now. 

Replacing the bottom hook with a 
larger one, I heaped on a great chunk 
of mussel. Shortly I had a weak strike, 
then a heavy pull. My rod arched to a 
fish which put up a dogged resistance 
for several minutes. I finally landed a 
four-foot leopard shark. Although 
shark meat sells in some markets for 
fifty cents a pound I have not yet de- 
veloped a taste for it, so I slipped the 
fish back in the water. It had made for 
variety, though, and variety makes for 


} 
ie 


spice. 

Strain on the rod from the heavy sea 
and kelp forced me to stop fishing 
shortly. As I ate my lunch I sadly 


anticipated the twelve-mile pump back 
to town—twelve miles, with the wind 
in my face all the way. 

The sun was lowering in the West as 
I slowly pedaled home. With sagging 
limbs and wind-burned face I turned 
up the driveway, to be greeted by my 
twelve-year-old daughter. 

“Any fish, daddy?” 

And then it came to me. As I stiffly 
dismounted to open the sack and dis- 
play six perch, two corvina, and my 
two-pound yellowfin, I remembered. 

On that first fishing trip taken years 


before, the catch Par? 

Td displayed to Wading into the surf, | 

my brother was: wet my line, tossed the 
2 light lead 150 feet out 

Sixsun perch,two  soonafterwardlhooked 

channel cats, and and landed a yellowfin 

atwo-pound carp! croaker. Weight: 2 Ib. 
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By HAL SPENCER 


They can outspeed an auto... or 
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Possibly the early Spaniards tried wing-shooting with their bell-muzzled escopetas 


E COMES SAILING out of the 

sunset sky, kindled to red and 

gold by the sinking sun, on 

long, swift, narrow wings. He 
is built like an interceptor airplane- 
and he can maneuver like one. When 
he sees a hunter he can duck and dodge 
and turn like a Spitfire. Fast? Well, 
if he passes close overhead, you can 
actually hear him whiz through the air 
like a speeding canvasback. 

What is this swift paragon of game 
birds? None other than the gentle 
mourning dove, the bird who opens the 
year’s gunning for those who live in 
the South and West. In the summer- 
time he may sit in a tree in your yard, 
cooing sweetly and mournfully and all 
you can do is dry-practice; but when 
the open season comes and the chips are 
down he is a first-rate game bird. 

Now and then someone writes that 
the dove is easy to hit, and that anyone 
who cannot run up a good average on 
doves ought to quit shooting and take 
up croquet. Take that with a grain of 
salt—well, several grains of salt. There 
is no bird in America so difficult to gen- 
eralize about as the dove, for at one 
time or another he calls for almost 
every kind of shooting there is. 

Under certain circumstances, the 
dove is easy to hit. Under others, the 
dove is darned hard to hit. Let’s take 
jump shooting, for example. If you find 


a field of wheat stubble or a weed patch 
where the doves are feeding, it is no 
great trick to get ten doves with from 
twelve to fifteen shots. Like interceptor 
planes, doves have great speed, but they 
don’t get off the ground very fast. Ordi- 
narily a dove that is feeding will flush 
at from twenty-five to thirty-five yards 
and will either drive directly away from 
the gunner or angle slightly. Doves are 
then easier to kill than quail. Angles 
are easy, and the man with a gun bored 
strong improved cylinder or modified 
choke can make remarkable records. 
The same thing can be said for water- 
hole shooting from a blind. The birds 
come in along about sundown, often by 
the hundreds, and just before they land 
to drink, they flutter almost stationary 
in the air. The man who waits for this 
moment will find dove shooting a pipe. 

But neither of those ways furnishes 
the greatest sport in dove shooting. 
For real sport, the No. 1 way of taking 
doves is pass-shooting them while 
they’re in flight. 


i. year I went hunting with a friend 
of mine, a swell guy but one given 
to overstatement through sheer exuber- 
ance. A fine shot, he can break 23 and 
24 at skeet and has been afield with a 
scatter-gun since he was knee-high to 
a duck. As we were starting out, he 
told me in all seriousness that he hadn’t 
missed a dove up to forty yards all sea- 
son, and frowned when I raised a skep- 
tical eyebrow. So we went hunting. 





put the dodges and twists of a 
swivel-hipped halfback to shame 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY HERB ROTH 


We chose a flyaway which was used 
plenty of doves and also by plenty 
hunters. The birds were coming in fr 
the north, and before they passed 
they had to run a gantlet of at le: 
half a dozen guns. In addition they had 
a little wind behind their tails. They 
were doing better than fifty miles 
hour, turning, twisting, swooping, like 
bats which had just escaped from hell 
and wanted to see no more of the joint. 
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HEN the rim of the sun hit the 
mountains and further shooting 
became illegal, my friend joined 
with a sheepish grin on his face. 
“Well, pal,” I inquired, “did you miss 
any?” 
“I sure did!” he admitted. “I or 
got six. Now go ahead and laugh!” 
Earlier in the season, my friend had 
been doing his gunning at a water h 
on a posted ranch. He was shooti! 
from a blind, and as the birds cam: 
drifting in they’d cut down their sp¢ 
to alight. Shooting on those almost 
stationary birds, it is easy to run up 4 
long’ record of hits. But pass-shooti! 
at leery birds that are really traveling 
is something else again. love 
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Sure, d 
shooting is easy—sometimes! 
Rumor has it that it was a d 
which flew out of the ark a few th 
sand years ago and returned bearing 
an olive branch. The dove, too, is con- 
sidered a creature of romance, a bille: 
and cooer. As a consequence of all th 
build-up, some members of the non- 
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In the 1880's, sports wearing derbies and checkered vests and armed with breech-loaders firing brass shells drove to the mission 


hunting public believe doves should not 
be considered game birds at all and 
advocate a perpetual close season. 

As a matter of fact, the dove is a 
game bird and one of the best. He is 
good to eat, hard to hit, and prolific. 
Over the Southwestern states he is 
surely holding his own, and in certain 
areas where food is plentiful and water 
and good roosts are available the season 
will find them in incredible numbers. 
On a recent trip to Sonora, Mexico, I 
drove through a long, brushy river val- 
ley containing thousands of thorny 
trees. Every one was filled with doves- 

a convention that must have contained 
several hundreds of thousands of birds. 

Good to eat? 

Say, if you have never curled a lip 
around a dove potpie with gravy, pota- 
toes, carrots, peas, and just a splash of 
onion and pimiento, well, you haven't 
eaten anything. Or practically not any- 
thing. 

And is a dove fast? 

Mister, until you’ve seen one of them 
make up his mind to cover some terri- 
tory, you have a rather faint notion of 
feathered speed. I have clocked hun- 
dreds with an accurate speedometer, 
and despite the fact that some authori- 
ties set a dove’s speed at from 30 to 41 
miles an hour, I'll go overboard to say 
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that he can do 55 on a perfectly still 
day. Give him some wind, and it’s 55 
plus whatever the wind says. This 55, 
mind you, is without turning a feather. 
If he wants to get up a sweat, he can 
beat that! Furthermore he is the most 
maneuverable bird in the air. His body 
is small, light, streamline, and his long, 
narrow, powerful wings enable him to 
turn on the traditional dime. Little 
weight plus lots of power and wing 
surface is the recipe for maneuverabil- 
ity in birds as well as planes. 

I remember driving down a paved 
highway with the needle of the speed- 
ometer at 60. A dove was right in front 
of me. His speedometer said 60, too. 
Then a vagrant notion to change direc- 
tions came over la paloma. Before you 
could say Rumpelstilzchen he executed 
an Immelmann turn, flew ten feet in 
the opposite direction, and lit on a fence 
post. A man who had shot at him at 
the time would have missed him, literal- 
ly, by yards. 


NCE down in Sonora I was camped 

with some friends at the foot of a 
high mountain. Hundreds of doves were 
feeding on weed and grass seeds on the 
very top of that mountain. Just before 
sunset they flew down along the contour 
of the slope to roost in the trees along 
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all set to hunt 


the great dry wash where we had been 
hunting mule deer. I knew they were 
traveling fast, for those that came near 
split the atmosphere with swish like 
that of a 75 mm. shell. They had 
dropped a couple of thousand feet in a 
quarter of a mile, and their long pow- 
erful wings were helping gravity along. 


They came with the speed of dive- 
bombers. 
But anyway, I got the notion that 


I’d like to do a spot of dove shooting. 
I led the first bird about three feet. He 
didn’t even duck. Then I tried a five- 
foot lead. No results. A seven-foot lead 

. a ten-foot lead. Finally in despera- 
tion I pointed the gun somewhere over 
into the next federal district, so far 
ahead of a bird that I could see him 
only out of the corner of my eye. Down 
he came. But I quit. I didn’t know any- 
thing about shooting like that and I was 
too old to learn. 

How fast were those birds traveling? 
You've got me there. The only bird I 
have ever seen that I thought was going 
that fast was a duck hawk swooping 
to the kill. 

Speed and maneuverability make 
doves hard to hit with any degree of 
consistency when they are shot on a 
flyaway. Another factor that makes 
things tough is their change of pace. 
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A quail, for example, has just about 
one speed. His buzzing wings are small 
for his body weight, and as far as I 
have been able to tell his speed, once 
he has made up his mind to fly, never 
varies much. I have clocked a good 
many quail of two different species, and 
I have always got them at between 35 
and 40 miles an hour. Quail don’t dodge, 
twist, and turn to any marked degree. 
They fly in a pretty straight line until 
they get tired or decide to alight. 

Not the dove. He can float along at 
15 miles an hour and he can cut the 
atmosphere at 60. A wise bird can 
twist, turn, and dive so skillfully that it 
is often impossible for the gunner to 
get on him. Every time I hunt I run 
into two or three birds that see me and 
go into their dance so effectively that 
I don’t shoot at them at all. They make 
the fleetest of swivel-hipped halfbacks 
seem as if they were traveling with 10- 
pound weights tied to their feet. 

Another coy little habit of doves, and 
one which makes them the ammunition 
manufacturer’s delight, is that of an- 
gling off when they see a gunner and 
going by just out of range. It works 
like this: The gunner on his stand sees 
a bird coming right at him. Whoops! 
He's going to come over! But instead, 
the doggoned bird angles deceptively 
off and passes at what the hopeful 
hunter wants to think is possible range 
but which very definitely isn’t. The 
gun goes boom! The dove goes swish! 
And the hunter remarks as follows: 
>, the *4557**$ &#!” 

I think any check would reveal that 
on pass-shooting the average hunter 





In summer he may sit in a tree in your 
yard, and all you can do is dry-practice 








A dove was right in front of me. His 








speedometer said 60 ic 













wastes at least 50 percent of his shells 
by shooting at birds he couldn't hit if 
he were Annie Oakley. If I were an 
ammunition manufacturer I’d make it 
one of the duties of the shooting promo- 
tion department to encourage the prop- 
agation of doves. 

Mourning doves are cosmopolitan fel- 
lows. They range all the way from 
Washington to the CarokKnas and from 
Ohio and New York to Texas and Mex- 
ico. I have shot at them in several 
American and Mexican states. How- 
ever, they are considered game birds 
in only twenty-four of the forty-eight 
states, and hunting them is largely a 
Southern and Southwestern sport. 

In spite of the fact that they raise 
but two squabs at a time, they are pro- 
lific, as they bring off from two to four 
broods a season. As soon as the young 
can fly, parent birds boot them out of 
their wobbly, makeshift nest and lay 
again. The Western birds with which 
I am most familiar breed in the summer 
at all altitudes from near sea level to 
8,000 feet and flourish in all summer 
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climates from the heat of broiling Ari 
zona and Sonora deserts to high cold 
mountains where the thermometer dives 
down toward freezing at night. All 
leave the mountains in the fall and mi- 
grate southward. 

Along the Mexican border the best 


dove shooting is in mid-Septem) 
when migrant birds are coming through f 
and when home-raised ones have not is 
yet pulled up stakes and headed into & 
Mexico for the winter. S 
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Some birds—a iS 
good many, in fact—stay_in the United 
States all during the winter, but most 

of them go to Mexico. 

Since they are highly migratory and | 
fly great distances, they are more im- 9 
mune to unfavorable local conditions [ 
than are earth-bound species like quail. § 
If there is a drought in one section, 9 
they move to another. If a water hole J 
dries up, they find one that is full. When 
they harvest the gleanings of one wheat 
field, the word will spread among them 9 
of another 15 miles away. : 

The easiest dove shooting, as I have | 
said, is at water holes. The birds have 
to drink at least once daily, usually | 
late in the afternoon, because of the 
dry nature of their food, which is most- | 
ly seeds. However, unless a gunner has 2 
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his eye more on the potpie than on the § 
sport, there are other and better ways & 
of hunting. 

My own favorite method—and the §& 


favorite of most hardened dove hunt- 
ers—is to find a flyway where the birds 
are going from water to roost or f: 
roost to feeding grounds. On a decent 
stand ‘the birds will come over wit 
great speed and in amazing numbers 
and a good shot can kill his limit with- 
out moving from his tracks except t 
pick up the fallen. 

In the fall of 1939 a friend and I 
a favorite spot—on the bank of a 
arroyo where we could use scrubby 
willows for blinds. I remember 
opening day of the season. We weré 
there with our shells laid out before us 
at 4 o’clock, and already the birds wer: 
sweeping in overhead, traveling as swift 
and as true as ducks and unafraid, sil 
many were young of the season and thé 
older ones had forgotten the shelling 
past years. I was using a light 20 gaugé 
and my friend a .410 pump. Neither 
long-range guns, yet we got our li! 
in less than half an hour after shooting 
time began. Birds seemed plentiful. 
a matter of fact we had really 
ticipated the flight. After we had quit 
shooting, they streamed by in hundreds. 

(Continued on page 67) JA 
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Photos at incredible speeds . . . shots the amateur can 


take . . . made possible by amazing new equipment 


NE of America’s leading nature photographers, Henry B. Kane, of Lincoln, Mass., is 

shown above with his camera and the Edgerton Speed-lamp-——-a device which is con- 

fidently expected to open fascinating new fields for ultrahigh-speed photography, out- 

doors as well as in, to the postwar amateur. With this reasonably priced equipment, it 
is predicted, the man with even an ordinary camera can look forward to taking pictures at speeds 
of from 1/10,000 to 1/100,000 of a second! 

High-speed photography (dating from 1851) is almost as old as photography itself; but not 
until the 1920’s did the art emerge from the laboratory. At that time Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, developed a source of light and a method of control, 
applicable to both still and motion pictures, which were revolutionary. 

Before the war, professional photographers made increasing use of the Edgerton technique. 
With it, both the Army and the Navy have achieved invaluable and hitherto unheard-of results. 
And “the sky’s the limit,’’ where naturalists and outdoorsmen are concerned. 

For instance, there was “Speckled Torpedo’’—that unforgettable photograph Kane made of a 
wild native trout leaping from the water with a grasshopper in his maw—-which OUTDOOR LIFE 
published in August, 1941. Kane has filmed many remarkable and revealing wildlife close-ups, 
some of which answer questions which had scientists guessing for years. 

Typical of Kane’s work is the continuous-action sequence of a leaping bullfrog that’s shown 
on the next four pages. Never before has the complete action been photographed at sufficient speed 
to reveal such a wealth of detail. Each picture in this extraordinarily vivid set of pictures was 
taken at 1/30,000 of a second; and you'll discover, as you study the photographs, they reveal one 
of nature’s best-kept secrets, thus settling a much-discussed argument once and for all. 
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1 BULLFROG ON THE BANK. Note the huge tympanic 

membrane, or ear, which in the female is no bigger than 
the eye. Sometimes he'll sit motionless for hours—not 
even croaking jug-o’-rum, jug-o’-rum, though he can keep 
that up for hours too—but right now he's poised to leap 





HE'S OFF! Now you see those ten-inch-long hind legs of his (and are they good to eat!). 
Fully extended as he sprang, they are already being drawn back to the body. And—watch 
close!—the eye, so clear in photo I, is glazed. That's because he's closed his third eyelid, or 
nictitating membrane, thus protecting the eyeball from damage in case he hits an obstruction 
This action is far too quick to see, and some said "It isn't so"; the photo shows they're wrong 














3 SPLASH! Hitting the surface in a belly flop. On land ne can 

make a five or six-foot leap (Mark Twain's “Notorious Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County" did considerably better than that), 
which enables him to pounce upon an insect or foil some hungry 
snake. His underwater food includes crawdads, snails, fish, and other 
frogs; but he must look sharp lest a turtle grab him unawares 
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5 COME ON IN—the wa- 

ter's fine! But first, 
take another look at that 
eye. As you see, it's still 
glazed over, but no longer 
protut erant. We humans 
are told to pull in our necks 
when going through a tun- 
nel; under similar circOm- 
stances the frog pulls in 
his eyes . . . pulls them 
down into sockets that reach 
to the roof of his mouth! 


4 GOING, G-O-I-N-G... 

almost gone! Now the 
crocker's legs are fully 
drawn up against the body, 
in the typical “frog dive” 
of youngsters. Once he is 
under water, one strong 
shove with those webbed 
feet of his will shoot 
him to the muddy bottom 












Ais Happened to Me! 


TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR ICE BOATS! 
By JIM CHAPMAN, Empress, Alberta 


fAN THE DARKNESS OF A NOVEMBER 
MORNING, WE WENT DOWN TO THE ICE- 
FILLED SASKATCHEWAN RIVER TO CROSS 
AND HUNT ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


















P SHE HAS ALWAYS LEAKED 
LIKE A SIEVE. SAY! | WONDER 
IF THE ICE IN HER WOULDN'T 
ACT AS A TEMPORARY BOTTOM! 











WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











SHE DOESN'T SEEM TO 
Bm LEAK. LETS GETACOUPLE 
OF PADDLES AND SOMETHING 














| DON'T LIKE THE] 
WAY THESE ICE 










iT's AS FAR ONE 


Sal WAY AS THE OTHER 
AE's KEEP GOING _44 








i CANT DO MUCH 
ALONE, JIM, 
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EVINRUDE 


OuTBOARD MOTORS 
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“You learn 
a lot 
about outboards 
...in 35 years” 


Canny old-timers know it’s a fact, Owning 
motors, being shipmates with them, keenly 
comparing all types and makes ... a fellow 


sure learns a lot about outboards in 35 years! 


It’s equally true of a manufacturer — with 
knowledge multiplied by engineering, build- 
ing and testing hundreds of thousands of 
motors through this span of years, The result 
is know-how ...a matchless “all-star feature” 
that reflects in every phase of operation... 
constantly rewarding the owner with extra 
dividends of fine performance , , . without 


a nickel of added cost! 


Che great Storm Boat Motors that serve on 


every fighting ront are the product of 45 


’vears of Evinrude know-how. When peace- 


time motors can again be built, this same 
know-how will be a priceless part of every 


motor that carries the Evinrude name, 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY...BUY MORE BONDS 
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: Or E of the most welcome of all gifts | many other whiskies may come along. 
this Christmas is a bottle of that ‘ 
In fact, people who sell and serve eumianed 
noble whiskey which is unmistakably Calvect tell “Before tI AMERICA’S 
‘alvert tell us: “Before the war, dur- oa 
“the real thing. _ Se aeer Peery FINEST WHISKIES— 
ing the shortage, and now...Calvert FROM THE 
| That, as students of fine whiskey was, and is, the whiskey most often HOUSE OF BLENDS! 


know, describes Calvert. One taste asked for by name.” 
ells that this superb blend is at the 
peak of pre-war excellence...a whis- 
key that can’t be imitated! 


if 


Fortunately, a greater supply of this 





superlative whis ey is now available. 
perlative whisk lable 





So this holiday season, you'll be able 
That's why the preference for to give—and yourself enjoy—this glori- 
Calvert never changes, no matter how _ ously smooth and mellow blend. 


Teclay, more Tham ever. tS 
“Clear Heads Choose Calvert 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP..N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. Calvert“‘Reserve:" 65% ain Neutral Spirits...Calvert Special: 7244 % Grain Neutral Spirits 
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BIG Rifl 
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Left to right, three bullets for the .375, and 
one for the .30/06. A 300-gr. Silvertip, a 270- 
gr. soft point, and a 250-gr. hollow-point gas 
check. The .30/06 is a 220-gr. Western boattail 


ERE’S a rifle for you big-bore en- 
thusiasts. It shoots a bullet that’s 
heavier than the huskiest .30/06 
slug, and drives it almost as fast 
as the fastest big-zgame bullet made for 
that famous government cartridge. Its 
heaviest bullet, 300 gr., has the same 
weight but better sectional density than 
the powerful, great old Winchester .405. 
With any weight bullet it hits a blow 
greater than two foot tons. And kick? 
My friends, with that 300-gr. bullet it 
has a recoil of 33.6 foot pounds—almost 


twice as much as .30/06 with a 180-gr. 
load! 
The name of this phenomenon is, of 


course, the 375 H. & H. Magnum. The 
.375 stands for the bullet diameter; the 
H. & H. for the famous British gun and 
rifle-making firm of Holland & Holland, 
of 98 New Bond Street, London, the 
developer of the cartridge. Magnum is 
a fancy name meaning anything that is 
large and has plenty of wallop—as a 
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Full-grown black bear in typical bruin country in southern Alaska 


magnum of champagne. Actually, in 
gun terminology, the word is used fairly 


loosely, as “express” was in the last 
century. 
The .2°5 seems like a cannon indeed 


to an American, but apparently it is not 
regarded by the robust inhabitants of 
Britain as a particularly powerful car- 
tric ~e. Indeed, I was astounded to dis- 
cover in an English rifle book that this 
fearsome antitank cartridge is classified 
as a “Magnum small bore.” Those terri- 
ble Cordite cartridges in .450, .465, and 
470 caliber are listed as “medium bores,” 
the only true “big bores” being the 12, 
10, and 8 gauge rifles. In fact, in 
England, anything under .40 caliber is 
called a small bore, and .22’s are called 
“miniatures.” 

To an American, who thinks the .30/06 
a pretty potent cartridge, this is rather 
astonishing. Our British cousins manu- 
facture .30/06 rifles and British sports- 
men use them to some extent. How- 
ever, the sporting press of England con- 
siders rifles of the .30/06 class as good 
“buck” rifles, but not to be used on the 
larger stuff, and most Britishers look 
upon a sportsman who uses this rifle 
on really dangerous game as a bit of an 
eccentric—just as we view the man who 
uses a Swift or a Varminter on a grizzly 
or an Alaska brownie. 

The big .375 has been used by British- 
ers now for considerably more than 35 
years, in both the belted rimless case 
for magazine rifles made up on the 
Magnum Mauser action, and in rimmed 
form for double-barrel and single-shot 
actions. It has shot the tigers and the 
various sheep and goats of Asia; African 
lions, antelope, buffaloes, and even ele- 
phants. The British 
say it does very well 
as a long-range sheep 
rifle with the 235 and 
270-gr. bullets, and 
that it is very satis- 
factory on tigers and 
gaur in the jungles— 
where ranges are 
short and where a 
maximum of quick 
knockdown power is 
wanted. 

Americans have 
used the cartridge 
not much more than 
twenty years. Right 
after the first World 
War, the Hoffman 
Arms Company, first 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and later »>f Ardmore, 
Okl ., made upa 
good }\any of the big 
rifles for Americans 
hunting in Asia and 
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Africa. Griffin & Howe, of New York, 
also turned out a lot of them, and so did 
the Niedner Arms Corp., of Dowagiac 


Mich. These .375’s were, however, ex- 
pensive propositions. A square-bridge 
Magnum Mauser action cost from $80 


to $100, a barrel cost about $40, sights 
about $25, and a stock from $75 to $100. 
That added up to important money, and 
consequently the common or garden 
variety of hunter seldom got a chance to 
put his hands on a .3875. 





Big-game cartridges. Left to right, a .375 with 
270-gr. soft-point bullet, a .35 Whelen (.30/06 
case expanded to .35) with 275-gr. soft-point 
spitzer bullet, and a .30/06 with 220-gr. bullet 


All of that changed, however, along 
in 1936 or '37 when Winchester added 
the big rifles to the calibers available in 
the Model 70. Then, for the first time, 
a .375 was available to anyone who had 
the price of a new .30/06 in his pocket, 
and the big British cartridge was 
launched on its American career. A sur- 
prising number of these rifles have been 
sold, and the .3875 has made obsolete 
such old-time standbys of the heavy- 
bullet boys as the .35 and .405 Win- 
chester. Actually, the .375 puts either 
in the shade for the man who wants 
plenty of raw power. The .35 Winchester: 
uses a 250-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of 2,160 foot seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 2,590 foot pounds. The .405 
drives a 300-gr. bullet along at 2,220 and 
has a rated muzzle energy of 3,285. Now 
let’s take a peek at the .375’s ballistics 
The 235-gr. semi-spitzer travels along at 
2,860 foot seconds and delivers a muzzle 
energy of 4,270 foot pounds. Figures for 
the 270 and 300-gr. bullets are respec- 
tively 2,720 and 4,440, and 2,580 and 
4,435. The 220-gr. 30/06 load delivers 
only 2,840 foot pounds, by the way! 

So there is our Magnum small bore, 

















as the British call it—a rifle and car- 
tridge to make the .30/06 look like a .22. 
Furthermore, it is a rifle that has sold 
in this country better than was expected, 
nd is being used on all sorts of game. 

Who buys it? I can’t answer that one 
exactly, but I have gained a fairly ac- 
curate impression, perhaps, from the 
many queries I have answered about the 
big rific in the last several years. Some 

f the buyers are men who have hunted 
elk, moose, grizzly, and mountain Cari- 
bou with the .30/06, and have felt that 
that rifle was on the light side for such 
game. Others are those who hope to 
hunt the big stuff. Still others are lovers 
of rifles who will probably never hunt 
the larger game, but who are simply 
fascinated by the great .375’s power. 

I have had an astonishing number of 
letters from men who own .375’s and 
who use them on white-tail deer. To my 
way of thinking, that’s a bit like using 
a 10 gauge Magnum shotgun on snipe, 
but the boys do make out a fairly im- 
pressive case for the .375. Its advan- 
tages, they say, are that the big stubby 
bullets buck brush very well and are 
not d-flected b:* twigs and limbs nearly 
as much as the small-bore high-velocity 
cartridges. They also claim that with 
the 270 and 300-gr. bullets very little 
meat is destroyed, even with a ham shot. 
These same sturdy souls also scoff at the 
heavy recoil of the big rifle, claim it 
never bothers thcm, and swear that any- 
one who is annoyed by it is a panty- 
waist who ought to stick to croquet. 
More of that later. 

Now, this is a free country, and if 
nyone wants to hunt 145-lb. white-tail 
bucks with a .375 it’s his own business 
and not mine. I have no doubt that 
those big siugs do indeed kill deer well. 
However, I doubt very much if they kill 
deer as well as certain other calibers, and 
I'd be willing to bet that I could name 
several calibers that will kill them far 
better. 

About a score of years ago, two sons 
f the late Theodore Roosevelt went on 

long, back-breaking hunt in Asia, 
where they killed pandas, Asiatic wapiti 
closely related to our elk), and several 
varieties of wild goats and sheep, in- 

luding the Ovis Poli. They used .375 
H. & H. Magnum rifles for almost all of 
their hunting, including sheep, and they 
gave rather detailed accounts of their 
kills in the book which they wrote. It 
is called “East of the Sun and West of 





Two Model 70 Winchesters—a .270 with special stock, and (below) 
co .375 Super Grade. Both are sighted with 330 Weaver ‘scopes on 


Stith mounts. 


Since the .375 is not a long-range rifle and hos 
such a heavy recoil, equipping it with a ‘scope is not customary of 


the Moon,” and anyone wanting infor- 
mation on the action of those ponderous 
bullets on game can get it there. One 
thing which struck me as surprising 
was the number of animals that were 
wounded, even with well-placed shots. 
Seldom did those big sheep go down 
with one shot. Most often a finishing 
shot or two was necessary. 

How come? Well, I have long had a 
theory, based on my own observations 
on game of various sizes, that there is a 
close relationship between killing power 
and bullet size—as well as bullet con- 
struction. The 180-gr. Western boattail 
open point, for example, does very well 
on mule deer, which dress out from 175 
to 250 Ib. On the little Southwestern 
and Mexican white-tails, which dress at 
from 80 to 100 lb., they are much less 
effective. Likewise, I have found that 


the little 87-gr. .250/3000 bullet kills 
those smaller animals better at ranges 
up to 150 yd. than does the heavier 


170-gr. .30/30 bullet. Close observers of 
bullet effect tell me that they find just 
the opposite to be true on the much 
larger Maine, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
white-tails. 

The dope seems to be, then, that if 
the bullet is too large and heavy it tends 
to expend most of its energy on the 
atmosphere on the far side of the buck 
or whatever it hits. No, I am a firm 
believer that the bullet should travel 
clear through game on a broadside lung 
shot, because an animal shot with a 
modern small-bore bullet which does not 
go clear through leaves almost no blood 
trail. Anyone who has ever tried track- 
ing a wounded animal over rocky ground 
knows the advantage of a clearly dé 
fined blood trail. However, the bullet 
should expend most of its energy in the 
process of driving through. 

I doubt if many deer-size animals 
solidly hit with a .375 would ever get 
away, even if they didn’t go down in 
their tracks. The reason is that with 
bullets of from .35 caliber and up, the 
entrance hole is so large that a reason- 
ably good blood trail results, and even 
without any expansion a hole is drilled 
in the game, about as large, for example, 
caliber controlled expanding 
bullet of the Silvertip and Core-Lokt 
type. All in all, then, I’d expect the big 
.375 to be a reliable but not a spectacular 


as a .25 


killer of deer-size animals—one which 
would seldom kill animals in their 
tracks, but which would almost neve1 
let them get away. 

Although the Brit 

ish have used the 

3875 extensively for 


sheep hunting, it 
would be one of the 
last rifles most Ame 


ican sheep hunters 
would pick for the 
job. It is unneces- 


sarily powerful, and 
there are few people 
who would not be 
made a bit jittery 
by its jolting recoil 
and furious muzzle 
blast. Furthermore, 
the .375 simply does 
not have the accu 
racy, even in a 10-lb 
rifle, that makes long- 
range hits sure. In 
order to give really 
good accuracy, a .375 
ought to weigh about 
12 lb., perhaps a bit 
more. In the words 
Ernest Miller, 





The .375 Winchester weighs about 8'4  Ib., 


it has a horizontal-operating thumb safety 
atop the action, and a 4-cartridge magazine 


Montana outfitter who has seen the big 
375 used in the Rockies, in Canada, and 
in Alaska: “The man who takes a .375 
will make more one-shot kills on large 
game at short and medium ranges, but 
he’ll miss a lot of shots at the longer 
ranges he could have made with a .270 
or a .30/06.” 

The .375 isn’t any deer rifle, nor is it 
1 long-range mountain rifle. It shines, 
however, as a powerful knockdown rifle 
for really big game in brush and timber. 
From what I’ve seen and from what I’ve 
heard about moose, it is seldom that one 
is killed with one shot, even though it is 
placed well in the lungs. Also, it is sel- 


dom that any bullet will drive clear 
through a moose, even on a broadside 
shot. However, the big entrance hole of 


the .375 slug will leave a blood trail that 
is easy to follow, whereas a .30 caliber 
bullet will not. The same is true of elk. 
Where the animals are shot in open and 
thinly timbered country, and the hunter 


can keep pouring the bullets in and see 
where the animal runs, an elk can be 
hunted with a fairly light rifle. On the 
other hand, where elk must be shot in 


heavy timber, which enables them to get 
out of sight quickly, it’s a different 
tory. Hunting in heavy timber I put 
three 180-gr. .30/06 bullets in the lungs 
of the first bull elk I ever shot at, and 
lost him. I could not trail him because 
he was running over volcanic rock that 
left no trail, and externally he did not 
bleed a drop. He ran about 400 yd., 
crawled into some jack pines, and died. 
I found him two days later. A bullet of 
35 caliber or larger would have left a 
hole too big to close up, and he would 
have been easy to track. 

The man who hunts elk and moose in 
thick country is a long way from dumb 
if he uses a .375. He will lose far fewer 
animals than he would if he shot with 
any other rifle made in this country. 
Probably he will be surprised that he 
does not kill all his game with one shot, 
Mut I would not expect him to. A big 
phlegmatic animal like a moose or an 
elk is hard to down in his tracks with 










































































Q: WHAT INGENIOUS INVENTION DOUBLED HAND- 
GUN PRODUCTION DURING WORLD WAR I? 

A: When the U. S. entered the first 
World War, the .45 auto cartridge was 
our standard sidearm ammunition. But 
its rimless case would not extract from a 
revolver, and pistol production could not 
fill the demand. The now famous S & W 
half-moon clip enabled America to double 
its handarm output. 

oem, 


Old-type Sights 











New-type Sights 

©: WHO FIRST DEVELOPED SQUARE, PATRIDGE 
TYPE SIGHTS FOR SERVICE REVOLVERS? 

A: In 1922, Smith & Wesson brought 
out the first service revolvers with 
square-type sights which made fixed- 
sighted guns practically the equal of the 
finest target designs for ease, speed, and 
accuracy of sighting. 
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BUILD THIS 


FIREPLACE 


that warms adjoining rooms 


Yes, build a Heatilator Fireplace in your 
camp and enjoy camp life earlier in spring, 
later in fall, and for week-ends of winter 
sports. The Heatilator Fireplace actually 
circulates heat . . . warms the entire room 
and adjoining rooms. You can even pipe 
some of the heat te upstair bedrooms. That's 
because the Heatilator Fireplace saves heat 
that old-fashioned fireplaces waste up the 
chimney, puts it to work warming the camp. 

WILL NOT SMOKE 

A steel heating chamber that is concealed 
by the masonry, the Heatilator serves as a 
form for any style of fireplace. It eliminates 
common faults of design that make 9 out of 
10 fireplaces smoke. 

Heatilator units will be 
available as soon as building 
starts. Ask your building ma- 
terial dealer, or write to 


HEATILATOR, INC 
351 E. Brighton Ave 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 
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Q: WHAT REVOLVERS HOLD THE HANDGUN “SPEED” 


RECORD? 
A: 


In the hands of Mr. Ed McGivern of 
Lewistown, Montana, Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have performed such incred- 
ible feats as 5 accurately aimed shots in 
15 second — a rate of fire comparable to a 


standard Army machine gun. 
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A MACHETE... 


Enclose 10c for 














SAFER 


THAN AN AXE! 


The outstanding outdoors 
tool! It is knife, 
knife and brush hook in one—cuts any- 
thing that grows in camp, country place 
or back yard. Scientifically designed and 
made of finest tool steel 
tool ever devised! Don’t be without your 
WOODMAN’S PAL when you need it! 
Write for 64-page full color Manual 
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safest cutting 


mailing. 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 
O5-A CHAPEL TERRACE ® READING, PA. 
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HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 
of interesting data. 
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one shot. Our hunter will also probably 
be surprised that so few bullets go clear 
through, but one look at .375 bullets will 
show him that even the 300-gr. job has 
less sectional density, and hence less 
ability to penetrate deeply, than the 
220-gr. bullet in .30 caliber. 

In North America the most useful field 


for the big .375 is in hunting the great 
brown bears of the Alaskan coast and 
islands. These bears are big and tough 
They are also filled with the lust to take 
a large and substantial hunk out of any 


one who shoots them with rifles that lack 
authority. Dozens brownie 
have been killed with and 
in the hands of good, the 
.30/06 is surely adequate. 

The average dude, however, contem 
plating through the Alaskan mists the 
shaggy might and potential ferocity of 
his first brownie will feel a lot more self 
confidence if he holds a rifle packing 
the better than two tons of energy pos 


of these 
.30/06 


coo! 


rifles 


shots, 


sessed by the .375. He knows that if 
matters get rough, there is no othe 
American rifle that will help him pull 


out of a hole more quickly. 

It is in Africa, of course, that the .375 
is really the business. Many of thos 
African antelope are large and tenaciou 
of life. And lions, rhinos, and buffaloe 
take plenty of sheer knockdown powe! 
The .375 is no elephant rifle, but for any 
thing smaller it seems to be plenty. 

A great old cannon, the .375—not a1 
all-round rifle by any means, but one t« 
delight the hearts of the heavy-bullet, 
big-bore enthusiasts, and in its place 
very useful one! 


BARREL LENGTH AND 
SHOTGUN VELOCITIES 


¢ Since this department has had a good 
many requests for the dope on the effect 
of barrel length on velocity, here it is 
furnished by Winchester’s ballistic 
wizard, Mert Robinson. 

Published velocities, he says, are taken 
in a 30-in. full choke barrel. With the 
standard loads like Winchester Ranger 
maximum velocity is obtained in a 30-in 
barrel, but with progressive-burning 
powders, as used in the Western Super-X 
and the Winchester Super Speed shells 
(3%, drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot 
in the 2%-in. 12 gauge shell,) maximum 
velocity is obtained in a 32-in. barre! 
These published velocities are not “muz 
zle” velocities as is the case with a rifle 
but average velocities over 40 yd., or 
about the rate at which the shot is trav 
eling at 20 yd. 

For each inch of barrel under 30 in 
figure on subtracting approximately 7! 
foot seconds. For example, the standard 
Ranger load of 314 drams gives its 1x 
oz. of No. 6 shot an average velocity of 
935 foot seconds when fired in a 30-in 
barrel. In the handier 26-in. barrel, the 
same load would give 905 foot seconds 
a difference so slight as to be negligible 
in either allowing for the necessary lead 
or in killing power. Actually the faste1 
swing most gunners would give the 
shorter barrel would make the apparent 
lead seemingly less. 

For each size of shot, add or subtract 
20 foot seconds. Larger sizes give higher 
velocity than smaller. If the load wit! 
No. 6, as cited above were No. 5, for 
example, the velocity would be 955 in a 
30-in. barrel; if No. 7, it would be 915 
For each 144 dram of powder, add or sub- 
tract 20 foot seconds. 

To get back to the effect of shot size 
on velocity, here’s the dope for the 12 
gauge Super Speed loads. With No. 6 
shot the instrumental velocity over 40 
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yd. is 975, with No. 5 it is 995, and with 
No. 4, 1,015. 

All of which simply goes to prove that 
the gunner should select his barrel 
ength for feel and handling qualities— 
not velocity, as the difference in any 
tandard sporting length is pretty slight. 


MOUNTAINS AND 
CHANGE OF IMPACT 


«A good many citizens have gone on ex- 
pensive hunting trips to the mountains, 
ind then, to their dismay, they have 
nissed or poorly placed their first shot 

t game. They are bitterly disappointed, 
f course, but they have a ready-made 
ilibi. “It’s the altitude,” they say. “My 
rifle has changed its point of impact.” 

There is a little to that alibi, but not 
much. The thin air of high elevations 
offers less resistance to the bullet and 
does tend to make the trajectory flatter. 
However, the air is cooler and that tends 
to decrease velocity, so the two factors 
cancel out 

In the last score of years, I have tar- 
geted in a good many rifles at an alti- 
ude of 2,500 ft., and then shot them at 
9,500 ft., obviously a very great differ- 
ence in elevation, about as much as the 
hunter ever encounters. Yet I have never 
noticed any tendency whatsoever of a 
rifle to shoot high, and those I have 
targeted at both elevations include a .270, 
two .257’s, a 2-R, a .22 Varminter, a cou- 
ple of .30/06’s, and a .22 Hornet. On one 
occasion the Varminter did shoot a bit 
to the left at the higher elevation, but I 
believe that can be explained by the fact 
that it had gotten thoroughly soaked in 

rainstorm and the fore-end had no 
doubt warped a bit. On another occa- 
sion, a .257 was shooting a bit to the 
right, and I could not find any particular 
reason. In either case the difference in 
point of impact was small, and on a 
big-game animal one would have no- 
ticed no change even to 400 yd. 

It is undeniable, however, that often 
n a hunting trip, rifles do shoot off. 
How come? The explanation lies, I am 
convinced, in something other than alti- 
tude. Our hunter, let us say, carries his 
rifle in a saddle scabbard for a week 
before he fires a shot, and for eight 
hours a day it absorbs a continual 
pounding from the gait of the horse. 
Very often this will loosen the guard 
crews and change the point of impact. 
Once a companion of mine missed sev- 
eral easy shots at a big ram and when 
e got back to camp he found the guard 
crews so loose the rifle was about to fall 
out of the stock. 

Often the rifle will be rained on. At 
best it is likely to be in an atmosphere 
far damper than that of an ordinary 
home. Under these conditions most 
tocks will warp a bit and change the 
point of impact—often, when coupled 
with loose guard screws, enough to cause 

miss at a deer at 200 yd. 

We must not forget, either, that, loath 

he would be to admit it, our hero 
often has an attack, particularly early 

n the trip, of that interesting malady 
known as buck fever. So don't blame 
ltitude. Keep the guard screws tight. 
Check the screws in the receiver sight 
base and the ’scope mount, as they have 
been known to work loose and cause 
our shooting. Don’t lay the rifle on 
damp ground. And, when you finally get 
within range of that big ram, keep your 
shirt on! If you miss look around for 

other alibi. The altitude gag doesn’t 
hold much water.—Jack O’Connor. 
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Qualities You Seek 


in a Good Dog.. 








Every man who ever purchased a hunting dog had definitely 
ideal qualities in mind. To be loyal, steadfast, obedient, to be 
able to go on no matter how tough the going, to be a true 


& 


friend and companion—these are the qualities most sought after. 


..or in a Spark Plug! 


Now a dog is vastly superior to an inanimate, 
purely functional object like a spark plug, and 
yet there is a close analogy in the qualities 
you should seek in both. 


t Champion Spark Plugs have an unequalled 
CHAMPIO™ reputation for dependability the ability to 
sont deliver no matter how tough the going—to 
give you that extra measure of performance 
when it is most needed-—to insure you of the 


| 1 
best performance obDta nable. 





Champion Spark Plugs have all these qual- 
ities due to their inherently better materials, 
design, structural and operative superiorities, 
which are the direct result of unequalled 
research engineering and manufacturing 
facilities, all devoted exclusively to spark 
plugs. Be sure to demand Champion Spark 


Plugs —to be sure. 





DEPENDABLE 


Champion 


| §PARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


























Shooters Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 











To Remove Black-powder Residue 


Question: Recently, in a secondhand store, I 
bought several boxes of Remington U.M.C 
New Club shells, loaded with 2% dr. of powder 
and % oz. of No. 6 shot. Are these shells fit 
to use in my gun? I fired about 10 of them. 
They have a hard kick, make a lot of fire and 
smoke, and smell like blasting powder. It took 
me an hour to clean the gun with ordinary gun 
oil. A lot of stuff collected in the choke, and 
the barrel luster is not as bright as formerly 
Please tell me what I should: use to clean the 
gun. I’m sure these shells are factory loads.— 


T. R. Jr., Mass 
Answer: You are using a bunch of old black- 
powder loads. They are a lot better than noth 


ing—now. that ammunition 1Is° so difficult to ob 
tain—but black powder leaves a lot more debris 
than does smokeless. I think the best way to 
get those barrels cleaned quickly is to use 
hot water and simply wash them out. Put the 
muzzle in a pan of very hot soapsudsy water 
Pump the water through the barrels with your 
cleaning rod dry them thoroughly with 
cleaning patches. Then oil your barrels and you 
are all set. It’s a lot of trouble, but that’s about 
all you can‘ do:—J. O’C 


and 


Best Gauge for Small Game 


Question: Which gauge do you consider best 
for small game such as rabbits, squirrels, and 
quail—the .410 or the’ 20? Also, what choke 
would you recommend?—H. B. B., Mass 


I would select a 20 
The 20 gauge throws 
I think a 


Answer: If I were* you 
gauge instead of a .410 
better patterns and carries more shot. 


very excellent choice would be a 20 gauge 
double-bored improved cylinder in the right 
the left. Such a 


barrel, and modified choke in 
gun is very fine for everything except long-range 
duck shooting. It’s much more effective than 


the .410.—J. O’C. 


The .45 Service Bullet 


fellow 
bullet 
hits a 


arguing with 
service 


when it 


Question: I have been 
service men: here about the .45 
They claim it will mushroom 
man. I claim that it wouldn't spread even if it 
hit a bone’ large enough to stop it. I hope you 
can settle the matter for us 

One thing more, I would appreciate any in 
formation’ you can give me about the .218 Bee 
I have’ one—a lever-action Winchester—but I 
don’t remember the model. Is it practical to 
reload the cases for it?—Corp. D. E. A., U.S.A. 

Answer: Ordinarily that .45 caliber service 
slug would not expand even thought it hit bone 
However, on’ some occasions those bullets have 
gone to pieces when they hit large bones 

You evidently have one of those little Model 
65 Winchesters chambered for the .218 Bee: 
This is a grand little cartridge. It uses a 45-gr 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2.850 foot seconds, 
and can be reloaded very nicely.—J. O'C 


Pattern Too Small for Partridges 


Winchester 


Question: I own a 16 gauge 
Model 12, full choke, with a 28-in. barrel. I 
use No. 6 shot for ducks and No. 71% for pheas 
ants and rabbits, with very good luck. I also 


shot for partridges, but the results 
are not so good Am I using the wrong size 
shot, or would you recommend shortening the 


barrel?—R. C. J., Tertn 


use No. 7'4 


Answer: Your choice of shot size is O.K. I 
think the reason you miss those partridges is 
that the pattern’ you are throwing is too small. 


Let us say that your average shot on partridge 
is from 15 to 20 yd. Shoot a pattern with your 
full-choke 16 gauge and see how small it is. 
You ought to hunt those babies with improved 
cylinder and get a wider pattern. 

Probably your best bet would be to. install 
one of the variable-choke devices on your gun; 
then you will have any pattern at your finger- 
tips—from full choke to wide-open cylinder. 
If you use a Cutts or Weaver I would suggest 
you cut the barrel to 22 in. before the device is 
installed. If you use a Poly-Choke I would sug- 
gest an overall length of 25 or 26 in.—J. O’C. 


What a Round Means 


Question: Will you please tell me what is 
meant by a round of ammunition. I maintain 
that it means one cartridge: or bullet, but a 
friend insists that it means the entire contents 
of one clip or magazine—in other words, that 
there may be as many as 10 or more cartridges 
to a round.—R. R., Fla. 


A round of ammunition means one 
A man who fires five rounds fires 
I presume the expression orig- 
that at one time bullets 


Answer: 
cartridge. 
five cartridges. 
inated from the fact 
were round.—J. O’C 


Sight for .30/06 Rifle 


Question: I am considering a Marble tang 
peep sight for my Savage .30/06 Super Sporter 
rifle, which I use for. deer hunting in Pennsyl- 
Would you recommend this type of sight 


vania 
for this purpose?—E. B., Ohio. 
Answer: If I were you I would not have a 


tang peep sight put on that Super Sporter. This 
sight is too, close to the eye for a rifle with as 
much recoil as the .30/06; and might result in 
an injury. The sight for you is the Model 40 
which is a receiver sight.—/J. O’C. 


First Gun for a Boy. 


Question: Will you please recommend a shot- 
gun for a 16-year-old boy. It will be his first 
gun, and he will use it on partridges and other 
birds and for rabbit hunting. My preference is 
the Ithaca pump gun, 16 or 20 gauge. Do you 
approve?—J.F.C., New Brunswick, Cam 


Answer: 1 would get that boy either a 16 or 
20 gauge double-barrel shotgun weighing no 
more than 7 lb. I would select 26-in. barrels 


with the right barrel bored improved cylinder, 
and the left modified choke. For the game you 
mention use 7g oz. of No. 7% shot in the 20 
gauge, and | oz. of that size im the 16 gauge. 
and 


Since a pump gun is more complicated 
holds more shells than a double, I wouldn't 
recommend it for a boy to learn on.—J. O’C. 


Bullets for .250/3000 


Question: I have two kinds of ammunition 
for my .250/3000 Savage rifle, both kinds using 
a 100-gr. bullet One has the _ hollow-point 
or mushroom bullet, and the other uses the 
Hi-Speed Core-Lokt type. Which is better for 
hunting white-tail deer in Southern Texas? 
Also, will I have to resight my rifle if I change 
from one kind of ammunitfon to the other?— 


R.4: @., Fon. 


Answer: I am inclined to, believe that you 
would have better luck with the Core-Lokt bul- 
let in the Texas brush country. It is quite heav- 
ily constructed and therefore unlikely to go to 
pieces when it hits twigs and limbs, as a lighter 
bullet might 

While I doubt very much that you will have 
to resight your rifle when you change from one 
brand of 100-gr. bullet to another, nevertheless, 
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try a few shots to make sure—it might be that 
the more heavily constructed Core-Lokt bullet 
would give a different point of impact.—J. O’C. 


Luger and Mauser 


Question: A pal of mine has a 12-shot Luger, 
a relic of the first World War, and an 8-shot 
Mauser. Neither of these handguns has any 
caliber markings. Will you please tell us 
what caliber you think they are?—W. L. On 
tario. 


Answer:: I imagine that both of those pistols 
are German military jobs. Consequently, I be 
lieve they are both .30 caliber. But even if 
they are, the cartridges are not interchange 
able. The Luger is a little larger bore—it’s 
a 7.65, whereas the Mauser is a 7.63. The .30 
caliber Mauser uses an 85-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 1,323 foot seconds, and the 
Luger a 93-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
1,150 

The Luger is also made in a 9 mm. or ap 
proximately .35 caliber, but I doubt that your 
pal has one of these.—J. O’C. 


Protection Against Moths 


Question: Recently I purchased a sheepskir 
case for my rifle. Please tell me how to protect 
it from moths.—C. S., Ky. 


Answer: I think the best protection against 
moths is to put the case out in the hot sun once 
a month or so. The sun will kill the moth eggs 
and you won’t have any trouble.—J. O’C. 





We sportsmen owe a debt of gratitude 
to the conservationists—for the restock- 
ing, herd control, winter feeding, pa- 
trolling, and the 1,001 jobs these men 
have been doing so well. This year 
their programs are being curtailed, 
and if any considerable number of us 
fail to buy a license the effect may 
well be disastrous (as you know, it is 
the small fees we pay for our licegses 
that make this work possible). 


So, now is the time to settle our ac- 
counts. Each one of us, even if we 
know we won’‘t get a chance to use 
it, must 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as usual, and make it a personal! 
matter to see that the urgent work of 
conservation goes on. 





Advice to a Shotgun Buyer 


Question: Would you recommend the .4! 
gauge shotgun for me? I weigh only 133 
have little chance for hunting and am a px 
shot It's my thought that the .410 would 
ht and easy to handle and that the ammu: 
tion would be cheap 

I have a 10 gauge & Wadsw 
double-gun Do you think I should send it 
the factory to be cleaned and perhaps have 








Forehand 


th 


30-in. barrels shortened? Please advise 
about this —R. J. R., New York. 
Answer: The .410 is not a bad little g 


but even with full-choke barrels it is difficult t 
kill anything at more than 35 yd. Since a .4 


nust have full choke to be. effective, and sin 
it tnrows very small patterns, it 18S not as eas 
to hit with as a gun of larger gauge. Since y 


say you are a poor shot, I would advise y 
t to go below, a 20 gauge shotgun with 
proved cylinder and modified choke. 
Sad to say, you cannot get that Forehand & 
Wadsworth repaired. The company has bee 
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out of business at least 30 years. Your gun is 
obsolete and would not be safe with any smoke- | 
less-powder load.—J. O’C. 






Bullet Velocity 
Two silver stars adorn his 


shoulder straps today—but 
he remembers the day 
when he had time for an 
occasional hunting trip. He 






Question: Please settle an argument. A friend | 
of mine claims that a bullet reaches its highest | 
velocity at the muzzle of the rifle. I contend 
that its speed increases up to a certain distance 
bev¢ nd.—W. : S., Idaho. 













Answer: A bullet reaches its highest velocity 












at the end of the barrel. After the gases cease y «| remembers the Weaver 
ccelerate it the velocity falls off fairly hey ys : , 
rapidly because it is slowed down by the re- “CYT a 330 Scope that helped him 






sistance of the air.—J. O'C. Wwe ol to bag game through 


E a tricky underbrush, in bad 
-\gateeme = light; and when he sees an 







330 ‘Scope or 440 


Question: I am going to buy a .270 Win- 
chester, Model 70, and would like your opinion 
about a “scope for it. I think I would prefer 
2 ‘scope with cross hairs, as it seems to me 
that the flat-top post covers too much of the 
target. Can cross hairs be obtained in a 330 

eaver? Also, do you think the 330 is the | 
best ‘scope for the rifle I am going to get, or | 
would you select the 440?—J.J.S., Calif. 





‘€, 
. 






! 

3 
Ld American sniper with a 
Weaver 330 on his rifle 
now, it makes him home- 
sick for the feel of a 
cherished gun and that 
trusted Weaver Scope. 
The general realizes the 
The WEAVER Weaver 330 issued to 


army snipers is now doing 
















Answer: The .270 Winchester, Model 70, | 
equipped with a 440 Weaver "scope with cross- 
hair reticule is the finest thing I know of for | 

range shooting in this country. For all- 
i use, however, I prefer the 330 to the 440. | 
1 feel the same way you do—that the cross | a magnificent job,and he's 
hair is the better reticule for most purposes. 

Last year, on a hunting trip in Canada, I 
sed a .270 equipped with a 330 Weaver with : 
ross hairs, and found it perfect for all use— Nh Still in stock ot 
rom hunting moose in thick woods to shooting : 


s : : t deolers; If 

sheep and goats above the timber line. My — h J — deolers, 

rie has a Stith mount and a Tilden safety. you don’t find the model you want, write us. 
Get your ’scope mounted as low as possible. 

This will require a Tilden safety, and the bolt The WEAVER-CHOKE 


handle will have to be ground down a bit.— Six interchangeable 


hoping for another hunting 
trip when this war is won! 







j.0°C. choke tubes make 


your shotgun an all- 























P e . 
Changing Gun s Down Pitch yeaa tag every $Q.75 = Mede in El Paso, Texas = 
i m 
Question: The down pitch of my 20 gauge ete fos gg Complete with by W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Winchester pump gun is 2% in. I have shot J 2 choke tube 
the gun for three years and it seems to shoot GAY 5 ChENS Tunes 
low, especially if I fail to keep my cheek down ————————— : ———————— 
hard on the stock. Please tell me how I can 





correct the pitch—R. C. G., Ky. 


“2 MILITARY GUN-BLU 


propaga 's 


BENJAMIN GS=G PELLETS 


AVAILABLE FROM FACTORY 
















Answer: Try putting some pieces of card- 


board underneath the toe (lower end of the ae, ai te 





butt) of your stock, between the wood and the HEATING — Nt at 2 a paint. (Epla chemicals ond declers:—Cal. .22 at $2.00 M.; Col. .177 of $1.80 M. Place 
butt plate. You can change the pitch that way response—ON CONTACT. Color con- your order now for o NEW Benjamin Air Rifle of Benjamin Air 
very easily, experimenting until you get it just MAJ CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer. I eres. Pistol. Write today for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER of POSTWAR 
right. —J. O’C. Authority: enaspe: -y —— | MODELS end ask about our POSTWAR PRIORITY PLAN. 







BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 604 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


GENEROUS PACKAGE 
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Dangerous Handgun OF MERIT AW ey seA Stamp’ sa bullet, 
Avoid imitation: ns ar ew cgater has 4 B I 
Question: I have a handgun which was made wenSK FOR IT BY FULL NAME 20nas a fun, 
n Spain. On the top of the barrel is the legend, pon te henry GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. Buy them both 


ate r :a—Eib: 7 \" GUN-BLU 2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md. g . a . 
arate Anitua & Cia—Eibar (Espana and L Ti il the W ar is Won. 39 


the side, “.32/20 U.S. Service Ctgs."" Is this ee 


ew ti, sua, mene aoe ENJOY SHOOTING WITH A CUTTS COMP 


wildcat gun industry. These guns were cheaply 


and carelessly made, and, as you must know, Comps Now Available for 12, 16, 20, 28 Gauges (Except 410 Ga.) 


the .32/20 was never a U.S. Service cartridge 


Ries duane Eaet-aaceedes Ge Ga, eae ee Shooters who wish shotguns 
years ago I published a picture of a gun just equipped with Cutts Comps 
like yours which had blown up.—J. O’C. can arrange for factory in- 
stallations thru dealers or di- 

Cartridge Terms Explained rect. Gauges available; 12, 

16, 20, 28 ga., all except the 

Question: In all I have read about shooting 110 ga. Set consists of Comp 
the writers seem to take it for granted that with metal bead front sight, 
everyone knows the meaning of the figures they wrench and two pattern con- 
use to describe cartridges. I understand ref- trol tubes. For other than 12 
erences to caliber but not all of the figures. ; ape 
For example, why are some guns designated as ga. guns, three tubes avail- 
able: Spreader, Modified 








30 caliber and others .300? What does the 40 . . we 
mean in .30/40, and what does full patch mean and Full Choke. Additional 


as applied to bullets? —D. P., Ohio. tubes extra if desired. Pat- 
tern control tubes of various 
eee ae term .30 caliber means that the C > M P chokes give uniform, dense 
— eo the rifle bore is 30 100 of an inch. Cutts Comp for Shotguns with full set of 12 ga. Tubes. patterns tor greater ettective- 
The .300 caliber means 300/1000 of an inch, : . 
which, of course, is exactly the same as the .30. Left to right: Comp with Spreader Tube; No. 680 Long Range ness in all shooting require- 
Some rifles are named for their groove diameter No. 2; No. 690 Long Range No. 3; No. 705 Full Choke; ments. 
instead of having the diameter measured from No. 725 Modified Choke; No. 755 General Purpose Tube. Free folder on request. 


‘he lands, or raised parts of the rifling). For |THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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example, th i bore diameter of .250 All-round Rifle 
(diameter between surfaces of the lands) and a 


groove diameter of .257. Question: I am interested in purchasing 

In .30/40, the 40 means that the case has a good all-purpose rifle for anything from 4d 

AME HAS capacity of 40 gr. of powder; the .45/70 holds to moose and grizzly bears, and have conside 
70 gr. of powder. Full patch means the same the .270, .30/06, .300, and .300 H. & H. Magni 

as metal case—that is, the bullet point is com- Most of my deer hunting will be in thick, bu 


: pletely incased in a metal jacket.—J.O’C. - | Which of these rifles de 
YOUR BATTERY country. "Which of these rifles do you cons 


Reloading for the Hornet 


Answer: All things considered, your best 


Question: I am in the hospital after spend- for an all-round rifle is the .30/06. Howe 
ing eight months on Guadalcanal and have for anything except grizzly bears I would 
been catching up on back issues of OUTDOOR as soon have the .270 because of its flat 
LIFE. When this war is over I’m going to trajectory. It is a fine rifle to use on griz 
catch up on my shooting. bears at long ranges, but a man often will 

I am chiefly interested in the .22, especially into these animals at very close quarters wh 
the Hornet. In normal times the ammunition he needs a heavy bullet to stop them quick 


for this costs about $1.50 for a box of 50. Will Therefore I suggest you choose a .30/06. 
reloading cut down the cost? You could sight in your .30/06 for the 180 


Also, I am considering buying a Model 52 bullet and use that for most of your hunti 
Winchester sporter. I understand this rifle is then switch to the 220-gr. bullet for hunt 
of top quality and very accurate and that the big game, such as grizzlies and moose. 
ammunition is cheap. Do you think that after The .300 is a mighty fine rifle but it has a 


rough recoil, much heavier than that of 


-30 06.—J. o’c. 


the war it will be lower in price and have new 
refinements? 
One thing more, do you think that the .22 





Long Rifle will be given more velocity by means 
of steel cartridge cases, making it a 100-yd. Safe Load for Old Revolver 
rife instead of a 75-yarder?—Set. W. P. S., Question: I am worried about a revolver 
A.U.S son-in-law purchased recently. It is .38 calil 
and is stamped U. S. Revolver Co., made 
Answer: I’m always glad to hear from a lad U. S. A., and the number 84620 appears on t 
who has been on Guadalcanal—something that’s trigger guard. It looks as though it never has 
probably better to read about than to experience. been used and seems to be in factory cor 
Here's hoping you get to hitting on all six tion, but it strikes me as very light for a 8 
again soon. I will not let anyone shoot it until I hear fr 
You will save money by reloading for the you—C. N. K.. Calif 
Hornet and also have a lot of fun, as reloading 
Jap pill-boxes and gun emplacements are is an absorbing hobby. In normal times you Answer: That revolver is a very old 
“knocked out’’ fast when deadly bazookas go ‘Will pay about 80 cents a hundred for bullets made by Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Wor 
Your powder will cost about 30 cents for 100 Fitchburg, Mass., for the mail-order houses 
into action! It takes a trained two-man team loads, maybe not that much. Thus you could believe it is chambered for the .38 Smith 
and battery-power to keep these portable weap- load 100 cartridges for about $1.50 whereas new Wesson cartridge. Since it is so old, I th . i= 
. ones would cost you about $3.50. you would be smart to stick to the .38 short 
ons firing. Batteries that once were made Those Model 52 Winchester sporters are the J. O'C. § 


for homes and farms are now sent to serve our _ berries. I doubt if they will be any cheaper or 


7 if they will be refined very much. They are . 
fighting men. Use your available Burgess Bat- about perfect as they stand right now Two Sights for Shotgun? 
teries sparingly...keep them cool and dry. I doubt if steel cartridge cases ever will be } : ; 
Question: For the first time, I have see 7 


Write Dept. L-5 used in .22’s, as they are expensive. However, 







For Free Battery Hints such cases may be used in center-fire cartridges shotgun with two sights, one at the muz 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. with resulting higher velocities.—J. O’C. and the other at the center of the barrel, | 4 
it seems to line up faster than one with a sing 14 
Write to Your Serviceman Today! sight. My own gun is a Browning Spec : 

Old Shells with a raised rib. It has a 30-in. barrel, ' 21 

choke I use it mostly for duck shooting = 
Question: A friend gave me a few shells but am considering having an additional sight H 28 

— 


BURG ESS said they might be too old to use. They are a stalled as I believe it will help my shooting 
dull yellow and marked, “‘Loaded by Western, I would appreciate your advice.—C. A. H., La 
3'3, 1%-6.” Are they safe?—L.B., Minn. 


BATTERIES Answer: I doubt that you would get 
You 


Answer: Don’t worry about those shells. great benefit from two. sights, particularly 


BURGESS 


Ae iF 






Seven senvict IN THE NATION’S SERVICE can use them without taking any chance at all. since your shotgun already has a raised r 
T L Old shells like those are being dug out of My own Model 21 Winchester has two sights 
NI-CE ii closets all over the country.—/J. O’C. and the only value I can see is that it helps ~ 
me to check my alignment occasionally. Whe 
. shooting ducks I never see the rear sight . 
How .30/06 and .30/30 Differ all, yet I know some people who do. Th . 
- the matter over carefully before you instal ; 
: I seem to recall being able to us ore } 
Question: I seem to recall being able to us second sight. Then if you do, keep the 


a .30 06 cartridge in my .30/30 rifle. If I am 
wrong, how do the two cartridges differ, and is 
oe it possible that my .30/30 is different from oth 


sights at least 18 in. apart.—J. O’C. 




















ers?—Pvt. E. E.S., A.U.S .257 or .30/06 
- Answer: You couldn't possibly use .30/06 Question: I am in the market for a rifle, 
Bishop ST CKS cartridges in a .30/30 rifle. The two cartridges can’t make up my mind between the .257 and the 
- are altogether different. The .30/06 is a large 30/06. What puzzles me is whether the ? 
Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite cartridge with a rimless case. The .30/30 is s heavy enough for California black bears 
— y ! Fg me genes a = medium size and has a rimmed case. The bul- they're not large, as you know, but a woun 
ee oe See one Sa ees ee lets are of the same diameter—.308—but that one would be plenty big for me.—C.H 
weight five pounds;send postage. Free Catalog ready. is all they have in common.—J. O°C Calif 
E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI : ; ; ; Sis 
° . Answer: The .257 is heavy enough for |t 
Questions About Caliber egypt akon Salk senda od tg 
Keep your eye on the Infantry Questions % hawe aatieed thee come 28 Cee Oe ee Mie entety’s eles. ee ee 
- bear isn’t any harder to kill than the white 
caliber pistols are stamped 6.5 mm., and I used 1 . , ae : 
: ~ tail deer, and furthermore, the black bear is 
to own a 7.65 mm. automatic pistol which fired ‘ = 
th d hb d it! 1 32 calib . eseeka Wh 1 dangerous animal. 
ees e doug oy aoes If: eageee — SS © Senay - 700 Go ahead and get that .257. It’s a mighty § 
figure it on paper, 6.5 mm. does not equal .25 sliber.—J. O'C 
in., nor does 7.65 mm. equal .32 in. How do you inci ee ; 
~| explain this?—G. W. M., Utah. ] 
Shotgun Comparisons 
- Answer: The nomenclature of cartridges is 8 
all mixed up. For example, .38 revolver car- Question: I have three questions I hope 
tridges are really .35’s and the .32 A.C.P. is will answer for me: Does a double or single ai 
| really an oversize .30. The .38/40, for another barrel shotgun shoot stronger or farther tha 15 
High Standard experience ‘ | example, is actually a .40 instead of a _ .38. one that is autoloading? The single and double 
and equipment cre now all : There’s no explanation for all this except that seem to have more kick. Is a 20 gauge double te. 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will the naming of calibers has never been logically barrel gun with 28-in. barrels and a swage ~H 
be unavailable to shooters for systematized.—/J. O'C. choke (modified and full choke) satisfact 
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ducks; if so how far will it kill and what 

s the right size shot? Would a 20 gauge auto- 

matic shotgun equipped wih a Poly-Choke be 

a better gun than the double-barrel; if so, what 

ild the barrel length be with the Poly-Choke 
cluded?—D. F., Ark. 


A single or a double-barrel shotgun 
harder than an auto- 
the gun has nothing 


4 


Answer: 
shoots just as hard and no 
ading gun. The kick of 
jo with its shooting power. 

have killed plenty of ducks with a 20 gauge 
ble-barrel gun. I never use any shot larger 
No. 6 and most of the time I stick to No. 
With No. 6 I have killed mallards 

45 yd. 
Taste in types of 
taste in women. I 


shot 


shotguns is something like 
like a double-barrel or a 





ump gun better than an automatic. If I were 
to buy a 20 gauge gun with a Poly-Choke, the 
barrel length would be 25 or 26 in.—J. O’C. 
The Garand Rifle 
Question: Will you please tell me some- 


thing about the Garand rifle about which I 


have heard conflicting statements. Some people 
say it operates like a machine gun—just pull 
the trigger and all the shells will fire. Is that 
right? Please also tell me the muzzle velocity 
of the .25/20 cartridge. —J. S., Wis 

Answer: The Garand is a self-loading or semi- 
automatic rifle. In other words, fires once 
each time the trigger is pulled. It is not an 
automatic and thus will not continue to fire 
as long as the trigger is held down 

The standard load for the .25/20 cartridge is 
an 86-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,450 
foot seconds. The high-velocity load drives 
that same bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,710 
foot seconds; and with a 60-gr. bullet, the ve- 





locity is 2,200.—J. O’C. 


Lesson on Duck Leading 


Question: What is the 
far to lead ducks, 
orize the correct leads at 


W.F.D., Ohio. 


best learn how 
and is it necessary to mem- 
different distances? 


way to 


§ 
l 
8, 


Answer: The proper way to learn to lead 
jucks is to shoot at a lot of them—to miss them 
and hit them—and to remember how far you 

. ed those you hit. I think it is best to look 
15 right along the barrel and to swing rapidly. 
7 starting behind the duck and ending up ahead 
>) f it, then pull the trigger when you think the 
pays lead is right. If you swing fast you will hit 
more ducks than if you try holding the eg 
90 stationary.—J. O'C 
a }} 


‘Scope for Targetmaster 


I am considering a ‘scope for hunt- 
ing small game and pests with my Remington 
Model 510A Targetmaster .22 rifle. What type 
*scope would you recommend? Would I have 


to send the rifle to the factory or can any good 


Question: 


gunsmith install the ‘scope?—C. B.C., Ala. 
Answer: I suggest that you get a Weaver 
298. It costs a little more than the 333 but is 


a much better ’scope. Weaver makes a T-mount 


for your particular rifle. If you can get that 
‘scope and that mount, any good gunsmith can 
mount it because the job is an easy one.— 
eC. 


Double-purpose Shotgun 


Question: I intend to buy an automatic shot 

gun to use for ducks and other birds; also for 

se with slugs in deer hunting. What make 

i gauge do you recommend, and what about 

ke?—W. T., Mass 

Answer: I don't believe there would be much 

ice between the various makes. The Rem- 

gtons, Savage and Browning guns are all 

aa es ally the same, made on the Browning 

¢ tents which have expired The Winchester 
‘ ferent, but a good i 





l e your shooting include both water- 
I “i and deer, I think you'd be wise to get a 
gauge equipped with a Poly-Choke. That is 

8 an all-round shotgun—you would have 
ts of range for waterfowl and, with buckshot 

tied slugs, plenty of striking power for 


—" 


cer.—J, O’'C 


~M _ 
rt 
~~ 


Best Place to Keep Guns 


Question: I would like to know the best 
place to keep my guns when not in use. I have 
been using leather cases, but a friend told me 
the leather draws moisture which causes the 
guns to rust Should I build a cabinet for 
them?—R. B., Mo 

Answer: I think you ought to build a gun 
cabinet Your friend is correct—leather will 
attract moisture, and the moist stagnant air 
will cause rust. Oil or grease your guns lightly, 
put them in a cabinet, and you will have no 
trouble.—J. O'C 


.25/35 Not Discontinued 


Question: I have an opportunity to buy a 
.25/35 Winchester, and the only thing that 
stops me is that two hardware-store owners 
told me that the .25,/35 cartridge isn’t going to 
be made any more Is that information cor- 
rect?>—P. W., Ark 

Answer: Anyone who tells you that the .25/35 
cartridge is not going to be made any more 
is talking through his hat It is very much 
alive. Thousands of rifles are chambered for 
that cartridge and it certainly will be made 


after the war.—J. O’C 


again 


Unsafe With Smokeless Loads 


Question: I have a 12 





gauge shotgun which | 


has a 30-in. Damascus barrel made by the Baker | 
Gun Co. I have heard that it will not take a 
heavy load. Is a Western Super-X shell too 
heavy for it?—J. E. B., Ontario. 

Answer: I'm very sorry to tell you, but that 
old gun of yours is not safe with any modern 
smokeless-powder loads. You might shoot it for 
15 years and get away with it. Again, it might 
blow up and take off two or three of your fin 
gers the next time you use Those old barrels 
are made of a combination of iron and steel 
welded over a mandrel. They were not any t 
strong in the first place, and 40 or 50 years 
may have caused corrosion to set in between 


the seams. As a consequence, using them with 
any modern smokeless-powder ammunition is a 
langerous thing to do Better be safe than 
sorry, so turn that gun in as scrap or make a 
keepsake r t —J o0’C 
The .38/55 for Deer 

Question: Recently I purchased a_  .38/55 
Winchester lever-action rifle It’s in A-1 con 
dition and has a good balance, but I find that 
at ranges of more than 50 yd. it shoots either 
high or low. At what distance should I sight 
it in? Contrary to the opinion of my friends 


I think it’s a good all-round rifle, and much 


better for deer than the .30/30.—J. B., Calif 

Answer: For close-range shooting at deer 
in the woods the .38/55 is still a hard rifle to 
beat. However, it’s by means a long-range 
rifle. As a matter of fact, it’s adequate up to 
just about 100 yd 

I suggest that you sight that baby in to hit 
the point of aim at 100 yd. Then the bullet 
would strike about 2'4 in. high at 50 yd., and 


about 8 in. low at 
think you 
y oe 


150 yd. So sighted in, I 


would have a mighty useful rifle.— 


Johnson Military Automatic 


Question: I lerstand that after the war 
the Johns military automatic rifle will be 
marketed in a .30/06 and .270 6-shot repeating 
model Do you consider this rifle as accurate 
and dependable as a Remington or a Winches- 
ter? 

I have just bought what I am told is a Model 
1917 Enfield .30/0€ Is this an accurate, well- 
made gun?—H.G., New York. 

Answer: I think the Johnson military auto- 
matic rifle ought to be a honey. It’s a very 
rugged, reliable and accurate rifle 

The Model 1917 is an excellent rifle, the ac- 


tion practically identical with that of the Rem- 


ington Model 30. It can be made into a fine 
sporting rifle | the addition of good sights 
and a sporting —J.oO’Cc. 
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DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of vour Deer and Elk hides 
by having them tanned and made into 
Gloves, Miuttens Jackets eclc. 

In accordance with W.P.B. Orde 
M-310 dated August 25th, 1944, Deer 
hides taken off Deer after September 
20th. 1943, and personally owned can be 
inned and manutactured into Gloves 


Mittens, Jocket ele 
SEND CATALOG 


W. B. PLACE & CO. 
O.L. Hartford, Wis. 


FOR FREI 


Dept. 














Military Small Arms Chart No. 1 


Illustrates and describes with line drawings 


to scale, sixt fles, pistols, revolvers, and sub- 
machine g world war, with speci- 
heatio 
Also chuck alftone illustrations of the 
Johnson Model 1944 Light Machine Gun. 
Printed « paper—size 28 X 42 inches 
a 


Military Small tons Chart No. 2 


35 similar drawings of heavy and light ma- 


chine guns, also with specifications. 


Printed on paper—size 28 X 42 inches 


Both Charts Sent Postpaid for $1 


FREI ustrated folder of General In 


lrms 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS INCORPORATED 


84 L Stote Street. Boston 9. Mass. 


Wri ’ 
Johnson 

















SPEED @ POWER 
SHOTGUN SHELLS 





uc th Manual 


STATES COMPANY 


AMMUNITION SERVICE O-L, RIDGWAY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keep your eye on the Infantry 
the doughboy does it! 





With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here‘s a Fighter You Can Trust— 


FIENDOIL 





Cleans AND Protects 
2-oz. bottle— 3.5¢ 
At Sport ng Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 


Baltimore 

















RUCKSACK 


aud $KI BARGAIN 
a4 


he 


¢ 


y a S. Gov't surplus 


stocks to give you 
the greatest values of 
a lifetime! 


ALUMINUM FRAME 


RUCK 
sac 


Tax 
Incl. 


Add 25c for postage 
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iw 














Full size skiers rucksack with sturdy feather- 
weight, tubular steel framework. Used by VU, S. 
Ski Troopers in training, but in first class condi- 
tion. Ready to use—the bargain of a lifetime 


SKIS s@os 


LAMINATED HICKORY Post 




















Northland and Paris paid 


Brand new laminated hickory flac cop skis 
White tops — natural bottoms. Have had 
bindings mounted and removed, but have 
notbeen used. Full length hard steel metal Q 
edges, factory fitted by skilled workmen 

)or7 42 footlengths Original value $i8.50 
per pair, $9.95 postpaid. 


BINDINGS —Front throw or Bilstein type 
cable bindings used burin A-1 serviceable con- 
dition. Cost new $6.00. Now $2.45. Add 
25 cents postage. 


WATERPROOF 
PANTS $4.95 


Bib-style, for wear over hunt- 
ing clothes. Waterproof, dur- 
able, windbreaking, roomy, 
comfortable necessity for all 
wet and snowy weather wear 
All sizes. Postpaid. ... $4.95 


SHOE PACS $4995 


Leather top, rubber foot. 

U.S. Gove. release. Slight- 
ly used by mountain 
troops in training. Guar- 
anteed perfect for condi- 
tion. 10- to 14-1in. tops 
Sizes 6 to 14. Include 
25 cents postage . $3.95 


BEAR PAW $495 
SNOW SHOES 


Ideal holiday gift for young- 
sters. Brand new, oval shape 












10- by 21-in. size. Ash frame, 
rawhide web —a bear-paw of 
the finest grade Leather 


extra, In- 
clude 20c postage...$1.95 


thongs, 25 cents 


Send your order NOW to make sure you get 


these bargains before quantities are exhausted. 


A SPORTING 
ae rr 





1601-Z Larimer St., Denver 2, Colo. 














Pistol for a Cat 


(Continued from page 23) 


again. It crossed the stream on a couple 
of logs which lay side by side. Inching 
his way over them, Russ was about to 
step off on the farther shore when one of 
them tilted. His foot slipped. The ice 
broke and water splashed. 

“Get your feet wet?” I asked. 

“Not with this rig. These rubber boots 
are prewar and unpatched!” 

But had he known it, the splashing 
water was soon to cost him his cat. 

We picked our way to the other side of 
the swamp, where suddenly we heard 
barking of the dogs. 

“They’re coming back,” said Russ in 
low voice. “Maybe we should have stayed 
on the other side of the stream. The cat 
is sure to cross there.” 

No sooner had he said that, than I saw 
a tawny creature slink between the ce- 
dars. “Russ—the cat!” I  whisper- 
shouted. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw Russ 
tug at his holster as the cat approached. 
It was sliding diagonally toward us, at an 
easy gait. I glanced toward Russ again, 
saw him still tugging at his gun. It was 
probably only a few seconds, but it 
seemed like minutes until the cat came 
opposite us, not more than fifteen feet 
away. It halted a moment to look us 
over. 

“Russ has buck fever,” I thought. And 
then the cat saw us for what we were. It 
threw its motor into high gear and began 
kicking up snow. At that instant Russ 
brought up his handgun and began push- 
ing lead after the critter. It was too late. 
Too many trees. 

“T couldn’t get that gun out of the hol- 
ster!” Russ told me then. 

We examined the leather, and sure 
enough—there was the telltale ice. When 
Russ slipped into the stream, water had 
splashed on the catch and frozen, and 
that’s what kept him tugging at his hol- 
ster. 

Now the dogs came close. They eyed 
us queerly as they passed, as if to ask, 
“What were you doing when the cat 
went by?” 

Then we heard the boom of George’s 
shotgun. 

“He's missed,” said 


killed the cat I 


Russ, as we hurried in the direction « 
the sound. 

“T only caught a glimpse of him 
George confessed as we came up, “I tox 
a chance and missed.” The cat was goir 
strong now. The music of the hound 
filled the swamp. But for some reas; 
the distance lengthened between the « 
and the dogs. There was another wa 

I won't tell the number of times th 
critter circled the swamp and uncanni 
escaped the well-aimed guns of Bill Co: 
nors, Carl Allen, Ray Hunt, and Pet 
Murdick, all in our party. But I do wa: 
to relate the cat’s final master strok 
which proved its undoing. 

The dogs trailed him to an old upen 
ed stump about twenty-five feet from tl! 
river, and there they set up such a how 
that, even from afar, I knew something 
unusual was afoot. At this time I w: 
separated from Russ, and when I arrived 
at the old stump I first saw his hat and 
coat lying on the snow beside the bi; 
spreading roots. Next I heard the muffled 
sound of a pistol shot. When I cam: 
close I saw the dogs on leash and unde! 
stood. 

The cat had crawled under the stun 
to a hole where the dogs could not get 
him. Russ had his head down in the er 
trance to the hole, not more than a co 
ple of feet from the cat. After shooting 
few more times, he figured the cat was 
done for. The dogs were turned loos: 
They raced for the hole. 

Then something happened that I would 
never have believed possible. The bullet 
riddled cat rushed out of the hole and to 
the river. Dogs were hot at its heels, but 
it managed to swim to a little islan 
There the dogs nailed it. If wildcats have 
nine lives (and I am sure this one px 
sessed its full quota), the ninth life w 
snuffed out in that battle with the dog 

All in all, that day in the snowy nort! 
woods had combined all the fun of deer 
and coon hunting, with the thrills of rab- 
bit hunting thrown in for good measur: 
Trudging back along the trail, I gazed on 
the cat that hung from George’s shoulder 
and wondered if the shotgun boys, like 
me, were thinking that Russ’s pistol had 
come in mighty useful after all. 


Right Place, Right Time 


(Continued fron 


no more than on my stand when I heard 
voices. Bob and Bernie, the ‘guides from 
camp, were carrying a sleek eight-pointer 
along the road and making heavy going 
in the frozen pools. Jack Siebert had 
scored on the next station, a quarter mile 
beyond McKenzie Boulevard. 

There were four bucks on the pole that 
night. Top luck of the day had gone to 
Floyd Johnson within half an hour of 
daybreak. Standing on a runway between 
two ridges, he had heard a big band of 
deer coming in his direction. Thirty or 
forty yards from him they turned cau- 
tious and came to an abrupt halt. 

After a couple of minutes four of them 
stepped out of a thicket and circled to 


his left at a slow and wary walk. The 
third in line was a good buck. Floyd 
dropped him and waited to see what 


would happen next. 
The minutes dragged away 
five deer stepped from th¢ 


and then 
thicket in 
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single file, circling to his right. Last to 
come out was a spikehorn, ideal for the 
camp’s venison supply. Floyd put hi 
down without moving from where he had 
shot the first one—the shot we’d heard 
while slogging down the flooded road 
that morning. 

The second day Jerry and Fred and I 
drew the country south of Beaver Creek 
for our hunting station. It was too b 
for us to cover, so Jack Siebert and his 
father and Bernie went along and we : 
ranged a drive. The best stand fell 
Fred and his hopes went up temporaril) 
a we put five deer past him in one 
yunch and there was not an antler in the 


a 


After lunch Jerry mapped anothe! 
drive. Jack and Ed Siebert and I picked 
stands along a small branch of the 


Beaver while Bernie and Jerry and Fred 
started the drive. 
My stand was at the 
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g the creek, facing a wide strip of 
prushy marsh. After a while I heard the 
faint, far-off “baying” of the three 
irivers. It came steadily on, growing 

ider and clearer, and at last it was so 
ear that I knew no deer meved ahead of 
men. It doesn’t pay to get careless on 
leer hunt. I half turned away—and at 
far side of the marsh there was a sud- 
clatter of sound as two whitetails 
<eted up from their daytime beds. 
For a split second I saw the two flags, 
id and white, waving in a typical 
sive gesture. Then the brush swal- 
d them up. They were running away 
n me, toward the drivers, and I waited 
r them to turn back and come my way. 
I knew one of that pair was a buck. The 
marsh lay before me, and they 
uldn’t cross it without giving me a 


They didn’t cross it. Instead they 
pped through between Fred and Jerry. 
brief glimpse of the flags was all I 

w of them. 

It was snowing the next morning. By 

t time the party in camp was thinning 
and it was no longer necessary to 
draw lots for stations. The ice was 
zen hard enough now to bear a man’s 
weight, and Jerry and I voted to go back 
the McKenzie Boulevard district and 
till-hunt in the snowstorm. Fred had 
had enough of swamp hunting for a day 
or two. The oak hills behind the camp 
looked good to him. So he teamed up 
with Hugh Francis for a lazy day on the 
ridges, while Jerry and I lured Dupe and 
Paul across the Big Wolf with us. 

It snowed steadily and deer didn’t move 
intil late afternoon. A couple of hours 
before dark, watching on a runway at 
the edge of a big open burning, I caught 
i. flash of movement in the young pines 
on the far side. Half a minute later a big 
doe stepped out. Then in the thicket be- 
hind her I saw a second deer move. 

I think I held my breath the next few 
minutes. By all the rules that second 
deer would be a buck. He was behaving 
like a buck, hanging back in the brush, 
coy and careful, while the doe took the 
chances and did the advance scouting 
for him. 

The range was easy, not more than 
seventy-five yards. I eased the Savage 
to my shoulder and laid the gold bead on 

» doe, just to get the feel of the shot. 
The whole situation was a pushover. All 
Thad to do was wait for HIM to step into 
the clear. I saw him move again, this 
time on the other side of the doe, just in 
the edge of the brush. I swung the rifle 
that way, an inch at a time, and while I 
waited I could hear the hard, steady 
thudding of my own heart pounding 
igainst my ribs. I’ve shot my share of 
leer, but the certain knowledge that a 
buck is ready to step into my sights still 
loes that to me. I hope I never change. 

Then my deer came out of the thicket, 


walking bold and unafraid into the open. 
It was a doe, not quite so big as the first 
one I let my breath out and cussed 


ftly. I kept my place for half an hour, 
vhile the two of them fed along the edge 
e burning and drifted back into the 
mber again. There was no buck with 


front of the fire that night I ad- 
tted to Fred that I thought we had 
into a full-grown heavyweight jinx. 
He agreed with me. He had seen four 


leer that day but nothing that wore 
tlers. 
I've had hard luck before,” he summed 
tup, “and still come out on top. But this 


is the real thing. There isn’t an ace in 
he whole deck for us this time.” 
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for those who have 
waited for the best! 


ERE’S a happy Christmastime announcement! 

A limited quantity of Genuine Woods Arctic 
Down Insulated Garments should soon be available 
for civilian use. We are still heavily engaged supplying 
our armed forces but we hope that before very 


long a few fortunate people will be able to buy 













these leading garments. 


The famous Woods Arctic Parka and Sleep- 
ing Robe will embody many improvements. 
Shortly several new articles insulated with 
Woods **Ever-Live Down”’ will bear this 
great label. Soon—at leading sporting 


goods and department stores. 


woobDs 


Genuine Arctic Down 
Insulated Garments 


Made by the manufacturers of the famous 
Woods Sleeping Robes 


WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 
In Canada—Ottawa, Ontario. 
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LAIRD'S APPLE 
BRANDY was born \y va ‘ 
with America. A ’ é 
family recipe of af 
1780 was by popu- wf, 
lar demand made a oe 
national drink. To- : 
day LAIRD'S is sym- 
bolic of American 
tradition: a brandy 
that is becoming ever 
increasingly popular 
with those who know 
liquor best. 


Pot Stilled 
the Slow Way: 
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LAl RDsCo ‘Scobey 


SECURE A BOND TODAY FOR PERSONAL sed NATIONAL SECURITY 


TRAPPERS 
& RANCHERS 


THIS SEASON WE WANT 
25,000 MINKS 
50,000 RATS 
Ship Your Mink Skins and 
Rats to us. We are Chicago's 
Largest Exclusive Retail Mink 
Coat Manufacturers (est. 1908) 
and sell direct to actual con- 
sumers, so Can pay much more 
for your skins. Try us with large 
or small shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed imme- 
diately and your Mink Skins or Rats held sepa- 
rate until you receive and approve of our check. 


MILLER FUR CO., 166Y-N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
















BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


Sold By 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100% all new woo! filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th st., SanFrancisco3, Calit. 





Jerry laughed at us. “Wait till tomor- 
row,” he scoffed. “It’s quit storming. The 
| stars are out right now. We'll have fresh 
| tracking snow in the morning and we'll 
drive the oak hills. We’ll show you some 
| deer.’ 
“Show me horns,” Fred said grimly. 
. ‘I've seen all the lady deer I want to look 
at this year. Just show me horns!” 

It was clear and cold the next morning 
and the whole camp turned out for the 

drive. Fresh tracks led out of the Beaver 
Creek swamp one after another, where 
| deer had wandered up into the scrub oak 
|in the night to feed on acorns. 

There is a high ridge behind the camp, 
|running along the north side of the 
| Beaver Valley and ending in a bare round 

knob which the club calls Old Baldy. 
From a tall pole atop Baldy a big flag is 
flown every day when there are hunters 
in camp. It’s a landmark that has guided 
more than one novice guest back to camp 
in the waning light of an overcast No- 
vember day. 

Along the crest of that ridge the hunt- 
ers take their stand for a drive when the 
wind is in the west or north. Walter 
McKenzie was captain of the hunt that 
morning. He pgsted half a dozen of us 
along the ridge, while the drivers fol- 
lowed the road out to the boundary wire 
and made a big circle to start the drive. 

I drew a stand halfway between the 
camp and Old Baldy, where two shallow 
ravines gouged into the side of the steep 
hill. Open thickets of birch and aspen 
filled the ravines and worn runways 
threaded them. “Deer sneak up this way 
pretty often,” Walt warned me before he 
left to move on along the hill. “Watch 
sharp when you hear the drivers com- 
ing!” 

I waited a long time, enjoying the 
bright November morning, watching a 
bold little chickadee in a near-by birch 
top. Then, faint and far away, I heard 
the mellow calling of the drivers, bark- 
ing like hounds. 

Across the valley from me, a quarter 
mile away, the scrub-oak hills rose in low 
terraces. I had a ringside seat for what- 
ever happened. Presently I caught mo- 
tion in the distant oak thickets; then a 
big deer came twisting and rocking down 
the hillside, fleeing in desperate haste 
ahead of the clamor of the drive. 

There was a fair chance he would cross 
the valley and come my way. At that 
distance I could not be sure of horns. I 
reached for the binoculars buttoned in- 
side my heavy shirt, but even as I lifted 
them the deer turned abruptly to the left 
and was lost in a thick stand of pines at 
the foot of the hill. 

I still had the glasses to my eyes when 
I heard a soft noise close in front of me. 
I let the binoculars fall—and there, skulk- 
ing warily up the ravine 100 feet to my 
left, came three white-tails, a big doe and 
two smaller ones. 

They crossed the slope in front of me 
no more than thirty feet away. They 
were past me before the wind gave them 
any warning, and then they batted out 
of that neighborhood as if their ears were 
on fire. Before the racket of their flight 
had died away I heard more deer com- 
ing up the ravine on my right. Two does 
this time, both big enough to be bucks 
but both lacking the rack I was waiting 
for. 
| The drivers came down through the 
| oaks into the valley and their baying died 
laway. The drive was finished. We had 
put more than twenty deer off the hills 

and no one in the party had seen horns. 

“It’s no use,” Fred said positively as 
we were walking back to the swamp the 
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next morning. “This is the last day and 
we're going home empty handed. Som«e 
body loaded the dice on us this time and 
there’s nothing we can do about it.” 

I hunted hard that day without seein; 
a deer. In midafternoon I dropped int: 
camp for a sandwich and a cup of coffe 
and found Fred hunched in front of the 
fire. He appeared about as happy as 
duck with oil-soaked feathers and h¢ 
didn’t even look up when I came in. 

“What's the matter?” I demanded. 

He answered without lifting his hea 
“T missed him,” he said in a flat mon 
tone 

“Missed him?” I yelled. “You mean y« 
had a chance at a buck and threw 
away?” 

“No buck,” Fred said in the same list 
less voice. “Wildcat.” 

Sentence by sentence I pumped th: 
story out of him. Sitting on a log at th: 
edge of the swamp shortly after noon, h 
had caught a flash of movement on the 
crest of the ridge above him. It was 
bobcat, furtive and gray, trotting alor 


the ridge fifty yards away. Fred mad 
his play—and failed. 
“And I'd rather have killed th 


damned cat than the biggest buck i 
Montmorency County!” he flung at mé 
in bitter conclusion. 

What could I say? I slid into my coat 
and turned toward the door. “Com: 
along,” I invited. “I’m going back to M« 
Kenzie Boulevard for the wind-up. Got 
runway out there I want to watch ti 
dark. We might score yet.” 

“Not me,” Fred said. “I know whe 
I'm licked. I’m staying right in this cha 
till the dinner bell rings!” 

So I went back into the swamp alo 
for a final hour of runway watching, but 
my hopes were in the bottom of m 
boots. I sat down on a log, sheltered } 
a clump of young balsams, and watched 
the sun go down in a rosy blaze of cok 

This last afternoon was passing, sli} 
ping through my fingers, as fruitless ar 
empty of game as all the rest of the hu 
had been for me. 

Then it happened. There was no wa! 
ing, no breaking of twigs, no sound at 
Forty yards away a dark, shadowy de 
stepped silently out of the cedars int 
the runway. It was a doe, and at her 
heels a small fawn walked with daint 
mincing steps. 

They came a little way along the trai 
never suspecting I was there. The d 
put her forefeet up on a low hummoc 
and stood, ears and neck silhouett« 
igainst the gray sky, listening for sound 
in the swamp around her. But the faw 
quiet beside her, kept turning its head t 
look back into the brush, its ears pricke 
forward. By that sign I knew somethil! 
followed them. 

While I was easing the rifle up I h: 
my eyes glued to the thickets along tl 
runway, and so I saw the head and 
six-point rack the instant they came int 
sight. The buck took one soundless, wa! 
step into the open. The gold bead mas 
a faint blur against his gray shape, ar 
at the squeeze-off the .300 pointed 
lance of red flame in the gathering da 
ness. 

A 180-grain soft nose through 
neck at forty yards leaves little to t 
I was ready to go home. 

In the country where I hunt, killing 
deer is about 90 percent a matter of be 
ing in the right place at the right tim« 
I was a pleased hunter when I turne 
back along the trail to camp. It’s a lot « 
satisfaction to put a fast one ove! 
Lady Luck in the last ten minutes of t} 
last day. 


a dee 
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FAMOUS THUTTY-THUTTY 
IS FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Y 4 
VU, sad ncaa bod ¢ 


® TODAY our Army is using the Wollensak prism binocular 
on many fighting fronts. This is the same Wollensak glass that 
you prized on prewar hunting and fishing trips . . . that 
brought you greater enjoyment at sporting events, on vaca- 


tion travels. 


AFTER THE WAR, you'll want a mew Wollensak binocular 
You'll like its improved light-transmitting power—made pos 
sible by special lens coating methods developed during the 
war... and by Wollensak experience and skill in precision 


manufacture. 


William Pickett, veteran craftsman, who start- 
ed making gun barrels for Winchester in 1886 
—before the Model 94 he holds was designed 


HE 50th anniversary of the introduc- 

tion of the Model 94 Winchester rifle— 
ind the .30/30 cartridge for which at first 
it was chambered—has just been ob- 
served at the plant of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Back in 1894, sportsmen hailed the de- 
velopment of this rifle and cartridge as 
something of a revolutionary event, for 
it inaugurated the use of smokeless pow- 
der in sporting rifles, providing greatly 
increased bullet velocity and a range that 
was far beyond the reach of black-pow- 
der propulsion. 

Today the Model 94 Winchester is per- 
haps the best known of all American 
rifle models, having achieved particular 
fame as a deer rifle. It was adapted from 
a model designed two years previously 
for .82/40 and .38/55 black-powder car- 


butt 2 juare 


tridges. When Model 94 was announced, 

ularity. This was attributed not only to 

‘tion and to many other fine points in 

west, and the Arctic its use became 

ections Winchester .30/30 cartridges grine pad to fit the stock and refinish Prevent rust by thoroughly remov- 
When the millionth Model 94 was man- and  workm: hip guaranteed for thre metal fouling. Protect against mois- 
ts way to the two-million mark just be- Y? been used will keep that gun | 
just as soon as final victory puts an ” Helpful “Gun Cleaning Guide” 

LOS ANGELES, 15, CALIF. 2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


chambered for the new .30/30 smokeless- 

the superiority of the new cartridge, but 

ts construction. It is now chambered RECOII 

lso for the .25/35 and the .32 Winchester 4 00 U rn 5 ai a 

pecial cartridges. fall 

widespread—so much so that in some We will remove the old l 

were used as legal tender , ut d of the stock for $7.50, price of ing all primer, powder, lead and 

ufactured, it was presented to President year ealers inquiries appreciated ture too. A little care and a little 

fore Pearl Harbor. The famous thutty- young. Your dealer sells Hoppe’s 

end to the country’s need for Garand GUN W KS FREE upon post card request. 
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powder shells, it attained immediate pop- 
Iso to the efficiency of the rifle’s lever j M p R O V E 

In the Far West, the Canadian North- PA D = = 8 ; 

7 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 
the butt glue and screw the d in 
delivery cost extra. Mater 

‘alvin Coolidge. Production was well on LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE Hoppe’s No. 9 after your gun has ® 
hutty will again be made for sportsmen GASUHEGL 2 No. 9 or send us 10c for sample. 
rifles M-1 carbines 

ae GRE ars Saenioee. 1220 SO. GRAND AVE. FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 











Tough whiskers take the count... and fast... 
You get good-looking shaves that last 
With Thin Gillette, the blade priced low 
So you can really save some dough! 








The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade 








ITHACA 
FEATHERLIGHT 
PEPEATER 


ITHACAS 
wi N 


D 
AT THE bar micAP 
AMERICAN 


North American Amateur Championship 2002200 
100x100 
994x100 


ITHACA GUN 


COMPANY, INC. 


ITHACA, N.Y BOX 10 


CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Send 20c for Catalog-Handbook (136 
pages, 700 iltustrations) . Complete in- 
formation on rifle and pistoil reloading. 


SHOTGUN PRIMERS 


? ck, Winchester Battery Cup 209, Non corrosive. Cash 
with order. No C.O.D. orders. $6. 75 per thousand Add 25c¢ 
charge on any size shipment. No shipment less than 1000, 


A. A Class Championship 


Ladies American Championship 


No sporting arms available for the duration, as we are building thousands of 
arms weekly for Uncle Sam's fighting forces. You Il be told when sporting arms 





are again avarlable 








Send 10c for catalog giving gun, dog and load information 




















PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco 2, California 







Wild Steak 


(Continued from page 15) 


had disappeared into the thick brush 

When we gathered around the dead 
bull he looked plenty big after all. He 
certainly was a lot of beef, Oberham es- 
timating his weight at 1,500 pounds. My 
bullet had passed through the left side 
of the neck, midway between the angle 
of the jaw and the withers. It had gone 
through the backbone, severing the 
spinal cord, and passed out on the other 
side, leaving a hole only slightly larger 
than at point of entrance. Although we 
had filed off the points of the bullets, 
this one had failed to mushroom. But 
I believe that the blunt point had giver 
far greater shocking power than the 
original pointed-nose bullet. This Jap 
anese rifle seems to be designed after 
the 8 mm. Mauser, Model ’98, except that 
the rear sight is somewhat similar to 
that on our Springfield, with gradua 
tions in Arabic. 

Two bulas were left to butcher the 
carcass, and another was sent back for 
the horses. The rest of us went on to 
look for the wounded bull. We couldn’t 
find any blood spots but Oberham did 
pick up the trail of the beast—or claimed 
he had—and it was amazing the confi 
dent way he followed those jungle 
tracks. Though there were hundreds of 
hoofprints all over the jungle floor, Ober 
ham didn’t seem a bit confused. 

An hour passed, and Charlie and I be- 
gan to get impatient, fearing we weren’t 
on the right track. Having been proved 
wrong before by these jungle-wise na 
tives, however, we didn’t say a word but 
hoped for the best. Suddenly Oberham 
crouched close to the ground, and beck- 
oned for us to come nearer. He pointed 
toward the multiple trunks of a big 
banyan tree. At first we couldn’t see 
the bull, then we saw his tail switch 
There he was, lying down, pretty sick 
from my slug. 

We had to work fast, for a miss now 
would mean another long stalk. It was 
too dark under that banyan tree to see 
the bull through the peep sights, for his 
hide blended perfectly with the dark 
brown tree trunks. Oberham circled to 
the left with four boys, two of the na- 
tives stayed right there, and Charlie 
and I back-tracked about 100 yards, then 
walked out into the open, skirting the 
jungle until we were in line with the 
tall banyans. 

We had been there only a few minutes 
before the beaters started their drive 
Then came that familiar crashing sound 
that gave me goose pimples over again 
The bull broke out of the cover like a 
medium tank, angling to Charlie’s right 
and going uphill with amazing speed 
Charlie let off two shots in rapid suc 
cession, and the bull went down, rolling 
over and over, making a clearing 
through the crushed bushes almost big 
enough to drive a truck through. 

This bull was much bigger than mine, 
with an estimated weight of about 2,000 
pounds. In his roll downhill one horn 
had broken off. Charlie’s bullet had 
passed through the left side of the neck, 
gone through the cervical axis, and 
emerged on the right side, leaving only a 
small hole about three eighths of an inch 
in diameter. 

It was an hour before the horses were 
brought up. Meantime the natives quar 
tered the carcass, made a small fire out 
of the long, coarse marsh grass, and 
threw a few pieces of meat on. That beef 
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was bull meat, it hadn’t hung, and it was 
grass-fed, but it was the best that Char- 
lie and I ever had eaten. Hunger helped, 
of course—also the fact that it was the 
first beef in a long time. 

Loading the horses was a tough job, 
for the nags never had been used for 
packing meat. We blindfolded the small- 
est mare with a burlap saddle cloth, 
while a bula on either side held her head. 
Then we loaded the two shoulders of 
Charlie’s bull, trying not to touch her 
until the load was well distributed. The 
moment the load touched her back she 
went berserk, lunging forward and drag- 
ging the two natives after her. She 
whirled, bucked, kicked, and snorted, 
trying to throw the load, but the boys 
held fast and before long had her quietly 
walking the trail toward the truck. 

The second mare was even more nerv- 
ous, and although we were taking only 
the bull’s shoulders and hind quarters, 
still the loads were very heavy, so we had 
to pick an easier route back to the car, 
trying to avoid the steep climbs and nar- 
row jungle trails. We found a shallow, 
gravel-bottom stream which we used as 
a road, only to find ourselves at last at 
the foot of a thirty-foot cascade and 
hemmed in by thick guava bushes. It 
was getting dark, and to turn back 
would mean delay and perhaps a night 
in the jungle. We hacked our way 
through the guava bushes and luckily 
ran into an old game trail. Three times 
our mares quit and lay down to rest, and 
it took a lot of prodding to get them go- 
ing again. Once Charlie and I suggested 
we ditch the loads, but Oberham said 
it wasn’t far now, and assured us the 
horses would be turned out for a long 
rest after we got back. 

It got dark, darker than I’ve ever seen 
it before, and deathly quiet. Our imagi- 
nations began to play tricks on Charlie 
and me. We realized that in the dark 
we might plunge over a cliff, or suffer a 
hundred other mishaps. Neither of us 
had a flashlight, and frankly I was 
scared stiff. Show me a man who never 
has fear in the darkness and I'll show 
you a liar. Had it not been for the na- 


TALL shoe 


SHORT 


of cold weather, as a lot 

of folks are probably doin’ right 
now, I’m obliged to state that you 
ain’t seen none of it unless you been up 
against a real old Maryland quick freeze. 

Mister, I recollect one hot sunny day 
when me and my side-kick, Charlie, was 
castin’ plugs in the Northeast River. 
Along about noon we saw one of them 
Sslate-gray ‘“cold’’ clouds a-headin’ our 
way and we knew we were in for it. But 
the fishin’ was so good we hated to quit, 
oO we went right on castin’. 

Well, sir, I was right in the middle of a 
cast when, snap! my wet line froze right 
in mid-air. That settled it, we just 
dropped our tackle on the pier and took 
off lickety-split for home. We'd got 
about half way when I happened to look 
down and durned if my shadow wasn't 
missin’. I looked around and sure ‘nuff, 
there it was, frozen to the ground about 
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tives who had been left to pack my bull, 
we might have been out all night. They 
built a small fire which we sighted, and 
thus we found our way in. 

The native chief threw a party to 
celebrate our successful hunt, and the 
high point of the jamboree was kava. 


This jungle swill is made from kava 
roots which are soaked in water until 
the sap is thoroughly drained into a 


large mahogany bowl. The milky residue 
is then cut by adding about five parts of 
water to one of the sap. Everyone sits 
around the bowl in a big circle, and the 
jungle juice is passed around in one 
cup made from a small coconut. While 
the stuff is being gulped by one of the 
crowd, all the others set up a chant and 
clap their hands in a captivating rhythm 

Remembering that this kava stuff isn’t 
fermented but is an alkaloid, I innocent 
ly went for it, so as to be a good fellow 
and reciprocate the chief’s courtesy. At 
first I was somewhat chary of drinking 
from the same cup as the natives, but 
after a few drinks I thought nothing of 
it. Everyone had a nice time, talking 
and dancing the Fiji shuffle, with music 
supplied by an old guitar, handclapping 
and chanting. After a dozen drinks I 
had my dusky pals doing the conga, and 
won a reputation an accomplished 
Fiji dancer. 

That kava works in a strange and un- 
expected way. By 3 a.m. I was paralyzed 
All my faculties were under control ex 
cept mobility. I could move neither 
arms nor legs, and my head seemed to 
weigh a ton. If those natives hadn't 
been nice they could have conked me 
for I was helpless. 

There followed a feast, with some sort 
of stew as the big dish. After we were 
through gorging, I found we'd been eat 
ing dog meat. When you go native, 
you've got to expect such little surprises 
I'd have been wiser not to have asked 
what was the meat in that nice stew 
As it was, my burps came in barks 


as 


Back at our mess hall the steaks and 
hamburgers were voted elegant—a littl 
tough, perhaps, but with the chewing 


exercise doing our feeble gums a world 
of 


rood 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig 


inality; he's passing it along only because he enjoyed 
and thinks others will too 
20 yd. back. Me and Charlie spent as 


long as we dared tryin’ to pry the thing 
loose with our knives, all the time keepin 


on the move to keep from freezin’ to 
death. We had to give up and git goin’ 
again, though—while Charlie still had his 
shadow. 


Anyways, we got home safe and were 
mighty thankful to be alive. But I was 
still pretty much cut up over losin’ the 
shadow that had been around with me so 
many years. 

Them quick freezes pass over pretty 
quick and it was warm again in a couple 
of hours, so we decided to go back and 
collect our gear. Just then there come a 
rap on the door, and when I opened it 


you could ‘ve slapped me down with a 
dry fly. 

In walked my shadow! The blame 
thing had thawed loose and found its 
own way home!—John V. Kratz. 
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Note: You will find the ad below particularly inter- 
esting. Read about this new and profitable hobby. 











ISN'T THIS MALLARD LJ! YES, IT’S A SHAME TO THROW 
A BEAUTY, [ AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE 
Bil? pA“ LM GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 
ae ’ SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY AND LEARN 


~ —~ 


Je VES, RAV, (T'S THE GRANO- 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 
COME UP ANO 


HELLO, BILL — SAY, 
THOSE SPECIMENS 
ACTUALLY LOOK 


| ame) eee \, 


ALIVE! ,( SEE MY oen. >| > UA 
1 — _— . n 


Ee a a, hv. 
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LVE DOUBLED my FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FIGHING —AND 

HAVE MADE —— 
$64 ALREADY y AND YOU TANNED THIS 
MOUNTING Yi} FOX SCARF YOURSELF? 
TROPHIES Vy BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 
FOR OTHER /| GREAT. IM GOING TO 

, HUNTERS y | starr LEARNING TAKIDER- 


My RIGHT now! — 








- cae 
cach you'°MOUNT BIRDS 
TEACH YOU 
Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free Book. It tells All about taxidermy — how you can Make 
Money and have great fun and fascination mounting Birds and 


Animais. Save your wild-game trophies — mount for others. 
Also Mount common specimens, pigeons, squirrels, rabbits, 








even frogs, into humorous and useful groups — bighly interest- 
ing and « ell at sight. Wild-game Not necessary. en, Women, 
Boys learn quickly by Mail. Marvelous b Send 


BIG PROFITS! Turn your spare time to Cash. 
Besides Taxidermy learn also to 

Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs and make them into scarfs, 
etc. We teach you Genuine Chrome method—never before re- 
wealed. 250,000 students endorse this old reliable school. We 
offer You our marvelous Free Book. Send for Your copy To- 
day. Ina few weeks we can teach yous New earns 
Cash in depression and good times, too. Then Taxi- 
dermy brings great fun and fascination, 
vestigate! Get the Free Book. Sign 
our name, state your AGE, and the FREE 
é is yours, Send the coupon Today. 


























Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3141 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your free 48 
page booklet explaining Taxidermy. 


Name 


Address 


“A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—In 
Peace, Plain Common Sense” is the slogan of 


the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 





Everything the shooter wants to know. All latest 


Information. Many full color pages. World War 11 
Small Arms. Enlarged Tool and book sections. Send 
DOLLAR for 2nd Edi.ion, ready aout February 15th. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


YORK 17, N.Y. 











SO7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 








Bull Elk at Timber Line 


(Continued from page 11) 


pointer got to his feet and trotted off, but 
he was the only elk in sight. 

We dropped into that basin, crawled 
up the far ridge, and began to use the 
glasses. Almost immediately I picked up 
half a dozen bulls bedded in a patch of 
dwarf willows at the foot of a great, 
snow-spotted cliff. 

“Put the spotting ’scope on those bulls 
over there and see how the heads are,” I 
suggested to Ernie 

“No good,” Ernest said 

“Let me see!” 

I lay down and looked the bulls over 
carefully with the powerful glass. A sev 
enth bull which I hadn't seen before had 
a good head, though it wasn't in the same 
class with the big boy’s. Ernest, when he 
looked it over, said it was a bit slender 
but otherwise all right, so we decided to 
make the stalk. We'd have to sneak 
around the edge of the deep timbered 
canyon that lay before us, then work up 
a willow-choked stream bed—a good four 
miles of tough going. 

We had hardly started, though, 
Charlie drew back from the edge 
canyon and exclaimed, “That 
blooming canyon is full of elk!” 

“There ought to be a big bull in it, 
then,” Ernest said. “By golly, there is’ 
It’s your old pal we saw yesterday,” he 


before 
of the 
whole 


added, turning to me. 
E SET UP the spotting 'scope—and 
when I sneaked forward to use it, 


there was my dream bull, lying right in 
the middle of the field of view surround- 
ed by his harem of at least thirty cows. 
There was no mistaking him-—-the same 
dark, massive antlers tipped with ivory, 
the same fine basket formation of the 
points. Even the mud of his previous 
day’s bath was still on him. He lay there 
calm and content in the midst of his 
cows, a good 500 feet below us and more 
than 1,000 yards away. 

At first we thought of dropping down 
into the canyon and working up through 
the timber to get within range. That was 
out, we discovered, because there 
were several bulls down in that 
timber hanging around in hopes of pick- 
ing up a cow. 

We would have to brazen it out by 
working along the bare rim within plain 
sight, relying on the fact that we had the 
wind in our favor and were above the 
elk. We sneaked along for perhaps 400 
yards, making ourselves as inconspicuous 
as we could. All the time it got riskier 


soon 


lesser 


up and spotted us the whole bunch would 
be spooked. 

Finally Ernest stopped. “I’m afraid 
you'll have to shoot from here,” he said. 
“It’s 600 yards if it’s an inch, but there 
isn't any timber at the head of the can- 
yon. The bull will have to go out that 
way, and you can shoot twenty-five shots 
at him if you have to.” 

We hadn't been seen yet, so I could 
take my time. It was going to be a long 
shot, but I had a magnificently accurate 
rifle—-my old favorite .270 Mauser, which 
I knew intimately from years of use on 
targets and on game. The bull was in 
deep shadow and so far away I couldn't 
see his antlers through the 2%.X Noske 
‘scope sight. I got him carefully located 
with my binoculars, however. He was on 
the far side of a little stream, right over 
a big bowlder and facing me as he lay 
there 


Mentally I checked over the range. 
Ernest’s estimate seemed about right. 
The Lee-dot reticule, subtending four 


inches for each hundred yards of range, 
almost covered the bull’s neck and chest. 
That checked. In my mind’s eye I 
marked off the distance in divisions of 
100 yards each. That also checked. The 
.270 was sighted in to put the 130-grain 
bullet right where the center of the dot 
rested at 300 yards. 

I settled down in a good steady prone 
position, put the dot a full width over the 
top of the bull’s head, and then squeezed 
that trigger as I’d never squeezed one 
before. 

The bull lurched to his feet and I 
would have sworn he was bit, but Char- 
lie, who had the glasses on him, said: 
“Miss! Just to the right. I saw the dust 
fly.” 

The bull was standing broadside now. 
Holding the dot a full width over his 
back, I eased off the second shot. 

“That got him!” Charlie shouted. “TI 
saw a squirt of dust right behind his 
shoulder.” 

The bull was plainly in trouble. The 
whole basin was boiling with panic- 
stricken elk, but he stayed there for per- 
haps fifteen seconds, wobbling on rubber 
legs. Then he went down. 

“By golly,” Ernest exclaimed joyfully, 
“vou and I are the two best shots in the 
Rockies!" 

Just for the record we decided to check 
that distance. Charlie paced it off from 
the bottom of the canyon below where I 
had shot and got 635 paces. I picked out 


halfway and which was quite level. 
Wher I paced it off, half the distance 
came out 310 paces. If that bull wasn’t 
killed at 600 yards, it was very close to it. 
When we got to him, we found my first 
shot was a hit too—practically a pin- 
wheel “5,” since it had broken his jaw 
and passed through the fleshy part of the 
neck. Charlie had seen the dust which 
the bullet kicked up when it struck the 
ground. 

That bull was well worth waiting for. 
His beam is long enough to get him in 
the record book. His head is very mas- 
sive, very symmetrical. All in all, he is 
exactly the trophy I had been looking 
for. We took some pictures, dressed him. 
By that time it was almost dark, so we 


decided not to take out head and meat 
until next day. 

“You know,” Ernest said, as we 
climbed painfully out of the canyon, 


“when you write this story a lot of peo- 
ple who think 200 yards is a long shot 
will insist you’re full of prunes. If a man 
shoots a possible at 600 yards on the tar- 
get range they think nothing of it. If he 
shoots a possible on a big bull elk, a lot 
larger than a 600-yard bullseye, they say 
he’s telling tall stories.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s the way it goes!’ 


28 Years Trapping 
Timber Wolves 


(Continued from page 27) 

black fellow weighing 150 pounds, and 
I've taken many weighing around 110 
pounds. I've noticed that the females are 
smaller than the males, and nearly al- 
ways some shade of gray, varying from 
smoky white to near black 

When I first came to Alaska I used to 
make a weekly trip out for supplies. As 
I hiked through the deep timber I’d hear 
whole choruses of howls behind and 
ahead of me, but I didn’t actually see a 
wolf all that first winter. 

They certainly weren't afraid of my 
tracks or scent though. I even tried set- 
ting a trap in my own tracks in the snow, 
but they'd always step over or around it, 
or uncover the pan of the trap. Once I 
set three traps in a circle and buried a 
scent bottle beneath the moss in the 
middle. When the wolves came around 
they dug up the scent bottle, uncovered a 
trap, and set the bottle on the pan of the 
unsprung trap. I'll bet that was the work 
of the old black fellow that had stared at 
me so long—-showing me how foolish my 
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..-. may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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Four clues — can you’ type’ a man by them? 
“Th 


7) 4) 
ol) The pipe — it’s a famous make. And a clue to Ba The slippers—not “homey” enough to indi 


the fact that he isn’t easily satisfied, that he doesn’t a man who has a lot of stay-at-home leisure. They’‘re 
like mediocrity —it takes a really good thing the slippers of a busy man—he gets around a lot, 
to interesf him. learns a lot about many things, has a certain 
travel-gained wisdom. 
bal (2 ‘ The book ~ it’s the work of a great historian. eR 2) The whiskey—most telltale clue of all. It’s 
So it’s a clue to his intellect. He has a fine and Walker’s DeLuxe Straight Bourbon—that in itself says 
discerning mind. He appreciates fine things. everything about this man that all the other things say 


tf 4? ; KK (Sf 
ff Md fit AS Lt LM. ta These two words mean a great straight bourbon 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Bear Hunt with a Revolver 


u""HE bear came in at night and 
carried off two pigs,” I heard the 
train conductor tell a man several 
seats away from me. “The rancher, poor 
chap, was counting on his pigs for his 
year’s Meat supply, and now there are 
only three left. He’s afraid the bear will 
keep after them until he gets the rest.” 

That interested me, and when the con- 
ductor came to my seat I told him I 
had come to Washington for a hunt and 
would like to know just where that bear 
was. 

“If you stop over and help get that 
bear you'll be doing that rancher a fe- 
vor,” said the conductor. “He met the 
train on the down trip this morning to 
bring me some eggs. He’s almost be- 
side himself. He lives near Pine Valley, 

bout 20 miles from here. [I'll give you 
1 letter of introduction to him.” 

I'd never been on a bear hunt, so I ac- 
cepted the letter of introduction and got 
off at Pine Valley. Only then did I re- 
member that my fine new Winchester 
was in my trunk, and going on 
through to Seattle with the train. How- 
I did have a Smith & Wesson re- 
volver with a 6-in. barrel in my bag, and 
perhaps I could borrow a rifle from the 
rancher. He lived up the valley about 2 
and I found him without trouble. 

Glad you came,” he told me. “The 
bear came down for another pig this 
morning, and my dogs chased him up 
the fork. He run into a small cave up 
on Saddle Spur, and was scairt so bad 
I'll bet he stays there all day. But he'll 
be back, all right.” 

At supper, we decided the best 
I was to watch the mouth of the 
cave all night, and try to get him when 
he came out. The rancher lent me his 
38 Winchester rifle, and it surely was a 
museum piece, a sadly neglected model 
of 1873. 

The rancher’s 13-year-old son listened 
in on our plans, and begged to ac- 
company me on my all-night vigil. The 
father "was against it, but the mother 
interceded, so the boy was allowed to 
come along. He insisted on carrying the 
rifle, while I took a blanket and my re- 
volver. The boy led the way up a canyon, 
and finally stopped to point out a dark 
hole in.an open seam in the rocks, about 





rifle 


ever 


milies, 


that 


lan 


40 ft. above the creek. 

“That’s it,” he whispered. 

After picking a spot between two 
bowlders, near the cave entrance and 


overlooking it, we settled down for the 
watch. The September air was chilly, 
and before long we began to shiver. It 
got dark, and there was no sign of the 


bear. The boy got restless, and whis- 
pered to me that the bear might have 
eft the cave before we arrived. It was 


evident that the boy would not stick out 
the night, and shortly before midnight 
he whispered that he was going home. 

“That’s all right with me,” I replied, 
“but I want you to leave that rifle with 
me.” 

“No sir, I need it,” 
pose I meet the bear in the woods?” 

I told him to take my revolver but I 
needed that rifle. He refused, saying 
that he didn’t know how to work the 
little gun, and left with the rifle If I 
got that bear it would have to be with 
a handgun, and that wasn’t funny. My 
first bear hunt bid fair to be more than 
I had bargained for 


he insisted. “Sup- 


However, there I was and there I pro 
posed to stay as long as there was any 
hope. That was a long, cold, and ut- 
terly miserable night. Eventually a gray 
streak in the east told of the coming 
dawn, and by that time I was sure that 
the bear had left the cave by another 
opening. I lost all interest in the hunt 
and dozed off. 

Suddenly I found myself sitting up 
right, listening. Something was shuffling 
in the leaves just below me, and my 
hair seemed to be trying to push my 
cap off of my head. It now was light 
enough to see. Presently a clean brown 


nose showed itself, followed by 300 Ib. of 
shiny black bear that out 
6 ft. in front of me. He stopped, sat on 


his haunches, looked directly away from 


"walked about 


me, and calmly scratched his ear He 
had neither scented nor heard me 
Slowly I drew up both hands, cocking 


the revolver as I did so. I aimed for the 


neck at the base of the skull and eased 
her off. Things happened fast The 
bear bounced into the air like ibber 
ball, growling and bawling so frighten- 
ingly that my blood turned cold, and 


then went tumbling and thrashing down 
the cliff to the creek. 

After that—silence 

I waited right where I wa 
desire to face a woumded br ith 
only a revolver. Before long I heard the 
sound of running through the brush.and 
dogs barking. Then the rancher popped 
into view, carrying his rifle, while behind 
him tagged the boy, dressing as he came 
Fortified by knowledge that help was at 
hand, I cautiously picked my way down 
the cliff to the creek. 

My first bear hunt wasn’t a flop afte: 
all. There lay the bear, dead. The ball 
had broken his backbone. 


ABOVE is the story I heard many times 
from the lips of my father, J. C. Banta 
The hunt took place in 1893, but of all the 


adventures in his life it had made the 
deepest impression. And that isn’t any 
wonder!—William Banta 


Kentucky’s Postwar Projects 


LIGNED with OvTpoor Lire’s nation- 
wide campaign calling for increased 
Onservation measures to prevent exter- 
mination of America’s wildlife by the an- 
Ucipated 22,000,000 postwar sportsmen, 
sarl Wallace, director of Kentucky’s Di- 
vision of Game and Fish, has announced 
nservation projects totaling more than. 
$9,700,000 for the Blue Grass State. 

Of this $6,802,249 will be devoted to 
‘nproving the state’s fishing conditions, 
and $2,900,000 will be expended in a 
Slepped-up program of wildlife conserva- 


10n 


_ 


Plans in behalf of anglers include 
stream improvement covering 2,500 miles 
of waterways; surveys and improvement 
of 19,200 acres of lakes; state-wide studies 
of water pollution; and new ponds, water- 
supply facilities, and other installations 
at state fish hatcheries. 

Wildlife conservation projects call for a 
study of wildlife, covering ruffed grouse, 
quail, turkey, deer, and fur resources; 
also the construction of many miles of 
roads and trails in areas designated as 
game units, and an extensive program 


of habitat improvement for game. 
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“SPORTSMEN RECEIVE 
THE DURN'’DEST GIFTS”, 





Reflects our Mr. Taylor 


In Christmases | 


sell re 


ist, ou 


Mr. Taylor has him- 
array of slap-happy 
get themselves given 


eived a delirious 
gadgets, mehow 
to men who like to hunt and fish 

Mind now, our Mr. Taylor admires the ad- 
venturous spirit behind such free wheeling in 


W hic h so 


gift selecting. But he, along with all fellow 
sportsmen, would like a spot of practicality 


d with it 
For instance, consider the remarkable gift 
qualities of IRISH CASTLE Pipe Mixture... 


us¢ 


the creation of Willoughby Taylor himself 
who, besides being a thoroughgoing sports- 
man, is also one of the world’s foremost blend- 
ers ol fine tobacco 

Here’s our Mr. Taylor’s check-list on IRISH 
CASTLE 
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y sample humidor jar 
as many as you need. 


For The Pipe-Smoking, Sporting Gentry 
on Your Christmas List . Give 
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Penn Tobacco Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Send Us 
Your 





W.P.B. permits hunters to 
have their deer and elk hides 
ned and made into gloves 
or garments for their own 
use or as gifts 


Before shipping hides to us, 
get our Catalog ‘‘C’’ which 
complete details on 
kind of leather we make from 
your deer hides, how to pre- 
pare hides for shipment and 
how to order the various 
styles of gloves and gar- 
ments we are able to make. 
Catalog mailed promptly up- 
on receipt of your request. 


Rives 





Write 
Catalog ‘*¢ 


for 


showing com Send a postcard today. 
plete line of 

gloves and 

garments that MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 


can be made 
from your 
deer hides. 


Division of Berlin Glove Co. 
601 FOX AVE., BERLIN, WIS. 











TTT AUTOMATICS 


Aanounces |! 
A CUSTOM GUN REPAIR SERVICE | 


Cus- 





Johnson Automatics’ new 





tom Gun Repair Department is 
now available for repairs, adjust- 
ments, alterations, re-modeling, 


testing, tar- 
Our skilled personnel 


custom gunsmithing 
reting, 
include gunmakers especially trained 
in development work 
facturing work, 
tinually Johnson mili- 
tary model-building 
tor our Technical Division. 


ete. 


and manu- 


and who are con- 
engaged in 


researe h and 


For further information 


write to 


johnson Automatics Manufacturing Co. 
Providence 1, Rhode Isiand 
— your eye on the Infantry 
++. the doughboy does it! 
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hy pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
» 40°. Highest quality curied rray goose FEATHER FILLED 

\ warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
’ A $40.00 value Our price only $29.95 Full length, fool- | 
f Zipper, PERN WOOL FILLED 

Many other sleep 

‘ Write “TODAY for FREE 

MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, | 
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ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. | 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand 4, }, Oregon 
New Designs in 


TTP = : 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 

- Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson. Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory. pearl, walnut, onyx. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-1, Chicago 14, ill. 
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| Italian who 
| had not been on a hunt 


|ing in the vicinity when we 


| lake, 


| Lillie stopped; 


Ducks and Woodcock in Italy J: 


AYBE the rain explained why 

there hadn’t been the usual heavy 

artillery barrage on our sector 
of the Italian front that night. Any- 
way, I had enjoyed my first uninter- 
rupted sleep in weeks. I felt mighty 
good when reveille sounded at 5:30 and 
the aroma of coffee, bacon, and pan- 
cakes came drifting in from the cook 
tent of our little seven-man camp. Even 
the damp weather was welcome, for this 
was a special day. 

My buddy Rudy and I hastily stowed 
away our share of grub and were off 
down the road, pockets bulging with 
shells, and guns under our arms. This 
time they weren’t Thompson subs, but 
a 12 and a 16 gauge hammer gun like 
the kind Granddad used to tote, and our 
ammunition was No. 5 chilled shot. At 
our heels trotted two cocker spaniels, 
Lillie and Tom. The Nazis, fearful of 


|popular uprisings, when they took over 


had confiscated all the civilian 
So although the 


in Italy, 
arms they could find. 
dogs were experienced retrievers, the 
lent them to us said they 
in 2 years. 

We first got the idea there was hunt- 
saw large 
flights of birds soaring over the beach 
near our camp. One day I went up to 
an old man who was repairing a grape 


arbor and asked him, with the few 
words of Italian I knew, what kind of 
birds they were and where they came 
from. To my great joy, he said there 


= 


were lots of ducks on the lakes about 5 
miles from camp. I remembered seeing 
one lake down the road, but did not 
know there were others. He explained 
that there were five fresh-water lakes 
all man-made for irrigating the many 
vineyards of the countryside. And that 
is how we came to take a day off to go 
duck hunting. 

A flight of P-38’s soared overhead on 
dawn patrol as we started down the 
road. The gray daybreak was bringing 
signs of life on the ground, too. As we 
strode along an occasional tank or truck 
rumbled past. We had gone about 2 
miles when a jeep stopped and a British 
officer picked us up. Twenty minutes 
later we were standing on the roadside, 
right by the shore of the first lake. 

Our dogs must have hunted there be- 
fore, for they started to lead the way 
down a path which wound between the 
lake and the marshes which surrounded 


it. We hadn't progressed 100 yd. when, 
directly ahead of us, we saw four wood- 
cock. Too surprised to raise our guns, 
we stood and watched them corkscrew 
away. 

“Are they the old man’s idea of 
ducks?” wondered Rudy. He answered 


as his eye caught mo- 
of the lake. “Look, 


his own question, 
tion on the far side 
ducks—eight of ‘em,” he _ exclaimed. 
Although it was half a mile across the 
we could see them fairly distinctly. 

We started for the other shore, the 
two dogs leading the way. Suddenly 
Tom was already frozen. 
We got set just as three woodcock took 


off. Rudy’s 16 dropped one, but I missed 
completely. Tom retrieved it so expertly 
that we began to doubt his owner’s 


statement that the dogs had not hunted 
in 2 years. Our shots seemed to stir up 
the whole place. Gulls shrieked through 
the air, eight crows emerged from the 
adjoining field, and than 300 yd. 
ahead a flight of at least 150 ducks some- 
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less 





} 


ear 
what resembling canvasbacks = rogil very 
toward the damp, gray sky. 1 fo: 
We dived for the nearest bush anil Ru 
watched them circle and wheel foi wh 


several minutes. Then they settled dows 

= as if nothing had ever distu: = 
the Our hearts pounding doubiell 
pose ry we crept forward. We had covered 
a third of the distance when the duck 





rose again, but they were not payin 
much attention to us. Half of then 
soared out over the water, while thi 
. & 
rest swooped directly over our head jj 
Rudy rose and fired. His first st y 
missed, but the second sent 3 Ib. of ft! 
duck splashing into the marsh. My shot b fe 


Both cockers raced for thy 
bird, but Lillie got it. We rewards 
them each with a piece of hard-tac 
after Lillie laid the bird ot our feet 

Now that Rudy had two birds whi; ICE 
I had only misses to my credit, h: 
started panning my 12 gauge. I «& 
fended the gun, said I just hadn’t had 
shotgun in my hands for a long t BS 
“Maybe a blind would help us both i Th 


missed clean. 








suggested. “There’s plenty of bam}! 10n 
cane growing around here for us t think 
make one.” We started foraging f way 
cane, and both had our arms full w sol 
three woodcock, well within range, left fr 
the ground. It took so long to untang fT 
ourselves and grab our guns that 

birds got away. 

In about 45 minutes we had < 
structed a blind, or a reasonable fac] iM 
simile thereof, behind the lake. Just 
we were getting settled two mall Louis 
splashed into the water about 40 ft@He v 
away and started to feed. Both birds heart 
rose as we stood up to shoot—but the lost 
plopped back down. Rudy slipped ae Ide 
other shell in his right barrel nd ji} snow: 
watched the dogs half swimming, 7. ravel 
wading as they brought in the quarry. Th 
“This is just like a dream; pinch me,"J ur 


he sighed happily. 





I agreed with him. To some f wide! 
two more dead ducks may not soundj Jus 
like much, but to us this outing was§p Wolf « 
what we’d smoked many an eve! howli 
pipe over all through the African an id g 
Sicilian campaigns. All of a sudden [fj wane 
started to laugh | icl 

“What’s so funny?” my pal asked f wear 

“I was thinking of those guys back] and « 
at camp,” I replied. “They would: ' follow 
come with us because they thought wef Am€ 
wouldn’t get anything. Thev even off road 
to clean and dress every bird we brought ito d 
in. Boy, will we take them up on that ume. 

We were planning how we'd have > dic 
ducks cooked, when two wood saw 
alighted close by. Tom started whining Rou 
and of course the birds sped off. Afterfp'2g di 

: I st 


that we kept the dogs facing toward theie™ 
couldn’t see fp Was w 





wall of the blind so they 
out. Twenty minutes later three n The v 
timber doodles came in real close ri 
started to eat on the marshland. Rudy *S”* 
dropped one, while I downed the she : 
others. But he still didn’t think mu 
of my gun. “Luck!” he norted S 
thought he might be right, but did T tk 
say so ‘ 
Noon found us out of our blind en As I 
joying meat sandwiches under a wel elf si 
come sun, which had finally decided he w 
appear. The dogs enjoyed the bully @*°orm 
beef even more than we did, since the orn 
were not so used to it as we were. Sti vould 
cramped from sitting in the drizzle ou 
morning, we started off to have a look at th 
at the even larger lakes to the west. We ‘Th 


r — 


stopped at the first one, a body of wate! 
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about a mile wide at its largest point. 
The dogs rollicked in the water and got 
muddy in the marsh. Rudy and I too 
drenched to our knees—but it was 


wert 
rosa very different from getting drenched in 
a foxhole. 
and Rudy nudged me and pointed to Lillie, 


form who was frozen with her head up sniffing 
I had just pulled back the right 


Owng™ the alr. 
rbei@™# hammer on my 12 gauge when eight 
ible woodcock flushed. We each got one— 
ered ind by the time we reached the other 
ucksae side of the lake we had a total of five. 
Vinge Those lakes are all held in place by 
hen g 12-ft. dykes, so as you approach 
the close to them you can see nothing but 
ids the wall. Rudy and I scrambled up the 
sho W bank and peered across the water. On 
of@m the far side we saw perhaps 300 ducks 
hots feeding. They were teals, we decided, or 


1aybe butterballs. We were too tired 
to make the 2-mile jaunt around to them, 


we sat down to think awhile. A 
swishing of wings, and 15 more of the 
ducks that resembled canvasbacks sailed 

Sover our heads from behind. Rudy’s 
gun was lying on the ground, but I 
managed to get a grip on mine and 


knock one down. Tom swam out for it. 

Those ducks had come from the direc- 
tion of our blind, so we plodded back, 
thinking there might be more. On the 
hg way, Rudy bagged three woodcock and 

mI got one. Four mallards were taking 
‘eft off from the marsh near our shelter, so 











Y FATHER, C. E. Fields, had 
M about made the rounds of his 


in northern St. 


20-mile trapline 
irds™ Louis County, Minn., some years ago. 
} fi He was weary and somewhat down- 


irds@ hearted. Fresh snows had caused him to 
they™™ lose a few traps, while the others had 

in- @ vielded little good fur. At every step his 
snowshoes sank in the deep dry snow, so 
traveling was very difficult. 

“This is the last year I'll trap,” he 
ne." murmured to himself. “I’m getting out. 
A man’s a fool to waste time in this 
olks Me Wilderness.” 

Just then the long-drawn howl of a 
wolf came to his ears. Wolves had been 





howling off and on all afternoon, but he 
had given them little heed. Now, as day 
waned, their cries sounded nearer and 
much more insistent. Dad forgot his 
weariness, stepped faster, and his eyes 
ind ears became more alert. He was 
following his own snowshoe trail, and 


wi i came out on an old abandoned logging 
eds road. Wind had packed the snow there 
; into drifts, so he was able to make better 
: 





m time. Veteran woodsman though he was, 
he did not expect to see what he then 
saw. 

ing Rounding a bend in the road and com- 

fterae ng directly toward him was a big cow 

Staggering from exhaustion, she 

was wallowing in snow above her knees. 

ore{# Lhe wolves must have been chasing her 
for hours, for she was white with frozen 


moose, 


udy @ Sweat. Running with head down, at first 
tw she did not notice the man before her. 
ich @ Chen she reared with her front feet, and 

plunged off the road to one side. Once 


ff the road, with its partly packed snow, 
she floundered helplessly. 
ne As her desperate struggles to free her- 
wel- [Self subsided, dad came close. Though 
1 to fm She was a bag of bones, she still was an 
ull enormous creature. She was _ utterly 
hey ™@ Orn out. Left to herself the wolves 
stil Vould find her an easy prey. Dad was 
all #2bout to shoot her as an act of mercy, 
ook but then got a better idea. 
We “Those wolves aren’t hungry enough to 
ate! 
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we squeezed in again, waiting, and ad- 


miring our bag. 


About 4 p.m. a flight of nearly 100 
ducks soared across the water in our 
direction, but they passed by out of 


range. Soon after, a party of four ducks 


came skimming straight for us, only 
6 or 8 ft. above the water. Two shots 
rang out—and a few minutes later Tom 


and Lillie brought us the two ducks 

Hundreds of wheeling ducks were 
silhouetted against the setting sun when 
we decided to call it a day—the most 
enjoyable day we’d known since we had 
left home to head for North Africa in 
October, 1942. 

When we reached the road we came 
upon a group of Scottish commandos 
making their evening meal. “Eh, lads 
look at the Yainks, will ye. Been out 
for a bit a shootin’, ’ave >? Where did 
ye get them all?” Remembering tales 
of grouse shooting in the Highlands ar 
knowing that our own gang of seven 
men couldn’t eat all those birds, we gave 
the Scotsmen a duck and five cocks. 

They thanked us warmly, then a 
brawny red-haired fellow asked, “How 
far are ye from camp, lads?” 

“Five miles,” we said. 

“Well,” he replied, “and you lads won't 
be walking when we've a jeep and the 
ol’ man ain’t around. Jump in!” 

We did, and were driven up to camp in 
style.—Corp. Wm. E. Bittner. 





The Belled | Moose 


take too many chances, probably,” he 
thought. “There’s plenty of smaller 
game they can get in this deep snow 
If I just can keep the bloodthirsty devils 
from killing her tonight, I believe she'll 
have a fighting chance to pull through.” 

Dad then took the rawhide lacings 
from his snowshoes, and fastened them 
securely around the legs of the moose 
He had once made a business of selling 
live bears to parks, so he found this leg 
hobbling not too difficult. Then he fired a 
few shots as a warning to the wolves 
and struck out for his home, about 2 
miles distant. He left his snowshoes 
behind, for they might be of help in 
keeping the wolves away from the moose. 

Now that he was without snowshoes, 
traveling in the deep snow was exhaust- 
ing, yet he made good time. In less than 
an hour and a half he was back to the 
moose, carrying with him the bell he’d 
taken from the neck of his milch cow 


Quickly he strapped it firmly on the 
moose’s neck. 

“Don’t like it, do you, old girl?” he 
said. 3ut the wolves won’t, either, and 
they'll leave you alone tonight.” 

Freeing the moose from her hobbles 
was the most dangerous part of the 
adventure. The big cow had rested, and 
might attack when released. Using thx 
greatest care, dad slashed the thongs 
that bound her legs and stepped quickly 
aside. The cow tossed her head when 
she heard the sound of the bell, but 
showed no great alarm. When she 
realized that she was free, she moved 


slowly at first, but on regaining the trail 
broke into a slow lumbering trot, and 
disappeared into the darkness, bell tink- 
a-tonking. 

The cow moose 
and with her calf was seen by 


survived that winter 
a number 


of persons the following summer. Dad 
knew her haunts, and got a great kick 
out of showing her to his friends. 

“Bet I’m the only man in Minnesota 
who’s ever belled a live moose,” he’d 
say.—Myrtle Kirkpatrick. 
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H. & R. Double Action 
SPORTSMAN 
REVOLVER 


AT PRE-WAR PRICE 


91.29 


Including Fed. Tax 
F. 0. B. WASH., D.C. 


® Remittance 
must accompany 
order. No orders 
accepted from 


outside U.S. 


We have a limited number of brand 
new Harrington & Richardson Calli- 
ber .22 9-shot Sportsman Revolvers, 
with pre-war blue steel finish, avail- 


able while the supply lasts at the pre- 
war retail price. Double action; 6” 
barrel; front partridge-type sight, ad- 
justable for elevation; rear sight, ad- 
justable for windage. Weight 29 
ounces; shoots any .22 long rifle, in- 
cluding high speed cartridges. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


thia revolver ia re- 
company wour order) if 
inv of the following 
Missouri; Neu Hemp 
i felons only) 
Carolina; Rhode Taland. i 
charac ter only required), 


PARKER. WHELEN & CO., INC. 


827 14TH ST., N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Orders and remittances for H. £ R, peveivers 
must be addressed to Parker-Wheten 7 Co., tn 
5502 Fairgien Avenue, Chevy Chase Md, 








Good-by Gun Rust! 


Hunterizing Rust-Proofs 
Your Gun, Ritle or Revolver 


{mazing new process endorsed by hundreds. 
Perfectly rust-proof || metal parts of any 
f lver (except barrels 

without altering 
protection, Minim- 
I deep black finish. 
Recommended the makers of L. C, Smith, 
Hunte ind Fulton Shotguns. Reasonable 
co k service. Send us your gun, rifle or 


of double-barreled guns 


dimensions! Gi L0O% 
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FULTON, N. Y. 
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| Have fresh stock of No. 1% small Primers. 

| Remington non-mercuric, non-corrosive, also 
Western No. 1% at $3.80 per thousand. Thess 
are sold only to Police Departments, Defense 
Plants and Gun Clubs. Send money-order 
with order on official stationery. No charge 
accounts. Have some high power cartridges, 
assorted lots; p for list. 


| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Mule Deer 


(Continued from page 24) 


mule. Thereafter Lewis and Clark used 
the name “black-tail” and “mule” indis- 
criminately, until they met the Columbia 


River black-tail and reserved that name 
for these West Coast specimens, 
Original range of the mule deer em- 


braced approximately two and a half mil- 
lion square miles of mountains, foothills, 
and adjacent plains of the Rockies. To- 
day inroads by humans have reduced that 
old range, but the mule deer has adapted 
himself to civilization to a great extent, 
and with the exception of the plains 
ranges, he still lives in his historic home- 
lands. 

It is estimated that there were as many 
as 10 million mule deer before white men 
spread into the West. Meat and hide 
hunting, lack of protective laws, and oth- 
er factors reduced the population until, 
in 1922, government agencies estimated 
there were only 175,000 of these deer re- 


maining. Now, however, the mule deer 
has come back to such an extent that 
some states have more of this species 


than were in the whole country a quarter 
century ago. The present population 
runs to several millions, 

Mule deer are polygamous. In October 
and November, the bucks’ necks swelland 
they begin to “run” the does. Fierce fights 
between the males ensue; the hard, pol- 
ished horns, rubbed free of velvet on 
bushes and trees, clack and clash, some- 
times becoming interlocked so both com- 
batants die. A big buck collects a small 
harem, and often, while he fights an in- 
vader of size, little males raid his house- 
hold, until the big fellow routs his rival 
and rushes back to send them scamper- 
ing. 

The spotted fawns are dropped in late 
spring and early summer. The young doe 
bears one fawn; thereafter twins are the 
rule. A study I conducted in Colorado, 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act, showed 
that 100 adult does, including those ma- 
ture but unbred, would produce 168 
fawns. Other studies indicated that a 
healthy herd, on good range, will increase 
about 35 percent a year 

Elk usually bear single calves; moun- 
tain-sheep ewes do not have lambs until 
the third year, and then mostly singles; 
antelope have about the same breeding 
potential as deer, but their range is lim- 
ited by agriculture. It follows that the 
prolific mule deer can supply more hunt- 
ing than any other Western species; the 
annual harvest can be about 25 percent 
of the herd. 

By late September the fawns have lost 
their spots and are weaned. In the fol- 
lowing January and February the big 
bucks drop their horns, and the little 
males sprout first antlers. First-year 
horns may be spikes or two-pointers. In 
the past there was a belief that a two- 
pointer was a two-year-old. Though pro- 
tecting the spikes, game laws generally 
permitted the taking of two-point bucks. 
But this policy killed off the more lusty 
young sires and preserved the runts. 
Most states now allow the taking of ant- 
lered deer, spikes included. 

Upon shedding his antlers the buck 
starts the phenomenal growth of a new 
set that must be completed, rubbed free 
of velvet, hardened and polished by the 
following September. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, age of a buck cannot be judged 
by the number of points on antlers. The 
normal adult buck, from two and a half 
years to senility, carries four points ona 


side. The trophy head, with heavy beam 
and many points, merely indicates a buck 
in full prime of life; probably five to 
seven years old. He is individually ro- 
bust, he has had good forage, and gener- 
ally he is found in country where the feed 
carries a high calcium content, thus sup- 
plying the mineral needed to produce 
that big rack of horns. 

The really old buck is likely to be a 
two-pointer. Approaching ten years, a 
buck becomes sexually impotent; an “old 
man.” He enters a sort of second child- 
hood, his antlers becoming thin, long, and 
with only two points on a side. Any two- 
point mule-deer buck with antlers meas- 
uring more than fifteen inches from burr 
to tip, is an old one. If there is any doubt, 
look at his teeth; they will be ground 
down. He is very likely to be fat and ex- 
cellent eating. 

The mule deer is a browsing animal. 
Field studies and systematic examina- 
tions of stomach contents throughout the 
year have shown that little grass is eaten 
except in the spring, when it amounts to 
about 12 percent of the diet. Because of 
this fact, there is little competition be- 
tween deer and domestic, grass-eating 
cattle on Western ranges, while there is 
competition for browse between sheep 
and deer. In the critical winter periods 
the staple food on many Western ranges 
is the big sagebrush. 

The deer’s lack of a gall bladder may 
give the key to why deer eat predomi- 
nantly of browse, for it contains tannic 
acid and other vegetable nutrients which 
aid in the digestion of food. The winter 
feeding of hay (but no browse), to tide 
over deer herds through periods of deep 
snow, has resulted in grievous losses. 

Hunting mule deer tests the fieldcraft 
of a man. With their big ears they can 
hear a man traveling through woods over 
unbelievable distances. Their sense of 
smell is uncanny. But their eyesight is 
attuned to see moving objects, and if a 
hunter is standing still, a running deer 
may almost crash into him. 


Disturbed mule deer head for ever- 
green timber. When feeding along the 
edge of an open park or on a grassy 


ridge, a muley sighting an intruder will 
stand a moment, jog-trot a few steps, 
then begin his characteristic jump with 
its “brump-brump-brump”—each jump 
covering more than fifteen feet. Because 
of this distinctive trait the mule deer has 
been called the “jumping deer.” After 
several such jumps the deer whips into 
timber, and the only way hunters will get 
him out is to drive the forest. 





"Tattletale! 
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No single hunter can hope to get 
buck out of even a small patch of timbe: 
for the game will circle, moving on t} 
sneak, to outwit the man. 

Western mule-deer hunting is ri 
work. The country is open, the distan« 
are great, and no shotgun will serve. T 
most-used rifle is the old .30/30 carbine 
the cow country. A few years ago ma 
sportsmen shifted to ammunition w 
greater speed but smaller caliber, | 
the recent trend is toward the .30/06, t 
.270 and other rifles packing more pow 
For a big mule-deer buck has stamina: 
he needs a lot of killing. When wounded, 
he may try to finish the hunter. 
friend of mi! 


A few years ago a e 
hunted the slopes of Burnt Mountain 
above Fryingpan Creek, north of Asp¢ 
Colorado. A buck ran out across t 
burn, 100 yards down a 10 percent grad: 
The first shot punctured the buck’s hea 
but he turned, rounded a fallen log, 
charged uphill, and crashed into the old 
stump where the hunter stood—crashed 
with enough force to knock the stump | 


down 
this time in the head. 


On the same slope, on another occasion, §@ 


two friends and I spooked a big buck 
into a stand of green lodge-pole pines. 
Walking abreast, we drove toward an 
open, low ridge. The buck circ] 
twisted, tried to dodge, but finally broke 
out, running on a slanting grade up the 
open ridge. Ralph Engelbrecht was } 
where he could function and he shot with | 
his .270. The buck flinched but kept on 
with no slackening of speed. 

Ralph believed the animal was vitally E 
hit but there went the buck, toward 
more tangled timber. Ralph shot again, 
a neck shot that broke the vertebrae, and 
the buck fell—a big fellow weighing 
some 280 pounds hog-dressed. 

Upon checking where that first shot 
had hit, Ralph looked up sheepishly. “I 
sure made sure of that buck,” he grinned. 
“Look where the first shot hit.” 

That buck had covered 100 yards up a 
20 percent grade, with a two-inch hole 
torn directly through his heart! | 

Tough, sagacious, hard to stalk, hard | 
to down when you do find him, the big 
mule deer of the Rockies can well be 
called the King of the Western Hills.— 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart. 


———E 


— ; ; ssc 
NEXT MONTH: The cottontail rab- 
bit, another of Outdoor Life’s ful | 
color studies of American game. 
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Doves Dont Come Easy! 


(Continued from page 34) 


At various distances, from five to fifty 
birds were crossing that wide sandy ar- 
royo at once 

But flyways change. Water holes dry 
up, or hard rains make water available 

1 many different places. A field that has 
been planted to wheat or milo maize is 
given over to cotton. A flyway that is 
good this week may be poor the next. 

But near my Arizona home is one fly- 
way which is everlasting. It is along 
the bottoms of the Santa Cruz River 
where it comes near the ancient San 
Xavier Mission. Here the birds find 
water in the irrigation ditches and in the 
river, grains in the fields, weed seeds in 
the wide dry mesas, and enormous old 
cottonwood trees in which to roost. 
There’s always a flight up and down the 
Santa Cruz, a flight that always produces 
shooting. In normal times good stands 
are almost ankle-deep in empty shells. 
Any good afternoon in season will show 
a hundred gunners attempting to pick off 
the swift, twinkling doves that dive and 
dart on their agile wings. 

Birds always show up. Armored con- 
quistadores and humble barefoot priests 
saw the ancestors of these same birds 
sweeping black across the sunset sky. 
Possibly the bearded Spanish soldiery 
took time to try a spot of wing-shooting 





Gas... tires ... guns . . . ammuni- 
tion... boats... outboards... tents 
tackle ... cameras... films . . . bin- 
oculars . . . flashlights . . . batteries. 
Let's keep our game off this list of 
scarcities. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be 
no chance of using it this year. 





with their heavy bell-muzzled escopetas. 
More likely they potted them as they sat 
on fences or lined up along the river bank 
to drink, as those early scatterguns 
wouldn’t have allowed much wing-shoot- 
ing. A hundred years ago, American 
pioneers took time out from beaver trap- 
ping and Apache hunting to vary their 
diet of mountain mutton and deer and 
antelope venison with the dark, full-fla- 
vored flesh of the dove. In the 1880's, 
sports wearing derbies and checkered 
vests and armed with breechloaders fir- 
ing brass shells drove out to the mission 
in horse and buggy to try their hands. 

Now the antelope that used to run so 
smoothly swift along those desert mesas 
are gone. The great brown bighorn sheep 
that used to water by the thousands 
along the Santa Cruz have been reduced 
to a wary handful. But the doves still 
fiy the river, still roost in those tall cot- 
tonwoods. The bells of the mission sing 
sweetly into the last summer twilight. 
The sun glides slowly to rest behind the 
flat silhouettes of the jagged sheep 
mountains. Gnats hum, cattle low, and 
somewhere a dog barks. Doves sweep in 
on whistling wings from the fields, flutter 
to a perch in the trees, just as they did 
300 years ago, when the world was young 
and when men still believed in the seven 
magic cities of Cibola. 
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WE DON’T GET MUCH 
TIME FOR FISHING 
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THIS 1S NOT THE ‘PIPE DREAM’ OF A GADGETEER... Fact is, 
the ove amazing thing about the Royalton Crown is its ability to keep ever- 
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can't by-pass the condensing well and other patented Royalton Crown safc 
guards. Every pipeful gives you added dividends of smoking pleasure because 
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Fishing Through the Ice 


HEREVER fishing through the 

ice is legal you'll find many dev- 

otees of the sport. Some will 

be purists who fish only in the 
winter, some will be year-round fisher- 
men, and others will be anglers who find 
fishing through the ice a good excuse for 
an occasional day in the open—an enjoy- 
able way to bridge the gap to the open- 
ing of the trout season. 

When I was younger I was pretty 
much a year-round fisherman, I enjoyed 
fishing in the winter as much as fishing 
at any other season, but nowadays, like 
the last-mentioned group, my winter fish- 
ing is merely a stop-gap. I still thorough- 
ly enjoy the beauty of icebound lakes sur- 
rounded by snow-covered hills. I still love 
the fragrance of the log fires, and I still 
believe that to get out into the nipping 
winter air is good for both body and soul; 
but somehow I just can’t take it as I used 
to. Today, an hour or two of the sport 
is enough, when not so long ago a 
whole day of it seemed far too 
little. 

But don’t let anyone tell you 
that fishing through the ice isn’t 
fun, or that it isn’t sporting. Win- 
ter fishing of course is no sport 
for pantywaists, especially when 
snow fills the air and a blizzard 
threatens. Then plenty of warm 
clothing is necessary, and the 
trick is to double up on light- 
weight wool garments rather 
than wear a single garment of 
much greater weight. The secret 
of this is the insulation provided 
by the air space between the 
layers. Felt-lined boots make the 
best foot covering, but probably 
they now are unobtainable be 
cause of the war. However, bear 
them in mind for that time when 
they'll again be available. 

Pike, pickerel, and yellow perch 
make up the bulk of the ice fish- 
erman’s catch. The bluegill and 
crappie are important in some 
sections, and the wall-eye pike is a heavy 
winter feeder. 

Tip-ups are used by most winter fish- 
ermen. The tip-up is a contrivance that 
is placed alongside a hole that’s been 
chopped in the ice. Its purpose is to hold 
the line and giving visible warning that 
a fish has taken the bait. These tip-ups 
are made in several different ways. Some 
are very simple affairs, such as umbrella 
ribs or corset steels set on sticks. Others 
are elaborate mechanisms which include 
a reel to hold the line. The reel serves 
a real need, for it allows a striking fish 
to run freely with the bait. Most tackle 
stores in ice-fishing sections stock tip- 
ups or, if they don’t, the clerks usually 
know where they can be purchased. 


As minnows make the best tip-up bait, 
they will be the only natural bait here 
discussed. Some species of these small 
fish make better bait than others. The 
best minnows are those which are most 
active in cold water and have a natural 
brilliance which makes them conspicuous 
when they struggle in the dim light which 
prevails under the covering of ice and 
snow. However, often the most lively 
minnows that are obtainable are dull 
colored. Furthermore, the fisherman fre- 
quently must be satisfied with what he 
can get. Sucker minnows and creek 
chubs are active on the hook and have 
stamina, but they are not very brilliant. 
Such fish can be made more noticeable 
and attractive to your quarry if the shank 
of the hook is wound with gold or silver 
tinsel, or even with bright red wool yarn. 

Just where to fish in the lake selected 
for your venture is an important thing 
to know and not easy to learn. Usually 





The nipping winter air is good for both body and soul 


the knowledge is acquired from experi- 
ence. However, these hints will help. 
Pickerel and pike are usually found in 
water of moderate depth, but not invari- 
ably. At times I’ve caught them in very 
shallow water. At other times I’ve caught 
them where the water was 30 ft. deep or 
more. However, in every instance, there 
was plant life on the bottom. 

This plant life is important. Small fish 
haunt the forests and fields of aquatic 
growth because there they find their prin- 
cipal foods—tiny animal life and vege- 
table matter. These same foods may also 
cling to rocks or be found in sand, gravel, 
or moss, or on sunken wood and such 
litter. The greater the supply of these 
basic foods, the better for the fish. Places 
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where the food is concentrated are almost 
certain to provide excellent sport. The 
fish you seek feed on other fish which, 
in turn, feed on lower animal organisms 
or plant life. Plant life, again, must feed 
on elements in the soil of the lake bottom 
and in the water itself. Thus, when the 
bottom of a lake or river is really barren, 
the chances for a catch are very small. 

When baiting the tip-ups in very weedy 
waters, adjust the line length so that 
your bait minnow can almost, but not 
quite, reach the weeds. Then the minnow 
will struggle to reach the cover, and re- 
main active for a longer time than if the 
weeds obviously were out of reach. If 
the adjustment lets the minnow reach 
the weeds you'll have little luck, for the 
minnow surely will hide in the weeds 
where there is little chance of its being 
seen by the fish you’re angling for. 

Some minnows will not go to the bot- 
tom when put into the water. With such 
a bait it is necessary to weight 
either hook or leader. I prefer to 
place a sinker about 6 in. or so 
above the hook. For most depths 
this sinker need not be very 
heavy; often a single split BB 
shot is enough. The idea is to put 
on enough lead to carry the min- 
now under, but not so much that 
it will act as an anchor. When 
fishing deep water it’s best to put 
the sinker on the bottom of the 
line, then adjust the hooks so that 
when the line is taut one minnow 
will be about a foot above bottom, 
and another about 2 ft. above. 
Three-way swivels are useful for 
this purpose. Test the bottom 
with something that will bring 
up a sample of it. If it contains 
plant life, chances are there'll be 
fish near-by. Even if you only 
bring up a bit of weed, that’s 
enough to tell you that the place 
is worth trying. A bottom test is 
also useful to give you water 
depths so that you can fish your 
baits at the best levels. 

Wall-eyes prefer rocky, gravelly, and 
sandy bottoms. In the winter they’re 
quite likely to frequent their spring 
spawning beds, so it’s a good plan to try 
such locations as well as the usual haunts 
of these fish. 

Yellow perch are likely to be where 
you find other fish, though they some- 
times are taken where you never catch 
anything else. As they are foragers and 
travel in schools, they may attack and 
chase a bunch of minnows out of the 
regular small-fish feeding locations and 
corner them in unusual places. However, 
they will usually be found where there 
are weeds, and once you find a school the 
chances are you'll be able to catch several 
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An effective jigging stick, 
and left, a metal jigging 
spoon (drawn actual size} 
wound with red wool yarn 


in the one spot in 
quick succession. 

Often fish can be 
attracted to a par- 
ticular spot by use of 
a piece of metal that 
flashes on being 
moved. At one time 
such attractors were 
shaped like minnows, 
though they weren't 
then equipped with 
hooks and so couldn't 
be called lures. Their 
use was simply to at- 
tract the quarry to 
the spot where live 
minnows on _ hooks 
would do the catching. Undoubtedly such 
attractors led to the jigging spoon which 
gives a fair imitation of a minnow dart- 
ing about in the water. 

In some sections jigging has become 
very popular; in others it has been de- 
clared illegal. The best example of jig- 
ging equipment that I’ve seen has been 
devised by Harry Wirtenson of Nyack, 
N. Y., where ice fishing is quite popular. 
The Wirtenson jigging stick is about a 
foot longer than those customarily used. 
The extra length enables the fisherman 
to give more action to the spoon with less 
effort, and the stick is provided with a 
depth regulator which in itself is a big 
improvement. This regulator is simply a 
pecial line-holding knob, carved into the 
wood on the upper side of the handle. The 
illustration makes this clear. 

The jigging spoon should be one that 
will flutter when sinking, and make a 
good darting movement when jerked. As 
these spoons, so far as I know, are not 
made commercially it will be necessary 
for you to make your own. The most pop- 
ilar shape is an elongated oval; the most 
popular materials, solid metal or block 
tin. Nickel silver is an excellent material 
for a jigging spoon of the solid-metal 
type. Nickel-plated copper or brass also 
is effective. The spoons of block tin are 
made by melting the metal and pouring 

into a mold of the proper shape. The 

thers are cut to shape out of solid metal. 

Wirtenson favors a solid-metal spoon 
2% in. long overall (including the hook), 
9/16 in. wide at its widest point, and 
tapered as shown. It is about 1/16 in. 
thick, thinned down at the edges. The 
poons of block tin are about '« in. thick 
it the center, and thinned down toward 
the edges so that they are almost sharp. 
Both types answer the requirements of 
being heavy enough to sink readily, dart 
through the water when jerked, and 
flutter back with a flashing action when 
the pressure is off. 

Harold Brett, also of Nyack, is a veter- 
an at this jigging game, and he in turn 
vot his start at it from men who were 
veteran jiggers when he was only a lad. 
[ got the following pointers from him. 
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When fishing a strange lake he ques- 
tions someone who is familiar with it as 
to the best fishing spots. If local infor- 
mation is not obtainable, Brett looks for 
coves, islands, rocky shores, inlets, and, 
of course, weeds on the bottom. “When 
you don’t know anything else about a 
lake,” says Brett, “finding weed beds is 
a good starter. The jigging spoon is a 
good sounder and tester, as it will bring 
up weed fragments when pulled through 
the beds.” 

Once fish are located, Brett watches the 
direction in which they run when hooked, 
believing that they head back toward the 
school they left when attracted by the 
spoon. Should fish come slowly at his 
first hole, he cuts another one a short 
distance away, and in the direction in 
which the fish carried the spoon. This 
sometimes puts him right into the midst 
of a school—which means fast action 
If his second hole fails to produce, he 
cuts new holes in a wheel-spoke pattern, 
with the first hole as the hub. If he still 
doesn’t get action he tries an entirely 
new location. 

When fishing through lake ice, the 
depth at which fish will bite seems to be 
different in different lakes. In some lakes 
fish are caught in shallow water, while in 
others only deep water will produce 

Bright days, in Brett’s experience, are 
best for winter fishing—from that time 
when you first can safely walk on the ice 
until the middle of February. He also 
likes a covering of snow on the ice, on 
the theory that when a hole is cut the 
sunshine streaming through it into the 
subdued light caused by the blanket of 
snow attracts any fish within visual 
range.—Ray Berqman. 


Three Perch a Minute 


"'F\ON’T give me any of the fish. I like 

to eat ’em but they’re too much 
trouble to clean,” says Joe Jones as he 
packs up his rod and reel. 

Do you make this mistake? Do you 
turn down a swell meal of panfish be- 
cause you are to lazy to clean them? 

Fisherman, I have some advice. Get a 
sharp knife. Set the pesky perch on his 
belly and hold him with your left hand 
Sever the backbone just behind his head 
and then cut diagonally back through 
the stomach. You have decapitated and 
gutted him with one slice 

Lay him on his side with the headless 
end pointing away from you. Cut along 
his top fin continue all the way 
down to his tail. This is a tricky maneu- 
ver because you are cutting out all the 
little bones which support the fin, and 
also preparing to skin him. You should 
practice until you can cut through the 
top skin and the flesh and stop at the 
skin on the bottom sids¢ 

Grab the two pieces of skin—one at a 
time—and pull them off. You have left 
only the meat and the backbone. 

Hint: leave the fish in the ice box over- 
night—the skin will come off easier 

With this method, you will soon learn 
to clean two or three fish a minute.— 
Dean McClusky. 
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Chese Fishermen 


are just two of the millions 
who bought... 


“REELS 
vy OCEAN 
ciry” 
Fd 
and are happy with 
their selection 


PRE-WAR — Ocean City Reels were al- 
ways made to stand the strain of continued 


hard usage with a minimum of repairs. 


WAR RECORD —Justifies the claims 
that Ocean City Reels stand up under 


unusual conditions. 


POST-WAR —The manufacturing experi- 
ences in production which have earned 4 


Army-Navy “E” Awards will be reflected 


in the NEW 
FISHING REELS 


worth waiting for 







OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


A and SOMERSET STREETS. PHILADELPHIA 





Bean’s New Plaid 
4 |. Blanket 


A light weight, all 
wool blanket suit- 
able for home or 
cottage, Beautiful 
Buffalo Plaid pat- 
tern in 6” squares, 
with satin ends, 
sise 72° =x SF, 
Weight 3% _ Ibs. 
Color: Deep Red 
and White postpaid. Write for 


Catalog. 


L.L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 167, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting & Camping Specialties 


Price $11.25 








Carp’s Day in 








ee Ow! 
gle his propeller,” Carl ex- 
claimed after a heavy strike 
while fishing off a rocky ledge 
on the Severn River in Ontario 

And wiggle it he did, as evidenced by 
the sharp bend in the vibrating bamboo 
casting rod. Not until several minutes 
later was the still-battling fish brought 
within reach of the gaff. 

It was a 4-lb. carp—just an ordinary, 
plain, everyday carp. None of the hooks 
on the red-and-white plug was in his 
underslung mouth, but his head was 
full of them. Did he strike through 
hunger, or was his curiosity or his ire 
aroused? Possibly he ran into the plug 
through mistake. That will never be 
known. 

And then there was that trip to Hog 
Creek, Ohio, for rock bass. The fish 
were none too interested in the tiny 
red bucktails and spinners our fly rods 
offered them. My rod was back in its 
case, and Major Ream, my companion, 
was upstream, trying the big pool. Sud- 
denly his shouts and laboring rod 
brought me to the scene at double time. 
The major was having a real battle 
with a heavy fish. I grabbed the net 
and we soon had a fine big carp flop 
ping on the bank. On this occasion the 
bucktail was deep in its mouth. 

So what? 

Merely this, if our courts of law con- 
victed men on the kind of evidence on 
which we sportsmen are convicting 
carp, we would have to enlarge our 
jails; that is, unless wholesale death 
penalties were imposed and carried out 
in the manner of those two chaps who 
recently went carp killing in the pages 
of OvutTpoor Lire (“Carp a la Club,” June 
issue), leaving hundreds of executed 
fish as food for the gulls. Carp are 
worth 35 cents a pound in many Mid- 
western markets. 

Men and carp are not recent ac- 
quaintances. In fact, they were on fa- 
miliar terms long before our modern 
aristocrats of fishdom were . identified 
and given tongue-twisting Latin names 
by the learned. 

In China, years before Izaak Walton 
penned The Compleat Angler, carp were 
emblematic of strength and vigor. The 
birth of a boy baby in a Chinese home 
called for the flying of a red silken ban 
ner bearing a goid carp 


Look at that baby wig- 





Court 


Let's not convict this much-maligned 
fish without giving him a fair trial 


Then along came Izaak, who said: 
“The carp is the queen of the rivers; a 
stately, a good, and a very subtle fish, 
that was not first bred, nor hath been 


long in England, but is now natural- 
ized.” 
But now this “queen of the rivers” 


has come into disrepute with many fish- 
ermen, who make all kinds of charges 
against him. It’s about time we call the 
court to order, to decide the justice of 


these claims. Let us hear the first 
charge: 

The carp eats spawn. He robs the 
nests of game fishes. 


Admitted; but what fish doesn’t? I 
know, for instance, of a beautiful na- 
tural lake of some 100 acres, nestling in 
the back yard of Canton, Ohio. It has 
plenty of vegetation and sand-and-gravel 
feeding grounds. It is stocked with game 
fish and they grow large. It also con- 
tains hundreds of large carp. They 
have been there for years and, as far 
as can be determined, have always lived 
in harmony with the rest of the fish. 
The carp have never seemed to hurt the 
fishing and, beyond a doubt, many a 
has waxed fat on slow, cumber- 
some young carp. 

Ducks are almost a thing of the past 
in the marshes in the western end of 
Lake Erie because the carp have rooted 
up and destroyed the vegetation ducks 


bass 


feed on. 
This claim was made 15 years ago, 
but the ducks are still there—and so 


are the carp. 

Curp frequent sewers and filthy places 
whenever they can. 

This charge cannot be dodged, but it 
is a matter of environment as much as 
anything, and any fish may be just as 
bad. A YMCA camp on a northern lake 
used to dump its table refuse in a little 
bay, and on clear, calm days you could 
see great schools of largemouth bass 
scavenging there. What’s more, those 
particular “game fish” would not touch 
bait, natural or artificial. 

Carp are not good to eat; their meat 
is coarse and strong. 

Anybody who says that has never 
tasted carp. Other fish are likewise vic- 
tims of prejudice. In Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio they tell you crappies are 


“ 


unedible in the summer months, and 
good only in the spring and fall. But in 
southern Illinois and Indiana, where 
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crappies come from shallow, almost tepid 
bayous, they’re a year-round table fish. 

Once I brought home a carp and 
called it just that, and not a member of 
the family would touch it. Several 
weeks later I brought home another 
carp and introduced it as “golden perch.” 
It was devoured. 

The carp is here to stay. The sooner 
we realize he is edible, the better it will 
be. Wanton waste is no part of nature’s 
plan. Let’s have no more slaughter of 
carp by fellows who claim the carp spoil 
their bass fishing but don’t say just how. 

~-Homer Bow. 


Bamboo Rods 


(Continued from page 13 


have had the benefit of Orvis’s new body- 
building treatment show all the resiliency 
and action of the finest split bamboo, 
even though the process makes them, in 
effect, solid rods. Furthermore, they are 
only a trifle heavier than the conven- 
tional type—they are the equivalent of a 
rod having five coats of varnish instead 
of the customary three or four. 

One thing more—the process of im- 
pregnation enables speedier production. 
Bakelite-reenforced rods are ready for 
finishing and distribution the day after 
they come from the heat-treating cham- 
ber. Under the old method of manufac- 
ture, the bamboo strips had to be laid 
away to season for a year after gluing. 

It was no overnight discovery, this vi 
tality treatment for split-bamboo rods 
Long research and experiment were re- 
quired to perfect the special formulas 
and procedures. This began in 1942, when 
Wesley Jordan, plant superintendent, 
first got the idea. Since patents on the 
process are now pending, many details 
may not be divulged. Some of them, how- 
ever, are pictured in the accompanying 
photographs. 

Fortunately, it happened that the nec- 
essary tests could go along hand in hand 
with certain other war-production re- 
search which was in progress in the Orvis 
plant when the new idea was conceived. 
A war job, in fact, provided the first op- 
portunity to test the virtue of the process. 

This opportunity occurred in 1943 when 
the company, headed by D. C. Corkran, 
president, filled a contract with the gov- 
ernment for more than 5,000 pairs of 
split-bamboo ski poles—made by the 
Bakelite process. These stood up stanch- 
ly under every test devised by the gov- 
ernment experts. It was shortly after 
this that the War Production Board per- 
mitted the firm to use bamboo for the 
manufacture of a limited number of fish- 
ing rods, as a fill-in while further experi 
ments were in progress. Some of these 
rods were placed in the hands of expert 
anglers for actual working tests, and 
their reports have been most favorable 
A comparatively small number was made 
available to dealers. The company plans 
to go into quantity production as soon as 
possible after victory ends the current 
war restrictions. 

Several other notable items of fishing 
equipment have originated in the Orvis 
workshops in years past. The company’s 
founder, Charles F. Orvis, born in Man- 
chester in 1831, invented the first reel 
with perforated side plates to lighten the 
weight and help dry out the line. He also 
patented the first locking reel seat; and 
the glass minnow trap, introduced by the 
firm more than sixty years ago, is still in 
widespread use. 








Fred Arbogast, 
Akron, O. 
Dear Sir: “I am sending you a picture of 
some bass we caught on a Jitterbug. I've evén 
caught crappies, rock bass and even a bluegill. 
There were six of us on a trip and we only had 
three Jitterbug: so we took turns using them. 
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Write for Catalog 

For some fascinating reading, write for 
catalog which contains photographs and 

‘ters from fishermen telling where and how 
got record catches with Jitterbugs and 
famous weedless Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
421 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 



































JITTERBUG Is Best Night Bait! 


Cast along the shore line at night and the 
bass will think it a frog and hit it. If they 
miss it, just keep reeling in and the bass will 


I thank you for your kind invention.” 
Walter Reese, the Jitterbuggin Bugger, Gar- 
field Heights, Ohio 


Easy to Use This 
Exciting Surface Bait 


You don’t have to jerk your arm off to 

make the Jitterbug catch bass. She's a self- 
starter on an ordinary retrieve, wobbles along, 
making a loud gurgling, paddling noise espe- 
cially noticeable to bass on calm days or nights. 
A good way to reel in the Jitterbug is to pause 
every three or four feet. Don't reel too fast. If 
there’s any bass around, you'll hear from them. The 
exciting thing is that the Jitterbug’s being on the 
surface makes it possible to see and hear the stri 





been famous as the “land of the ruby.” 
discovered became the king’s property. By popular edict, William Penn became 
one of America’s best liked whiskeys. 





BURMA, WHICH NOW FIGURES so frequently in newspaper headlines, has long 
By royal edict, every especially fine gem 


Millions say 


A royal welcome for the gem-bearer... 


N ANCIENT BurMA, when a particularly 

large ruby was discovered in the mines, 
a magnificent procession was organized to 
receive it. Accompanied by elephants and 
soldiers of the king’s guard, the grandees of 
the court marched out, met the gem bearer 
on the road and escorted him back to the 
capitol. % When William Penn Blended 
Whiskey was introduced in 1898, it too re- 
ceived a royal welcome from His Majesty, 


Wikkam Penn 


THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


John Q. Public of America. Here, at last, 
was—and isa whiskey of premium quality 
at a non-premium price—the gem of the blends. 


Today when you produce a bottle of 
William Penn to entertain a group of 
friends, you can tell 

by the light in their @™* viv 
eyes—that this fine “™ 
whiskey is receiving 
a royal welcome. a 


When” with William Penn. 













William Penn 
Blended Whaskt 
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Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 65% grain neutral spirits 
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O OVERGROWN 
trout, sceuiaehane 
yrown trout, really 


feed on their younger 
latives, or is this just 


nother myth?” asks 
ur old friend, Don 
Martinez. Then he 





goes on to say: “I 
have occasion to dress many big trout 
each season, and I do not recall one 
instance when I have found small trout 
in their stomachs. However, I have 
found mice and other small creatures, 
including in one instance a young mar- 
mot. The only fishes I remember finding 
trout were fresh-water sculpins. 

“Around West Yellowstone the biggest 
trout seem always to have just come 
from a snail banquet, although those 
from weedy waters show signs of having 
mixed the meal plentifully with blood- 
suckers. Nymphs of the dragon fly and 
damsel fly, shrimps and other crusta- 
ceans, and aquatic insects apparently 
make up the rest of their diet, accord- 
ing to the examinations which I have 
made. Perhaps my failure to find definite 
evidence of cannibalism in big trout is 
not conclusive. Readers who are inter- 
ested in this subject might be willing to 
write in giving their opinions as to the 
innocence or guilt of brown and other 
trout species in this matter of can- 
nibalism.” 

Like Don, I’ve yet to find my first trout 
in the stomach of a brown trout. How- 
ever, I have found trout in the stomachs 
of both brook and rainbow trout, 
especially in the former. 


book of Angling 


When buying a rod case, try to get one 
with a diameter big enough to accommo- 
date two rods instead of one. It is easier 
to carry two rods in one case than to car- 
ry them in individual cases, and it’s al- 
ways wise to take along at least two rods 
because one never knows when an acci- 
dent will occur to one of them. Whether 
you get metal or wood cases, remember 
that they should be strong enough to give 
the rods real protection. 


Striped bass are found from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
along the coast and in brackish waters. 
They were introduced into California 
coastal waters about 60 years ago. Al- 
though they live mostly in salty and 
brackish water, they do run up into fresh 
water. Closely related fresh-water fish 
are white bass, yellow bass, and white 
perch, all pretty good fighters and good 
eating. The white perch is equally at 
home in fresh, salt, or brackish water, 
but seems to reach its best growth in 
fresh-water lakes. 


. . 7 


A fisherman should be able to cast just 
as well when seated as when standing, 
either with fly or bait-casting rod. Stand- 


ing in a boat when casting makes it 
rather tough on y °* companion. Be- 
sides, longer casts are necessary when 


you stand up because you're more visible 
to wary fish. Learn to cast easily with 
the overhead cast, and with wrist and 
forearm. Side-swiping is dangerous to 
any person sitting beside you.—R. B. 





Anglers Queries 


Handy Gadget 


Do you know of any rig that can 
be hitched to a line to take it out about 180 
ft. or more? I believe it is also used to take 
lines under ice—to set nets from one hole to the 
other. It is shaped something like a catboat; 
by manipulating your rod you can make it 
work the bait out where the big fish are.— 
T. B. R., Alberta 


Question: 


Answer: The only rig I have heard of for 
taking out bait is a kitelike affair used for 
salt-water fishing in the South. I can’t seem 
to find a description of it, but maybe a reader 
can help us out.—R. B. 


Wet-fly Arrangement 


Will you please explain the man- 
ner in which a three-fly cast is made up for 
wet-fly trout fishing? How far apart should the 
flies be?—M. C. C., Mich 


Question: 


Answer: While there isn’t any standard 
Spacing for the loops on wet-fly leaders a good 
distance for them to be apart is about 3 ft. 
anil 


Leeches for Catfish Bait 


Question: Where can I find leeches? I under- 
Stand they make wonderful bait for large channel 
caty.—F. J. K., Me. 


Answer: Bloodsucking leeches are most 
plentiful in well-vegetated ponds and sluggish 
Streams and ditches. Leeches of any variety 
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are also found on the mud or the floating leaves 


of shallows or on stones, boards, and similar 
stuff in swift streams 

Wading in leech-infested water is a good 
way to collect them. As they often attach 


themselves to rubber boots try it that way first. 
If it doesn’t work, your bare legs are a sure 
lure. However, if no leeches at all touch your 
boots on the first sortie try another place.—R. B. 


Length of Leader 


Question: Is a 30-ft. gut leader advisable 


for fly casting?—C. K., New York. 


Answer: I see no need for a 30-ft. leader 
The average leader length for trout fly fishing 
is from 7% to 9 ft. Most anglers have a hard 
time handling a leader longer than 9 ft., and 
except for particularly difficult conditions one 
does not require a leader longer than 9 ft.—R. B. 


Stocking Lake With Drumfish 


Question: Do you think it would be a good 
idea to stock an 18-acre lake with 12 to 15-in. 
drumfish or white perch? This lake now has 
bass, bream, and crappies.. Are drums good 
eating, will they take a hook, and do they 
propagate in clear water?—R. H. W., Ky 

Answer: I would not stock a pond contain- 
ing bass, bream, and crappies with the fresh- 


water drum (Aplodinotus rafinesque). It feeds 
on the bottom, mostly on crustaceans and mol- 
lusks, and, in my opinion, would deplete the 
food supply of the other fish without providing 
the sport you are looking for.—R. B. 
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in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 
unfailingly... 


that’s 

why 

there 

are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY 
* CLIFTON, OW. Kd.. saute 
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FREE VISE! New Larger 1945 Fly. wonkUeE 
Tyit ig Kit comple v ony 
ortment of dyed anc Fu Ac skies, 
Quills Sy Wing Me aterials, Thread Tinsel, Floss, 
Impali Tail, Cement, Wax, Fly addy Materials, 
Ss \ " . Simple step-by-step instructions 
“2 hy, easily followed. Fascinating Hobby. MakeExtra 
\, Money. Send dollar bill, check or money order 

on money back guarantee, We pay postage. 
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a Line to 
Pe? Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
y ») brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
/for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 
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Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 

dium dial and hands, unbreakable peste 

precision tested, sweep second hand. 

No. NF 121 

15 jewels, stainless steel back............... 

No. NP 212 

17 jewels, stainless steel bock............... 

No. NF 328 SELF-WINDING, 

17 jewels, stainless steel cose................ $59.75 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled. Postpaid. Fed. Tax Ine. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet ‘NF’ 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time ond Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, W.¥. 








ARE YOU THINKING cox BUYING a 
FARM or COUNTRY HOME ? 


Don’t make a move until you send for my 
‘*Have-More”’ Plan to read and examine free 
—it may save you hundreds of dollars and 
many heartbreaking mistakes. Tells how to 
have a place that will pay for itself! My 
*“‘Have-More”’ Plan is the true story of how 
my family and I moved from the city to a 
little two-acre place in the near-by country 
to find ‘“‘a little land and a lot more living” 
and how I've kept a regular full-time job. 
Tells how we grow most of our own food in 
spare time—have fun doing it—have better 
health—more sunshine and fresh air—more 
peace and quiet—more security and independ- 
ence—in fact, more of just about every- 





thing that makes life worth living! My 
“‘Have-More’’ Plan contains over 50,000 
words—73 illustr., many actual photos of 


our own place. It tells the how of all our 
shortcuts, ideas, labor-saving methods—how 
it takes us only an hour or so of spare time 
a day to have tender chicken to eat, plenty 
of fresh eggs, a wonderful garden with a lot 
less work, delicious rabbit meat at only 8c 
a pound, rich milk, butter, cream from our 
miniature dairy, tasty ham, pork, bacon, 
sausage, geese, turkeys, squab, honey bees, 
fruit trees instead of shade trees, luscious 
grapes, berries—how we use new, easier pre- 
serving methods, including quick freezing 
Best of all, my Plan tells you how to choose 
the right kind of place—how to save hun- 
dreds of dollars in buying and financing— 
how to avoid costly mistakes. The ‘‘Score- 
Card"’ of what to look for is worth more by 
itself than the whole price of the Plan—which 
is only $1.00. Honestly, if you're thinking of 
buying or building, ‘or if you already have a 
place) my Plan can be the biggest dollar's 
worth you ever got—and I'll send it to you 
to look over and examine free. If you don't 
like it—if you don’t agree it’s worth many 
times one dollar—just send it back and owe 
me nothing. If you keep it—just send me 
one dollar, full price—I know you're going 
to be delighted—so drop me a postcard now 
—Yours for “A little land and a lot more 
Ed Robinson, Box 5212, Noroton, 
(Of course, if you'd prefer to send 
your dollar now that would be fine—save me 
a lot of record keeping. I'll gladly refund 
your dollar if you're not delighted.). 
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out for Fox River. 


Hot Fighters on Frozen Lines 


(Continued from page 19) 


worked too hard. Frozen toes, frozen 
line, and frozen reel—what fly-fishing 
weather! 

“Take it easy,” laughed Fred, who'd 


| been watching. “As soon as the sun gets 


over the mountain, it’ll unfreeze things.” 
“Yeah,” I groused, “and then these 
grandpas will move to deep water! I 
wish I'd stayed in the cabin and got 
some sleep. Trolling’s my speed in 
weather like this. And it’s just as sporty 
once you get a big one on a fly rod.” 
“Wait until you hook one of these!” 


|advised Fred. 


I didn’t have long to wait. A sudden 
breeze whistled down from the 9,000- 
foot-high, snow-covered peaks, kicking 
up a dandy riffle on the water. 

I got out about forty feet, leaving only 
ten feet of line looped in my left hand 
for subsequent casts should I decide to 
cast farther out. 

“Look at that one jump!” shouted Doc, 
fifteen feet away. 

I looked. In an instant my rod bowed 
and I realized it was my fish that had 
jumped! 


OLDING my rod arm high so it almost 

became part of the five ounces of 
glued bamboo, I knew I was in for a bat- 
tle. I clutched at the net hanging around 
my neck. 

“Don’t worry about the net yet,” hol- 
lered Doc. “You'll have plenty of time. 
And from the looks of him, he won’t go 
in it anyway!” 

No jumping after the initial leap. I 
could tell I had a heavy fish on as it 
began to tug at my line. Grudgingly, I 
let him take line out until all the slack 


| had left my hand. I'd have to play him 


from the reel. 

Better dip the reel in the water, I de- 
cided, so it could thaw out enough for him 
to take line off the spool. My decision 
came a split second too late, for my rod 
bowed almost double and I realized with 
a sinking feeling the reel was frozen! 

Maybe I could follow him out to keep 


| the pressure off. Again I was a second 


too late. Out of the water he came— 
and my line hung limp. He’d snapped 
the six-pound-test leader right at the 
fiy! 

Well, anyway, these babies would take 
flies. 

My numbed fingers, now trembling 
with excitement as well as cold, refused 
to function for a minute or so, but at 
last I tied on another Professor. By 
the time I was ready to cast again the 
surface was calm as glass, and though I 


| peered far and wide not a fish was to be 


seen in the gin-clear water. At least 
the air was warming up a bit, however, 
for after a few more casts the line ran 
through the guides easily. 

“Any strikes?” I called to Doc and 
Fred. 

“I've lost two already,” admitted Doc. 
“The dog-goned reel stuck.” 

“Mine too,” said Fred. “I 
couple of hard strikes.” 

The sun was up by now, but the water 
was so calm it seemed doubtful that 
trout would be attracted by even the 
most expertly cast fly. 

“Maybe we _ should have _ brought 
grubs,” Doc said. “I'll bet a grub cast 
out forty or so feet and allowed to sink 
to the bottom would stir ’em up. Grubs 
are sure-fire bait.” 


missed a 
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“You guys should have gone fishing 
in the boat,” grinned Fred. 

That silenced me before I could bac 
up Doc’s opinion. 

Half an hour later we were still cast- 
ing. It was swell exercise and I'd for- 
gotten all about my wet feet. But still 
no fish. I looked at my watch. By this 
time the day before I’d picked up four 
nice rainbows trolling with a plug. May- 
be Fred’s success had been just a streak 
of luck. 

“Of course,” said Fred, “if you guys 
want to, you can go get the boat and 
stillfish or troll until late afternoo: 
There'll probably be a nice riffle by the: 
The wind usually kicks up in the after- 
noon.” - 

“What about you?” asked Doc. 

“I’m gonna stick it out,” said Fred 
“The wind would come up the minute I 
turned my back. It always does. You’v: 
got to be patient, just like you do in a 
boat.” 

“That’s right,” laughed Doc, “but sit- 
ting on a cushion’s more comfortabl: 
than standing in icy water up to you 
waist.” 

“T’'ll stay with it,” I decided; 
all his talk, Doc did the same. 

But an hour later, without even a 
strike to relieve the monotony of cast- 
ing, we all waded to shore, sat down 
and had a smoke. 

“Let’s hike back to camp, get a sand- 
wich and a bowl of chili or something 
maybe a piece of apple pie—and then 
try again,” suggested Fred. 

Doc and I secretly had figured that 
Fred's prodigious appetite would caus¢ 
him to weaken. It’s the Achilles’ heel of 
an otherwise Spartan fisherman. 

Midafternoon found us back, but the 
water still was glassy, so we got into 
action only half-heartedly. 

We were sunning on the sand when 
Fred said suddenly, “I’ve got an idea! 

Ordinarily when Fred gets an idea 
dub fishermen listen. But Doc and I 
were discouraged. We merely grunted 
and went on puffing our pipes. 

Without further ado, Fred grabbed 
his rod and waded out into the lake un- 
til he was waist-deep. Idly Doc and | 
watched him. Past experience had 


and for 


taught us not to sell short anything 
Fred concocted. 
“What the heck?” Doc was the first 


to speak. 

Fred was weaving back and forth in 
the water, sending giant circles out ove! 
the calm surface of the lake. 

“What’ll he think of next?” 
Doc. “He’s making his own ripples!’ 

Then something happened! 
out from Fred a giant rainbow, his red 
sides gleaming in the midafternoon sun 
broke water. Fred’s line screamed and 
the battle was on! I counted six leaps 
before that old lunker settled down to a 
tug of war, matching his cunning 
against Fred’s skill and the slender bam- 
boo and leader. 

Quite a while later Fred worked the 
tired gymnast into shallow water, the! 
beached him on the sand. Doc rushed 
over with his pocket scales. Fred’s prize 
registered a fraction under eight 
pounds! A fat, highly colored femal 
bucks seldom fight so bitterly early in 
the season. 

Doc and I didn’t need to imitate Fred's 
man-made ripples, for now a fresh wind 
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was whistling down from the mountains. 
We could see the boat fishermen on the 
east side of the lake, not far from where 
we'd had our best stillfishing the day 
before, and they were having trouble 
with their anchors. When June Lake 
whitecaps start to kick up, a boat has 
to be well-anchored. As for us, we were 
glad to pile on the heavy coats we'd 
doffed in the middle of the day. 

The wind that brought the ripple that 
hid us from the trout also made casting 
tough. However, Fred hooked and 
landed his second rainbow, a big buck, 
inside of half an hour. The fish scarcely 
broke water, but he scaled just under 
seven pounds. Another peund limit in 
two fish! 

Not until almost dark did I finally 
connect—and then not until I'd lost two 
more. But when the battle was won, 
ifter a twenty-minute engagement that 
I feared would result in my defeat. I 
had a prize that taxed the capacity of 
my wood-framed stream net. And the 
fish was only a six-pounder! 

Doc made the grade too, landing both 
the big bucks he hooked. So he and I, 
as well as Fred, are now full-fledged 
members of a persevering if half-frozen 
order of fishermen who've been spoiled 
for anything but fly fishing on June 
Lake. 


Finicky’s Their Middle Name 


EARS of fishing in the lakes and 

rivers of Ontario have taught me that 
fish are a mighty peculiar lot—that they 
are choosy not only about bait, but also 
about the circumstances under which 
they'll take it. You may, for instance, de- 
termine that the fish in some lake will 
take a certain bait at a certain time of 
day. In a similar lake over in the next 
county, however, that same species may 
insist on some different attraction, and 
perhaps at an entirely different time of 
day. 

From the little bay in front of my home 
on one of the Muskoka chain of lakes, 
I’ve taken many a fine black bass after 
sundown. Yet for me at least, night fish- 
ing for the bass in Rice Lake, not far 
away, is just a waste of time. On the 
other hand, the pike-perch, which seem 
to stay well out near the middle of our 
lake and bite much better in the daytime, 
are caught in Rice Lake after sundown 
and near the shoreline. There, most any 
surface plug that has a wriggling action 
gets results. We cast about 40 ft. off the 
weed beds, keep the plug moving slowly 
along the surface, and the fish will fairly 
explode out of the water to get it—some- 
times waiting until the plug is actually 
being lifted into the air at the end of the 
retrieve. The sport doesn’t last long, 
perhaps for an hour after sundown, but 
in that time we can almost always come 
back with half a dozen nice chunky 3 to 
5-lb. fish. 

Yes, the more you study the habits of 
fish, the more you realize how much there 
is to be learned about them. It’s never too 
safe to generalize, but there is, I think, 
one thing that all game fish have in com- 
mon—they’re finicky. More finicky even 
than fishermen. As a tribe, we are 
likely to spend our bottom dollar on al- 
most any newfangled lure; but do the fish 
fall for all these selfsame pieces of wood 
or tufts of feathers we so industriously 
toss at them? No, thank heaven, they do 
not. If they did—if their palates were 
inywhere near as easy to tickle as ours— 
by now we'd have to visit a museum just 
to get a look at ’em—Georye Robertshaw. 
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We all hope that the time will not be far 
distant when Coxe reels will once more 
be on the market. These reels... made with the 
same skill and care as the critical war material 
that now engages 100% of the Bronson manu- 
facturing facilities...are preferred by expe- 


rienced anglers whether on our inland waters 
or on the world’s best deep-sea fishing grounds. 
The built-in quality in this fine line of fishing 
reels make them well worth the wait. 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE..5uy Soreda 
SCL 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 





MODEL NO. 60C 
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“FISH and PICTURES” * S.cs.%\cunsee 
Knows “How to GET the BEST of BOTH” 


Mr. Cage went out after Large Mouth Bass, using his Heddon “Pal” Steel Rod, and a 
Heddon "River-Runt-Spook”" Bait. Then with fine professional skill, photographed the result. 
“The larger Bass weighed 81, Ibs. and the smaller one 31 Ibs. 

- +» Also took six other Bass weighing 1°, to 2'2 Ibs. each.” 
Today Heddon production is entirely devoted to war. However, 
we hope soon to have your old Heddon favorites again available 
at your Dealer's. For the best in Tackle and the best in fishing 
results, choose Heddon “Pal” Steel Rods, Heddon Tempered 








| Bamboo Fly Rods and Bait Casting Rods, Heddon “River-Runt-Spooks,” Heddon 


Heddon “Crazy-Crowlers" and other famous Heddon Baits. Remember . . . *““RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 
“Heddoun-Made is Well-Made” Ee 
James HEDDON’S Sons = “SH0RE-innow" 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN **See the Ribs’* 
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How to Balance a Grub List 


HEN I was 16 years old I learned 

the value of a well-balanced food 

supply for camping. In planning 

a two-week canoe cruise my 
companion and I adopted an old-timer’s 
grub list found in a very old book about 
camping. The list contained bacon, beans, 
flour, potatoes, coffee, sugar, salt, and 
baking powder—nothing more. It looked 
great to our inexperienced eyes because 
it was so simple and because we young- 
sters were trying to be tough and live the 
way we supposed all good woodsmen 
lived. 

The start of that cruise went swell. We 
caught a few fish to help out the bacon 
supply, paddled hard, took some stiff 
portages, and ate like a pair of horses. 
Then something happened to our appe- 
tites. The beans and bacon and flap- 
jacks lost their good flavor. Before long 
they actually began to nauseate us. We 
craved something we didn’t have in our 
grub bags and that craving seemed to 
double in intensity each day. We wanted 
food with a sour or acid taste and wanted 
it badly, even desperately. By the end of 
the first week I would have traded my 
new bait rod for just one can of tomatoes. 

It got so I lay awake in the night think- 
ing about those tomatoes. I wouldn't 
cook them, that would ruin the flavor. I 
would let them cool on the bottom of the 
river, open the can, drink off the juice, 
and then eat the chunks with a little salt. 
Our tempers became edged and we ar- 
gued childlike about who was to blame 
for starting off with such a poorly bal- 
anced grub supply. 

I don’t know how this cruise might 
have ended if we hadn't met a middle- 
aged angler with an English accent who 
was fishing the river’s deep pools for 
wall-eyes. He gave us half of his supply 
of vinegar, about a pint. Following his 
advice we put a little of it in every drink 
of water, used some to cook sour-fried 
potatoes, and the rest to season fish. Al- 
most at once our appetites revived. We 
didn’t waste a single drop of that vinegar. 
It straightened us out so we finished the 
cruise with zest and enthusiasm, and it 
taught us a valuable lesson. Ever since, I 
have firmly rejected any ready-made 
grub list which didn’t include canned to- 
matoes—or a reasonable substitute for 
them. 

Suppose you're examining two differ- 
ent lists of food suitable for camp life. 
One consists of 10 items, the other in- 
cludes 20. Total weights are the same, 
say 60 lb., but the 10 items pack in fewer 
containers, so you figure they will be 
easier to handle when you make or break 
camp. That’s an advantage, perhaps, but 
it’s a mighty small one. What is impor- 
tant is the better-balanced meals that 20- 
item list makes possible. So when you 


plan a grub list try to include as many, 
not as few, different foods as you can. 
For instance, don’t forget to include 
something sour or acid; you may begin 
to crave it, just as my companion and I 
did, after a few meals that are too heavy 
in grease or sugar. Vinegar, of course, 
isn’t the real answer, although a small 
amount of it does come in handy in a 
permanent or semipermanent camp. But 
you should take along some lemons or 
canned lemon juice. On short easy trips 
you may be able to pack in enough fresh 
lemons to see you through, and thus en- 








Sample Grub List to Last Two Men 15 Days 


MEATS and FATS: 


1% lb. steak (for first day) 1 Ib. dried beef 
10 Ib. bacon 2 Ib. dry sausage 
2% lb. butter (canned if possible) 11 Ib. cheese 

1 Ib. Crisco 2 cans corned beef 


BREADSTUFFS: 
1 loaf bread (for first day) 
3 Ib. Rye Crisp or hard-tack 
2% Ib. corn meal or corn-muffin mix 
2 Ib. rice 
1% Ib. quick-cooking oats 


5 Ib. pancake flour 

2 Ib. plain flour 

4 lb. biscuit mix 

1 Ib. gingerbread mix 
1 Ib. macaroni 

% Ib. baking powder 


CONDENSED FOODS: 


3 Ib. dried milk % Ib. dried eggs 

2 Ib. dehydrated potatoes 1 Ib. dehydrated soup 
% Ib. dehydrated onions % |b. split dry peas 

% Ib. dehydrated carrots 


BEVERAGES: 
2 Ib. coffee ¥% Ib. cocoa 
% Ib. tea 
SWEETS: 
6 Ib. white sugar 2 Ib. jam or jelly 
2 Ib. brown sugar 4 lb. candy bars 
4 pkg. pudding mix 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
3 Ib. dry beans 5 Ib. dried fruits 
1 Ib. salt % oz. pepper 
1 bottle pickles T bottle catchup 
4 cans tomatoes 2 oz. cinnamon 


1 Ib. powdered lemon juice 2 oz. baking soda 








joy the juice in its best and natural form; 
otherwise take along the small cans of 
lemon juice that are available at most 
groceries. 

For light-pack expeditions into wilder- 
ness country you will find the lemon 
powder sold by outfitters very con- 
venient. It is so concentrated that 1 Ib. 
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should last a man for 30 days, and it will 
keep a long time if protected from damp- 
ness. Choose the unsweetened powder 
since it goes farther and can be em- 
ployed in more ways than the sweetened, 
which is used mainly to make lemonade. 
For extreme simplicity you could carry 
a few ounces each of citric acid and oil 
of lemon. Combined, these can be em- 
ployed in many ways. Put a piece of cit- 
ric acid about the size of a pea in a cup, 
crush it with a spoon, add a drop or two 
of the oil of lemon, fill the cup with water, 
stir in a little sugar, and you have a drink 
that’s quite refreshing on hot days, and 
one that goes fine with heavy fried foods. 
This acid-and-oil mixture won’t supply 
the vitamins that are contained in fresh 
citrus fruits, but it will flavor the melted 
butter that’s to be poured over fish, and 
the flour-and-sugar sauces for puddings 
and cakes. It will also add zest to your 
cup of tea. 

Fruits, either fresh, canned, or dried 
also help balance a diet of bacon, beans, 
and flapjacks, so include some in the 
most convenient form in your grub list. 
Fruits, however, don’t completely replace 
lemon juice, they merely supplement it. 
The same with pickles; they go fine in 
camp, and a chunk or two of some medi- 
um-sour pickle gives the plain camp meal 
one whale of a lift. And—once again 
don’t forget the canned tomatoes! I take 
some whenever it is possible. Eating 
them from the can may not seem espe- 
cially attractive as you read this, but 
postpone judgment until you’ve sweated 
out a tough portage with 80 lb. on your 
back and with flies and mosquitoes dog- 
ging every step. Try a candy bar then for 
a quick pick-up, and some tomatoes for 
a refresher. It’s a safe bet you won't 
omit either from your grub bags in the 
future. 

Two steps remain, however, after 
you've decided on a grub list that con- 
tains as many different kinds of food 
as possible. You must compute the total 
number of pounds of food needed to last 
your party the number of days you'll be 
out, and you have to put each of the dif- 
ferent foods in balance with the others. 

It isn’t hard to figure the total require- 
ments of a party, since we know each 
camper will eat from 2% to 4% Ib. a day 
—depending upon the form in which the 
foods are carried. The lower figure is 
based on the assumption that most of the 
items are concentrated—dried milk, de- 
hydrated vegetables, and the like—while 
the larger weight is about correct when 
canned food predominates. 

Getting the different foods in balance 
is a little more difficult. This means pro- 
portioning the breadstuffs, the meats, the 
vegetables, desserts, and drinks so you 
have enough of each for every meal. You 
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don’t want to run short of some items and 
have too much of others. I’ve camped 
with several parties which had failed to 
figure grub lists correctly, and remember 

e outfit that ran out of bread. We had 

do without it for the last three days of 
the cruise. 

In order to balance a grub list you 
should know how much of each item each 

in consumes in a day. For instance, 
you plan to drink at least two cups of 
coffee each morning. Do you know how 
many cups a pound of coffee provides? 
Do you know how much pancake flour or 
rolled oats or how many slices of bacon 
to cook for each person? You should 
know these things in order to develop a 
balanced grub list of your own or to judge 
the value of one recommended by an- 
other. The information can be acquired 
by experimenting in the home kitchen, 
but in case you haven’t time or are not 

in experimental turn, here’s data on 
the average serving portions of some 
popular outdoor foods. 

A pound of good coffee (the only kind 
you should carry to camp) will yield from 
40 to 50 cups, depending on strength de- 
sired. A safe rule is to figure on 50 cups 
to the pound. If someone wants a very 
strong drink, let the pot steep a few 
minutes longer. You can always add hot 
water to weaken the coffee. 

In proportion to its bulk, tea goes much 
farther than coffee. This is one reason 
it’s favored for long hard trips when sup- 
plies for many weeks must be carried. 
The common tea bag will make three 
cups, strong enough for average taste, 
which means that an ounce will make 40 
cups of a moderately strong drink and 
that you can get 150 cups from each quar- 
ter pound. In estimating necessary quan- 
tities of both coffee and tea, the habits 
of your party—the meals at which each 
beverage is taken and the number of cups 
ordinarily drunk by each person—must 
be carefully considered. 

Factory-sliced bacon runs about 20 
slices to the pound and four of these 
make a fair single portion. Take sliced 
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smoked meats only on short trips, use a 
chunk for long trips because a solid piece 
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is more easily kept free of mold. When 
mold gets into sliced meat, you have the 
dickens of a time cleaning it away. 

Oatmeal makes a substantial break- 
fast, but carry only the quick-cooking 
kind that requires but three or four 
minutes to prepare. One cup will make 
enough for six servings. Knowing there 
are some six cups to the pound of quick- 
cooking oats, you can easily figure out 
the amount that will be needed for a 
given number of meals. 

In estimating quantities of flour, corn 
meal, pancake flour, biscuit mixes, etc., 
allow from three fourths to a cup for 
each person for each meal. The exact 
amount depends on how much other food 
will be served. I strongly recommend 
the use of ready-mixed flour for camping. 
It is easy to use and is almost foolproof. 
Take prepared pancake flour and biscuit 
mixes for your camp bread. For an ex- 
cellent dessert, carry some of the ginger- 
bread mixture. I seldom pack up plain 
corn meal any more because there’s a 
nice corn-muffin mix available which 
bakes the tastiest corn bread I've ever 
eaten. These mixtures require only the 
iddition of water or milk, occasionally an 
egg, and you can substitute dried eggs if 

/u wish. 

Dry beans run approximately 2% cups 
to the pound, and % cup makes a sub- 
tantial meal for one man. Some meat, 
f course, is usually added to the baked 
r boiled beans. Two cups of rice weigh 
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* WARM 


WIND PROOF AND 
WEATHER PROOF 
WARM AS TOAST IN 
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* LIGHT 
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OUTDOOR MEN! 


Don’t suffer from 


CHAPPED 
LIPS! 


~ Get LYPSYL Now! 


When lips are chapped, 
cracked, painful, just rub 
on this colorless pomade. 
Lypsyl soothes and pro- 
motes healing. Equally good 
for dry, parched lips. Helps 
cracked, broken skin to 
heal. Applies in a jiffy. Get 
a tube for every member of 
the family. Costs only 25¢. 
If your druggist is out of 
Lypsyl, send 25¢andcoupon 
below for prepaid tube. 
Pronounced 


LYPS “LIP-SIL"’ 


Lever Brothers Co., 50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 41 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

No chapped lips for me. Rush along my Lypsyl, 
prepaid. 25¢ for each tube. 





Send me tubes. PRINT PLAINLY 

Name > —_— 
Address o~ a a 
Ci ot State - " 





approximately 1% Ilb., and a half cupful 
provides all the cooked rice two persons 
usually care to take on at one time. Since 
it requires time to cook beans and rice, 
camp chefs usually prepare enough for 
at least two meals at once. 

The sample grub list which appears on 
the first page of this article has proved 
very successful for many kinds of camp- 
ing. It isn’t’ perfect; no list is ever ex- 
actly right for everyone and for all cir- 
cumstances. This one, as you will note, is 
rather on the “light” side, including as it 
does a number of concentrated and de- 
hydrated products and a minimum of 
canned stuff. It is suggested for long ca- 
noe cruises and for any camp trip that 
involves hard packing or hand carrying 
of supplies. When you have an easy com- 
fortable way in, you should omit the con- 
centrated items and replace them with 
canned or raw foods. You should also 
include more loaves of bread and more 
fresh meat. For example, substitute 
about 2% Ib. of fresh bread for each 
pound of flour or flour mix that is omit- 
ted. If canned fruits and canned beans 


Scents for Coyotes 


Question: Until recently I've been setting my 
coyote traps around carcases. Now it seems the 
coyotes are growing too smart to be taken this 
way. Some folks I know get more coyotes with 
fewer traps and less work, by using scent. Last 
winter I spent quite a lot of money on scent but 
it didn’t help much. One fellow told me I got 
the wrong kind, that I should have used Siberian 
musk. What do you think?—W. H., Colo. 


Answer: Coyotes are hard to trap, and many 
cautions must be observed. The traps must be 
deodorized, with no trace of human odor close 
to the set, and they must be skillfully covered 
and the ground left perfectly natural looking. 

Scents are helpful in arousing the animal’s 
curiosity or sex impulse, making him pause and 
start looking around for the source of the scent. 
But too much importance can be attached to 
scent. Don’t expect it to make up for careless 
handling of the trap. And if anybody tells you 
one particular scent is required to catch coyotes, 
don’t believe him. As long as you set your 
traps at the right places and hide them well, 
it doesn’t matter what scent you use, provided 
it is one compounded for the purpose of at- 
tracting coyotes. 

Some trappers use too much scent. That is a 
mistake. Only a minute amount should be left 
near each trap.—M. H. D. 


Waterproof Hunting Parka 


I want to make a waterproof parka 
to wear when hunting ducks. Any advice you 
can give me will be appreciated. Are duck and 
canvas the same thing?—W. R., New Jersey. 


Question: 


Answer: I suggest you use 8-oz. canvas, as 
heavier material would be hard to sew. It 
could even be lighter since the primary purpose 
of a parka is only to turn rain. If you buy 
waterproof canvas you will only need to treat 
the seams to make the garment moisture tight. 
A parka made of plain cloth would need to be 
treated all over. For this purpose any tent 
waterproofing such as is sold by dealers in 
camping equipment would be preferable to a 
home-mixed formula. 

I have never seen a good pattern for a parka. 
I have often thought that if I were to make a 
parka I'd use an ordinary shirt pattern. It 
would have to be large enough to slip on over 
your other clothing and long enough to come 
midway between hips and knees. 

Duck and canvas are practically the same 
material, duck being commonly used to desig- 
nate heavy cotton fabrics used on seagoing 
equipment.—M. H. D 


are to be substituted, allow about 4 lb. net 
weight of them for each pound of the dry 
And each pound of the dried milk shoul 
be replaced by four or five large cans of 
the tinned kind. 

One suggestion about the meat quar 
tities in this list. They are sufficient t 
allow a fair ration for each person every 
day, but really were computed with th 
assumption the party would catch a few 
meals of fish. If there will be no chanc 
to fish, or if some of the party are heavy 
meat eaters, I suggest that four mo1 
tins of the corned beef or some simila: 
product be added to the list. In this cas 
you can partly compensate for them by 
subtracting not more than 1% Ib. from 
the amounts of flour or corn-meal mix- 
tures. 

As I said before, this list is not intended 
to be absolute in either quantity or va- 
riety. But such a list has definite valu: 
in steering the inexperienced camper i: 
the right direction, and it will help hin 
keep his party better fed and happy. And 
let me repeat—don’t forget tomatoes!- 
Maurice H. Decker. 


uones 
Exterminating Foxes 


Question: How can we destroy foxes, with 
gas or by trapping? We run a poultry business 
and often receive unsalable chickens. Could 
they be used as a lure for trapping foxes?— 
D. L., Iii. 


Answer: Foxes can be exterminated by pour 
ing carbon dioxide down their holes and stopping 
up all exits. This would kill the entire family 
and making it unlikely that another fox would 
use the den for some time. A druggist can 
furnish the chemical and tell you how much t 
use 

If you go after the foxes in late fall, when 
trapping is permitted and when their pelts are 
salable, you might use cull chickens as bait. I 
suggest you get an inexpensive book on trapping 
and study the methods used on foxes. Which 
ever method you adopt, first make sure that your 
state’s laws permit it.—M. H. D 


Wooden Tent Pegs 


Question: I can’t seem to find any iron tent 
pegs on the market, so am going to make 
wooden ones. What kind of wood is good and 
how large should they be? Is 12 in. a good 
length—_W. C. W., Pa. 


Answer: I don’t think you'll be able to buy 
iron tent pegs till after the war. Wooden ones 
are quite satisfactory, except in extremely hard 
ground. Hickory and oak are good materials t 
use. Make them about 34 x 2 in. and, for smal! 
tents, not longer than 6 or 8 in. About 1 x2 in 
is approprite for larger tents, and 12 in. would 
be a good length; but I’d also have some 8-in 
ones for use in hard earth or in ground with a 
rocky subsoil which would not take the longe: 
pegs.—M. H. D 


Wanted—a Squirrel Call 


Question: Has anything in the nature of a 
squirrel call ever been devised? Would such an 
instrument be of any value?—B. F. R., Mo. 


Answer: I have never heard of a squirrel cal 
for hunters. It’s hard to say how useful suc 
a device would be, but I don’t think it would 
be so hot. The squirrel is hardly an animal t 
respond to calls. I think the hunter’s best aids 
are knowledge of the animal’s habits (partic 
larly of the time and place it feeds), the abilit 
to stalk noiselessly through the woods, and 
good squirrel dog. The latter is not commor 
but a dog which will tree squirrels and hol 
them there by barking is worth plenty to any 
serious squirrel hunter.—M. H. D. 
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Vegetable Chowder 


This is a fine one-dish luncheon meal. 

6 slices bacon 

3 sliced onions 

% cup diced celery 
cup diced potatoes 
cup sweet corn 
cup tomatoes 
cup cooked string beans 
tbsp. sugar 
tsp. chili powder 
cup evaporated milk 

Salt to taste 

Chop the bacon fine and fry“with the 
onions until light brown. Then add vege- 
tables and seasonings and enough water 
to cover. Simmer until the corn and 
potatoes are tender, then put in the milk, 
let chowder stay on fire about 2 minutes 
and serve. Enough for three. 


pt pt pt pt pt 


_ 


Dutch-oven Quail 


Quail, doves, or pigeons can be cooked 
this way. Allow 1 quail or 2 smaller birds 
for each person. Use a Dutch oven, a 
chicken fryer, or pot made of heavy 
metal. Dress birds, leaving them whole, 
and rub inside and out with salt and pep- 
per. Dust with flour. For each quail put 
2 tbsp. butter in the pan. When hot, 
brown the game lightly on both sides, 
then add % cup boiling water, 4 tsp. of 
some mild barbecue sauce (for 4 quail), 
cover and cook slowly for 30 minutes. 
Then turn the birds, add “4 cup sherry or 
any dry wine, and cook until done. 


Scottish Scones 


The scone is a tasty, quickly cooked 


form of bread, well within the capacity 
of most camp kitchens. 

2 cups flour 

5 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp salt 

4 tbsp. sugar 

4 tbsp. shortening 

2 eggs 

% cup (about) rich milk 

Sift flour, baking powder, half the 

sugar, and salt together, then rub in 
shortening with knife or spoon. Add the 


eggs, well beaten (save out the white of 1 
egg to glaze tops of scones), put in the 
milk, and mix. Roll the dough out %-in. 
thick and cut into small biscuits. Brush 
tops with the unbeaten egg white, dust 
on the remaining sugar, and bake at 425 
degrees about 12 to 14 minutes. Serves 
four. * 


Pancake Sandwich 


The name may not sound so hot, but 
the food tastes good and is a pleasant 
change from the usual hamburger sand- 
wich. Brown about 1 lb. of chopped beef 
ind 2 chopped onions in bacon fat. 
Sprinkle with % cup flour, 1 tsp. salt, and 
', tsp. pepper. Add 2 bay leaves, and 1% 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


cups boiling water. Cover skillet and 
simmer % hour, then remove the bay 
leaves. Mix 3 cups of prepared pancake | 
flour with 2 cups of milk and 1 cup of 
water and bake 8 large cakes. When well 
browned on both sides, put 3 tbsp. of the 
meat mixture on each cake, roll it up and 
serve. 


Baked Panfish 


Almost everyone fries perch, sunfish, 
bluegills, and crappies. Panfish, how- 
ever, are delicious when baked, and the 
different taste relieves frying-pan mo- 
notony. Salt each cleaned fish, sprinkle it 
with Several drops of lemon juice and rub 
it inside and out with cooking or olive oil 
(bacon fat will serve in camp). Then 
wrap the fish separately in oiled paper | 
and put in a baking pan which has a rack 
to hold the wrapped fish about 1 in. above 
the bottom. Put a little water in the 
pan, keeping its level too low to touch 
the fish, and bake in moderate heat (350 
degrees F.) until tender. | 


Hollandaise Sauce 


With butter as scarce as it is you'll 
hardly want to make this popular sauce, | 
but save the recipe—hollandaise is some- | 
thing every fisherman who cooks his 
catch should know how to make. 

% cup butter | 
2 egg yolks 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 

Divide butter in 3 parts. Put one third | 
in a bowl with the egg yolks and lemon | 
juice, heat over hot water and stir con- 
stantly. When the butter melts, add an- | 
other part. Continue to stir and when | 
this has melted put in the rest of the | 
butter. A low heat is necessary for good 
hollandaise. 


Hurry-up Rarebit L aad 


1 cup tomato soup 

2 cups grated cheese 

1 cup milk 

1 egg beaten | 

1, tsp. soda 

Bring tomato soup to boiling point, add | 

grated cheese and soda. Stir until cheese | 
is melted. Then mix milk and egg to- | 
gether and add to the tomato and cheese, 
remove from fire immediately and serve 
on crackers or dry toast. Serves two. 


Orange Bread Pudding 


old bread. 
2 cups dry bread (broken into 
14-in. cubes) 
1°; cups sweet milk 
2 eggs } 
1%, cup sugar | 


Here’s a good way to use up 2 or 3-day- | 


1 tbsp. melted butter 
% cup seeded raisins 
% tsp. salt 
2 oranges 
Grate the orange peels, then cut the 
oranges into segments. Mix 4 tsp. of the | 
grated peel with the milk, beaten egg | 
yolks, butter, salt, raisins, and half the | | 
sugar. Combine with the bread, put in a | 
small greased baking dish, and bake 1 
hour at moderate heat. Beat the egg 
whites stiff, beat in the remaining sugar 
and pile this on top of the pudding. Gar- 
nish the meringue with the chunks of 
orange and bake 20 minutes longer at the 
same heat. Serves four.—Don Richards. 
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Croix Royale Brandy is the result of the 
expert blending of fine brandies. It’s as per- 
fect a brandy as experienced skill can pro- 
duce, comparable to the finest of European 


Brandies. 4 sip will convince you. 


Try Croix Royale Brandy after-dinner or in 


high balls, manhattans, and old-fashioneds. 


BUY WAR BONDS FIRST! 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO «+ FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Pt And are all winter sports if 

—<S\ we dress for comfort and warmth 

&s That is why so many thousands 

wear all-new-wool Chippewa out- 

of-door es, colorful—warm 

and tailored to last. See your local dealer 
Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co. Chippewa Falls, Wis. e — 


SHIRTS « STAGS « PARKAS + COATS + PANTS 


FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 
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GOKEY _BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-ereund boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
te catch. Ankle strap holds boot in piace, and also 

acne asankie 
ACCEPT NO iMfra TIONS! Get the original Gober 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure bian 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesew 
















MAKE THIS KNIFE YOUR-SELF 


We furnish you with the finest of steel, (U. S. ARMY 
CAVALRY SABER, 1913 Model) cut to 8%,” blade 
length 5 qremas bloed groove. 


$195 


Plus postage 








BLUE PRINT IS FURNISHED 


Showing SIX easy grinding alterations that any one 
can read and follow 

ANDERSON’S ORIGINAL 
Hollywood (46) California 


8626 Sunset Boulevard 

















Open Inboard Suggestions 


HERE always has been a good de- 

mand for sizable open boats, both 

the plain utility types and the fan- 

cier varnished runabouts. Many 
sportsmen find them best suited to a 
variety of requirements. 

One owner demands plenty of room, 
not only for seating, but a wide cockpit 
or floor space to permit moving about. 
Another stresses comfort and safety in 
rough water; he does his boating and 
fishing offshore, perhaps in and out of 
some coastal inlet or on a large open 
lake. Again, the boat may be needed to 
ferry guests and supplies from a near-by 
lake village or road’s end, to a remotely 
located summer place. 

On the other hand, a combination of 
carrying capacity, stability, and speed 
may be desired. To provide these and 
other qualifications the boat must be siz- 
able; and since size calls for power, an 
inboard engine must be installed which, 
with its equipment, requires space. 

For the uses considered hére, then, a 
practical outfit will be 
between 16 and 25 ft 
long, and in normal 
times could be had in a 
number of different 
types. The average buy 
er will likely be most in 
terested in the _ stock- 
built runabouts those 
built to standardized de- 
signs, catalogued, and 
sold ready to use—so we 
will discuss these first 
Right now a choice will 
be limited to whatever 
boats builders and deal- 
ers happen to have in 
stock, left-overs from 
prewar production, but 
it is quite likely that new 
models in these standard 
designs will be available 
again shortly. 

Most builders of open 
boats have been work- 
ing on government contracts, and as a 
result have better facilities than ever 
before for turning out their regular mod- 
els. Many, having completed their con- 
tracts, await the lifting of restrictions 
on materials so they may resume normal 
production. 

Prices are quite sure to advance, per- 
haps 25 percent, but there will be a wide 
price range, depending upon size, power, 
materials, finish, and equipment. In nor- 
mal times a typical 16 ft. plainly finished 
runabout with say a 4-cylinder, 45-horse- 
power marine engine for speeds up to 28 
miles an hour, fitted and ready to use, 
could be bought for less than $800; a 17- 
footer with 60 horsepower for less than 
$1,000. This shows how prices mount with 


increased size and power. 

If you’re stepping up from outboard 
ownership, the inboard presents several 
new considerations. Operation cost goes 
up with increased horsepower, also the 
larger boat requires greater upkeep. 
However well protected its propeller and 
rudder may be, more attention must be 
paid to water depths; and snags and 
submerged obstructions become a more 
serious menace. Instead of merely hav- 
ing to replace a shear pin, the propeller 
of the inboard-powered boat may be 
damaged, its shaft bent, or a strut or 
bearing loosened. 

Facilities for mooring, painting, and, if 
climate dictates, winter storage, must be 
provided. A large boat can’t be beached 
or left in too shallow water. It must be 
kept in a sheltered location, either at a 
dock or at a stake or anchored mooring. 
The deck and cockpit will need protec- 
tion. If cost isn’t an obstacle, a drive-in 
boathouse is excellent, in fact it will 
eventually justify its cost by reducing 





"Verily, this redskin is far ahead of his time." 


paint or varnish costs and may lengthen 
the life of the hull. An alternative is an 
overall canvas cover. 

A marine railway or a derrick will be 
needed to haul the boat out of the water 
for painting and storage. For salt-water 
service in the South, the bottom must be 
painted several times a year with copper 
paint to prevent infestation by marine 
borers. Farther north, though painting 
once a year is enough, winter storage 
must be provided. 

If you have a boathouse, it can be 
equipped with an overhead hoist at rea- 
sonable cost. If not, a hoist can be fitted 
to a framework of iron pipe erected in 
water deep enough to float the boat. This 
will suffice for bottom painting or re- 
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pairs, but will hardly do for storag 
Some owners build a simple marine rai! 
way of two timber skids inclined int 
deep water and equipped with a carriag: 
to haul out the boat. 

Should none of these methods be prac 
tical, make sure there is a commercia 
boat yard near by. I stress this becauss 
I’ve known several owners who found out 
too late that there were no facilities avail 
able for hauling out and storing their 


boats. In such a case, outside storage re. 


quires either a sectional wooden hous 
that can be set up around the boat; or 
else a winter cover of very heavy canvas 
large enough to come down over the sides 


and be secured with ropes under th 
bottom. 
So much for upkeep problems, now 


let’s consider features to look for in buy- 


ing this larger type of boat. Most me! 
will want to see exactly what they wil 
get, or at least obtain a comprehensive 
idea by studying catalogue pictures and 
specifications. They will consider onl; 
stock-built boats. Other 
may turn to the used 
boat market. In locaii- 
ties where a certain type 
is especially popular 
prospective owners ma) 
prefer to have such 

craft made by a loca 
builder. And, of course 
there is the man wh 


own boat. 

Both utility models and 
the so-called gentleman’ 
type of runabout ar 
available in stock boats 
In general, however, the 
plainly built utility jobs 
seem to suit the averagt 
sportsman better tha! 
the lower sided, faste 
looking, finely finished 
craft. The utility boats 
either varnished o! 
painted, and simp]! 
equipped, usually have roominess, sea 
worthiness, and cost little for upkee} 
They have rather chunky, 
hulls, affording good room aboard. Fo! 


ward deck is usually short, side decks 


narrow, and there even may be an afte! 
deck or a box over the engine. 


high-side } 


” 


' 


~ 


will decide to build his} 


Lengths run from 16 to 25 ft., some | 


times more. An 18-ft. boat may have 4 
6-ft. beam and, with a standard engin¢ 


weigh 1,500 lb. The builder can best ad- 


vise concerning the minimum or max! 
mum power for a particular hull, Ont 
type may take a powerful engine and bé 
capable of quite high speeds. In a slowe! 
hull of the same length, a 10-horsepowe! 
engine might give the 10 miles an hou! 
sufficient for most fishing; twenty-fivé 
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Bowling 


Exercise and fun for sixteen million bowlers 








—~ 
1870 INDOOR BOWLING had become 


a widespread pastime 30 years 





after descendants of early Dutch settlers 





took up “bowling at ninepins.” This 






was 12 years after Corby’s was intro- 






duced in Canada. 
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189 BOWLING was rapidly becom- wee” : Coma’. Monee 
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national tournament held in Chicago, 
vats : 1901, with uniform rules and 10 pins. 
the ji Entriestotaling 464 competed for $1,592 
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A GRAND OLD CANADIAN NAME 


0! ] PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct 


y]y yi 
pt supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 
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prize money in Corby’s 43rd year. 





sea- 
ided Bowling supplies leisure-time recreation for mil- 
For- ¥ 
»cks 
fte! 


lions during the busiest days in our Country’s 


history. And many prefer Corby’s, the light, sociable 





blend at the end of these active days. This palatable 





me 
re i whiskey with the grand old Canadian name 1s now 


ad 194 NEARLY 80,000 ENTRIES com- being distributed regularly. You should be able 


axi pete for $250,000 in prize 


+ money in the last national tournament. 
1 be 
wel ° . . . 
wel where in America, as Corby’s becomes 


to enjoy it on many occasions. We believe an occa- 


, sional trial of Corby’s now may grow to lasting prefer- 
Bowling increases in popularity every- ee 

; ence after Victory! 
pul a famous whiskey name with 86 years 
five 


86 Proof —68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill 
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A lighter, milder whiskey—OLD THOMPSON is made expressly 
for those who seek richness without heaviness. It’s blended 
by Glenmore in Kentucky. That means it’s tops in taste and 


quality. Blended whiskey 86.8 proof — 65% grain neutral spirits. 


A Better Blend for Better Drinks 








|GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY «+ Incorporated +» LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











rsepower would add a couple of miles, 
ta more powerful engine might be im- 
ctical. Larger boats, of course, need 
re power. A 24-footer will need about 
horsepower to give the 10 miles an 
ir, 40 horsepower for 12 miles, and so 
The tendency, however, is toward 
ter hulls which with 75 horsepower 
attain 30 miles an hour. 
» get an idea of operating costs and 
reciation, consider a new 18-ft. utility 
ibout with a 75 horsepower motor and 
eds up to 30 miles. For such an en- 
, gas consumption will be about 5 gal. 
hour. This seems to indicate a high 
ual fuel cost, but records show that 
average owner covers only 300 or 400 
es in a season. Oil consumption will 
negligible for the first couple of years. 
engine should give five years of 
ible-free service with very little cost 
parts or repairs. It should be over- 
led at the end of that period either 
competent mechanic or better still, 
to the factory for the job. The cost 
iy approximate $150, but should insure 
tisfactory service for another five 
irs. As for the hull, if it is adequately 
nted or varnished and given proper 
ter storage, ten years of good service 
not too much to expect, and the boat 
uld have a fair resale value then. 
For a fancy runabout of equal size and 
power, operating costs and the life of hull 
nd engine should be the same. Depre- 
tion, however, will be greater—per- 
ps 50 percent more. Upkeep expense 
ll be slightly higher, depending on the 
mount of varnish work; for, in addition 
to the regular spring varnishing, the fin- 
ish of these boats must be removed down 
) the bare wood every few years. 
Ten dollars yearly should cover the 
cost of the paint for the utility type. Var- 


nish for the runabout, and perhaps a 
re expensive bottom paint, such as 
bronze, will cost about twice that 
1iount. Hauling and storage costs vary 


cording to location—say $15 to $35. 

Operating costs and upkeep for a boat 
built by a local concern will be about the 
same as for a stock model, and the same 
hauling and storage considerations will 
prevail. A good example of the local- 
type boat is the sea skiff of the New 
Jersey coast. It is a good looking, round- 
bottom hull, usually lapstreak planked. 


Y 





For Steaming Ribs 


‘ 
ENDING ribs for 'f%-DOWELS 
canoes and boats 


has always been a 
problem to the aver- 
age small-boat build- 


er. A practical an- 
swer is the steaming 
box shown at right: 
t is easy to build, 
ind can be made 
from four 6 or 8-in. 
planks anda few odds 
nd ends of waste 
material. 

Lumber to be 


teamed is supported 
by six %-in. wooden 
lowels placed horizontally in the 7-ft. 
steaming box. This box, permanently 
ealed at one end (wadded cloth can 
be used to close the other), rests on 
two sawhorses or wooden boxes of a 
suitable height, and is connected by 
a length of garden hose to a gallon 


A common length is 25 ft., with an 8-ft. 
beam and 2%-ft. draft. In such a craft, 
a 4-cylinder engine of 65 horsepower 
should give a speed of 12 or 14 miles an 
hour. Larger engines, up to 165 horse- 
power, can be used in models with faster 
hull lines, and a speed of 35 miles an 
hour is possible. Before the war, new 
boats of this type could be bought for 
about $1,850, including the 65 horsepower 
engine, or from $2,500 to $3,000 with more 
powerful motors. 

For the man who wants to build his 
own sea skiff, the cost of lumber and 
hardware will be about $260, and the com- 
plete cost with a new engine will be from 
$850 to $1,200. 

Another type suitable for local building 
is the Block Island fishing boat. The 
craft used in lobstering along the Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachus 
etts coasts also offer good possibilities 
Any of these boats, perhaps made a bit 
smaller, would make an excellent sports- 
man’s boat for fishing well offshore. Far 
ther south, open boats of the shallow 
deadrise model—such as the Hooper’s 
Island and other types of the Chesapeake 

may be considered for service in more 
sheltered, shallower waters. 

If you intend to try your hand at boat 


building, you should have better than 
average ability with tools, and the pa- 
tience and perseverance to follow every 


step painstakingly. Blueprints for many 
sizes and types are available at nominal 
cost. You will find patterns more diffi- 
cult to obtain, though some knockdown 
or ready-cut building kits ordinarily may 
be had. Be sure to include in your esti- 
mates the cost of such equipment as the 
shaft, propeller, stuffing box and bearing, 
the tank with its piping and fittings, the 
engine controls, and such government- 
specified accessories as a horn and a fire 
extinguisher. 

In closing, a word of advice about buy- 
ing a used boat. Don’t be unduly in- 
fluenced by the “bargains” which are so 
often offered. Buy only a boat which 
bears a reputable builder’s name plate or 
one which you know came from a re- 
liable source. Make sure of the condition 
of the hull, and check the engine thor- 
oughly. If you don’t trust your own 
judgment, have an inspect the 
boat for you.—J. A. 


expert 
Emmett. 





can about % 
camp stove 
or an electric hot plate, and you'll 
have plenty of steam in a few min- 
utes. That’s all there is to it. One 
caution—don’t let the can boil dry!— 
R. B. Zabler. 


Fill the 
full of water, place on a 


kerosene can 


| 
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On WINGS of WOOD! 


Thrill to the great sport of skiing . . . on 
championship Northland Skis! Expertly 
hand-crafted of super quality woods. Fol- 
low the lead of ski champions . . . choose 
Northlands, trademarked with the Deerhead. 
* page Ski Manual FREE. Edited by Hannes Schneider. 
illustrated. (Offer does not apply in Canada.) 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 MERRIAM PARK « SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


Learn the tricks of expert skiers. Get Northland's 48 








GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





ITere’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
llade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





aut EES Gane SEL Gne GeD GEES ee 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 


FREE-—soor 
© Ff IN STING 
OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 
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“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 


Collapsible Boats 


Holds 4 to 5 Men—Rubber Boats 


About 10 ft. long, 5 ft, wide. Made to rigid Government 
Specifications, these are repaired and tested. Easy to in- 
flate with hand pump or garage hose. Ideal for fishermen, 

k hunte a tenders, swimming pools and summer 
Price $ 0 to $69.50 depending upon condition 
§ es led Other sizes from $19.95 up. Send 
Karl Ort, Dept. 04, York, Pa. 
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PLUS OR MINUS 1/10,000th 


e A tolerance of plus or minus one ten- 
thousandth of an inch is fine precision. 
Our men are working to these exacting 
tolerances every day. As producets for 
U.S. Navy undersea, surface and air forces, 
they have won our Government’s highest 
“E” awards for excellence of production. 
When Peace comes these skills, abilities 
and equipment will be making the new 
Blue Ribbon Champion, bringing to out- 
P babi door America an entirely new 
a SS concept of outboard motor effi- 
ay xy ciency. Superbly engineered, 
ss Champion will feature quick, 
6 sure starting—smooth power 
a ae sure , 
M{ delivery, dependable service. 
Let your peace-time pleas- 
ures include a Blue Ribbon Champion. 
You will enjoy the extra values and thrill- 
ing performance of the new Precision 
Built Blue Ribbon Champion. Plan now 
to own America’s finest Outboard Motor. 


CHAM PION 


( Onitdonid ) 
MOTORS COMPANY 


2633 27th AVENUE SOUTH — DEPT. X-5 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 









GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


will display 
this Seal 
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my outboard motor fixed. 
propeller where the shear pin fits has enlarged 
—P. F 


but it 


Trouble With Propeller 


Please tell me where I can have 


The groove in the 


Question: 


C.. Ga. 


Answer: I believe you'll have to take the 


propeller to a machine shop to have it built up 
by brazing and a new hole the size of the 
original one bored to take the shear pin. 
good machine shop should be able to do this 
—J. A. E. 


Any 


Mostly About Gas 


Question: The directions that came with my 


6-horsepower outboard motor call for 1 pt. of 
oil to 
like too much oil. 
oil during cold weather to promote starting? 
I also wonder if an outboard can freeze during 
the winter when it 
not running? 


1 gal. of gasoline. I think this sounds 
Shouldn’t I cut down on the 
is attached to the boat but 


One more thing: Will regular gasoline hurt 


my motor?—P. H., Ill. 


Answer: A mixture with less oil than the 


maker specifies might give faster starting in 
cold weather, but it might be dangerous to run 
on. For cutting down on the oil may cause wear 
that you won't even notice 
would be well, however, to shake the motor a 
bit before starting up, to remix the fuel in the 
tank. 
gas in the spark-plug holes to help the starting; 
but doing this repeatedly will wash oil off parts 
and make the motor hard to 


till too late. It 


Also, you can squirt a primer of clear 


turn. 
Some motors, supposedly, will drain all wa- 


ter out so you can leave them attached in freez- 
ing weather, but I would hesitate to chance it 


Regular gas will not actually harm a motor, 
makes operation more difficult as the 


Auswers to Boating Fans 


residue it leaves gradually gums up the parts 
Clear gas is now almost unobtainable, however 
No doubt postwar models will either take this 
into account or be built for the higher-octane 
gas which is promised. Or perhaps oil companies 
will wise up and again supply clear gas for 
outboard and inboard engines.—J. A 


Mahogany Deck Finish 


the best way to apply 
the deck of an outboa 


ow 


Question: What's 
mahogany finish to 
runabout? 

In building this boat I intend to 
compound between the deck planks 
me how to apply it.—A. G. F., La 


use seam 
Please tell 


Answer: To get a fine finish like that on t 
better-built mahogany boats, first sand the de 
thoroughly—with the grain, so tiny scratct 
will not show. Use a liquid wood filler in ma- 
hogany, applying it more heavily to any light- 
hued boards so the entire surface will be ever 
colored. After the filler dries, rub off excess ; 
cording to can directions. 

Apply four coats of good-grade marine spar 
varnish, rubbing down the first two with fine 
steel wool, the last two with very fine pumice 
and water. Then carefully flow on the final c< 
When this fifth coat is thoroughly dry rub do. 
lightly with rottenstone and light mineral oil 

Seam compound is generally used only w 


oO 


wo 


calking, and it accentuates the seams; so I'd 
suggest that you use powdered resin glue 
stead. You prepare this simply by mixing with 


cold water, and use it without calking or fi 
ing. If properly made up it makes waterpr 
joints stronger than wood itself. Coat the edges 
of the planks as you lay them, then wedge then 
tightly together and fasten. After that, go over 
the entire surface with a finely set plane, tt 
ise coarse sandpaper, and finally smooth t 
perfectly level surface.—J. A. E 


Mind Over Honkers 


(Continued from 


above us. A little later a gaggle of swan, 
in formation as perfect as the war planes 
that imitate them, marched across the 
sky. 

My hunting companions have a super- 
stition, amounting virtually to an estab- 
lished tradition, that the birds always 
come in to them at the precise moment 
when McCaleb, by physiologic necessity, 
is utterly unable to shoot. 

[Writer’s Note to Editor: Censored 
photo by Schulman inclosed; explanatory 
diagram on request. ... Editor’s Note to 
Writer: Photo unpublishable but self-ex- 
planatory; no diagram required. It could 
happen to anybody. } 

It was therefore no surprise—except 
possibly to Dad Saunders, unfamiliar as 
he was with this tradition—when a pair 
of honkers was sighted, coming toward 
us over the dunes to the east. Philosoph- 
ically I froze in my impossible position as 
Dad summoned them with his “Aa-oonk! 
Aa-oonk!” that my city-bred vocal cords 
have tried so hard to imitate. 

Sammy, who had the Belgian-made 
over-and-under he’d picked up not far 
from its home grounds the last time he 
saw Paris, is a good shot. Even shaking 
with internal laughter as he was at my 
plight, he could scarcely have missed. At 
Dad’s first whispered warning, he had 
turned—for we'd been facing westward, 
and frozen behind the shield of reeds. 
The geese came in, wings set, head-on at 
2 and 10 o'clock, a perfect set-up for a 
double, and Sammy took them at forty 
yards. Dad didn’t even have to wring 


page 29) 

their necks upon retrieving them 
Certainly the privilege of watchin; 

shot like that, even from the distinct 

disadvantageous position I was in 


enough to make any day worth whil 


Now we each had a goose to take home 
and anything else that could possibl 
happen was pure gravy. 

It was a little past high noon when 
got the gravy—and it proved to be 
real main dish. 

The breeze had freshened, swung tot 
southeast, and was stirring up a 
chop by now, kicking our decoys arou! 
in good shape and moving streamer! 
cirrus cloud across the sky. We w 
silent, just soaking up the sights a! 
sounds of the day, when we heard D 
give his warning signal and begir 
honk. Then we saw the geese, six 


them, coming high from the northwes 


1¢ 


and headed our way. They saw our 
coys too, for they turned slightly and 
some altitude. They heard Dad’s mir 
lous imitation of their language, for t! 
lead gander voiced an experimental 
swer. He looked as big as an albatros 
he led his little family toward us 
down, down, closer, closer 

But not close enough. No movemer 
our part warned him. Nothing that 
one could see was wrong with any 
of our rig. But something made 
lead his mate and his four fine offsp 
down to the water some 150 yards a' 
north and slightly west of us (we \ 
again seated so that we faced due w 


We watched motionless, Sammy gr:s]} 
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x his over-and-under, I clutching my 
g-barrel, full-chcol:e pump gun, plugged 
f three shells—the old corn sheller I 
take along as an extra gun for long shots 
or the very occasional shots at geese we 
hope to get while duck hunting. 

We crouched there for fifteen tantaliz- 
ing minutes. Then I heard Dad whisper: 

fy boy’s gonna swim ’em in to us.” 

For ten minutes I wondered what he 
meant. Then, watching through the 
reeds, we saw Blanton Saunders emerge 
from the blind across the bay, poling his 
boat carefully northward. Taking care 

be casual, poling in a wide arc to the 

rth of us, he pushed along, apparently 
ignoring the geese as he circled eastward. 

_He was far enough away so the geese, 

iough not alarmed, were just a little 
nervous. Not enough to take wing. Just 
enough so that, instead of drifting with 
the wind, they began swimming away 
from him, toward our decoys and us. 

They were sixty yards to the northwest 
when Dad gave the signal. In Currituck 
Sound the guides play the game. The 
rules say they are not to shoot geese, 
and they carry guns only to kill cripples 
or for such use as Dad now put his an- 
cient single-shot fowling piece. From his 
stance in the boat, below and behind us, 
he fired a shot into the water behind the 
six geese, to alarm them. 

Immediately the six came up—just out- 
side the farthest decoys directly west of 
us. Honking loudly, the lead gander 
swept past some fifty yards away, about 
at the level of our eyes. Perhaps sur- 
prised that our stool did not take wing 
and follow him, he seemed for a split sec- 
cnd to hesitate as Sammy, at my left, let 
so with both barrels. The gander dropped 
like a stone. 

For my long-range corn sheller it wasa 
pushover, even for the tyro that I am. 
Mamma Goose, a bird that weighed only 


trro pounds less than her twelve-pound 
te, needed only a short lead. Almost in 
the same spot, the first of the grown 


children flew into the second tight pat- 
tern of No. 2’s. Those two were head and 
neck shots, and the birds’ only move- 
ment as they splashed into the water was 
that of automatic muscular reaction. The 
three others flared above us. My third 
shot, almost overhead, brought one of 
them down, wing-broken and helpless. 

The two remaining geese, not knowing 
where else to go, fluttered about. They 
finally headed west and, sighting the rig 
on the other side, went into it. The Phila- 
delphians fired and the pair kept on go- 
ing down and stayed. 

The limit was three geese per gun—not 
counting the guide as a gun—and we 
didn’t wait for the possibly anticlimactic 
shot at ducks. Dad was delighted, es- 
pecially when he learned his party was 
the only one from Poplar Branch to get 
a limit that day. 

Sure,” he said when we reminded him 
it was he who'd brought the geese to our 
guns—with an invaluable assist from 
Blanton. “But when you two fellas shot 

t ‘em, they didn’t fly away.” 

That was our supreme accolade. 

‘’h, I know now of course that there 
was nothing miraculous about the way 
Dad Saunders and his son brought those 
geese in to us. I’ve learned that “swim- 
Ming ’em in” has long been a standard 
practice among guides—and a perfectly 
legal and ethical one. But when Dad said 
“My boy’s gonna swim ’em in to us,” and 
ten minutes passed before we saw any 
Sign of Blanton, I was convinced a tele- 
pathic message had passed between 
them. A case of mind over honkers, if 
you like. And I prefer to think so still. 
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re you in an exploratory mood? 
Try Ron Merito in a delicious cuba 
libre, daiquiri or rum collins—or in a 
manhattan, old-fashioned or sour. 
Can’t you just see the little Puerto 
Rican village of Adjuntas where this 
superb mountain rum is distilled! 
High in the mountains where the air is 
clean, the soil rich, the water crystal 
clear, the tropical sun possessing a 
magic all its own. Here is the perfect 


setting for distilling a great rum like 
Ron Merito! 
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Available Gold Label and White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. a Distillers Prod. Corp., © 
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Owners Need Training Too 


S MIGHT BE expected in wartime, 
transfers in the ownership of 
grown dogs have become very 
numerous. The reason is obvious; 

it’s because of the exceptional number of 
changes in residence and occupation, not 
only among men and women in uniform, 
but among hundreds of thousands of 
civilians as well—changes which seem 
likely to continue until well after the 
duration. In the case of the ordinary 
house pet, both the new owner and his 
newly acquired companion usually adjust 
themselves to each other quickly and 
easily. But when the dog belongs to one 
of the sporting breeds, and the new owner 
finds himself the proud possessor of his 
first bird dog, duck dog, or hound, it may 
be another kettle of fish. Naturally, if 
this new owner is fond of hunting he is 
eager to make the most of his good for- 
tune; but unless he understands sporting 
dogs and their handling, jl 

the kettle is pretty sure 


to boil over now and 
then. Many readers, 
faced with this situa- 


tion, have written in to 
ask my advice. In a 
short article like this I 
can't give the answers 
in detail, but I can name 
a few of the problems 
which may reasonably 
be expected to crop up, 
and suggest a sensible 
attitude toward them. 
Forewarned is_ fore- 
armed, and the man who 
knows what to expect 
from a sporting dog stands a good chance 
of being successful at handiing one. 
As a beginning, suppose we pigeon- 
hole the types of dogs usually involved: 
1. Thoroughly trained and presumably 
capable performers in the field. 2. Dogs 
that have had little or no training but 
plenty of experience on game, in the 
sense that they have been permitted to 
roam the fields and woods at will. 3. Un- 
trained dogs that have had no experi- 
ence whatever 6n game of any kind. 
We'll consider the three in order. But 
first, here’s a tip for each and every 
owner of his first sporting dog, what- 
ever its age. Beg, borrow, steal, or buy 
. reliable book on the training and 
handling of the breed you’ve acquired, 
and read it from cover to cover. If pos- 
sible, do this before the dog comes into 
your possession. Take my word for it, 
it will pay big dividends from the start. 
If the dog is already well trained, you'll 
need the book for your own education 
in handling him; if he’s in pigeonhole 
No. 2 or 3 you'll need it for his educa- 
tion as well as your own. 
Now, let’s go. Type No. 1, 


the pre- 


sumably well-trained dog, might seem a 
simple problem, but that’s not necessarily 
the case. In the first place, he has a new 
owner and handler, is in strange sur- 
roundings, and misses his former master 
more than you may imagine. So don't 
ask or expect too much from him too 
soon. Give him a chance to become ac- 
customed to you and your ways before 
you put him to work afield. Many a good 
gun dog or hound is branded a cluck be- 
cause he fails to show anything like his 
real ability when handled by a compara- 
tive stranger, even though the latter is 
an expert. And take the time to become 


familiar with him and his ways, too. He 
probably knows his end of the business 
better than you know yours. Your job, as 
I have said, is to learn how a dog of his 
breed should be handled, which is why, 
to be off to a good start, you should get 
the right book before you get your dog. 





Handling any of the hound breeds is a 
coraparatively simple matter, as a rule; 
but the proper handling of bird and duck 


dogs, even those that have had a world 
of training and experience, comes close 
to being a fine art. And here’s something 
you may overlook but which is immense- 
ly important—your ability to kill game. 
I have seen a great many seasoned and 
high-class bird dogs ruined by new own- 
ers who rarely hit anything but atmos- 
phere and foliage. Nothing sours a ster- 
ling performer and turns him into a 
bolshevistic bum more promptly and per- 
manently than working in front of a 
gunner who seldom bags game. If you're 
that kind of marksman, cultivate the 
acquaintance of a guy whose monikel 
should be “Sure-shot Sam”; take him 
along when you first go hunting with 
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your new dog and as often as possil 
thereafter, and don’t get sore if he “wi] 
your eye” nine shots out of ten. It m 
send a few hundred volts through your } 
vanity, but, when the season ends, you 
still be the proud possessor of the g 
bird dog you were so glad to get—and 
the saying goes, that ain’t hay! If, ho 
ever, you happen to be a fairly good sh 
and are blessed with reasonably sound 
common sense and good judgment, y« 
new dog should give you little cause f 
worry. 

Now for type No. 2, the dog that h 
lived the life of Riley. With him, you 
not starting at scratch, as you would 
with a raw pup, but a long, long way be- 
hind it. Before your pupil can learn wh 
he should do and how he should do it, hs 
must unlearn a great deal. Not only that 
the things he’s learned he considers his 


inalienable rights—a canine version of 
“life, liberty, and t 
pursuit of happiness j 
and he'll hold out for ’« 
as long as_ possib] 
} 
Among these rignts is 
the freedom to hi 


anything and everythi 
that wears feathers 
that can be chased in! 
a hole or up a tree. 
him, any kind of cont! 
during these grand ar 


glorious hunting expe- 
ditions would be 


thinkable;: and it’s upt 


you to make him thi! 
about it—and very se) 
ously. 

Here again is whe 
your book on trainin: 
and handling comes i 
It will give vou full « 
rections for the co! 
plete course of yal 


breaking that is 
“must” before you tal 
your harum-scarum afield at all. Its le 
sons should be so thoroughly learned tI 
instant and cheerful obedience to y 


voice and whistle becomes a fied hal j 
But—and this is the law and the gos] 
win the respect and affection of y< 
pupil before you begin the yard-breaki 
that is such an important part of ! 
schooling. | 
Now, assuming that Rowdy has s 
cessfully completed this prelimin: 
course of study and has received t 


diploma that is his due, you and he 

ready for your first hike together 
hunting country. In all probability it w 
be no pleasure trip for either of you. | 
fore you've been in good cover 20 minut 








you may be tempted to let go with 
the cuss words in your vocabulary, | 
don't do it. Keep cool, have plenty 








tience, and put your temper under the 
me control you hope to have over your 
g later on. What’s equally important, 
as willing to learn as you expect your 
pil to be. Remember you can make 
stakes too. 
As for Rowdy, he’s likely to be a rebel 
the start, but he’s bound to learn late 
t it’s a lot more fun to hunt with you 
n to go it alone. In the old days he 
da grand time chasing game, but sel- 
m, if ever, the supreme satisfaction of 
ing it fall and of holding it in his 
uth a minute or two—its fascinating 
ent hot in his nostrils. The first time 
experiences that delightful thrill will 
the biggest moment in his life, and if 
s like most dogs of his age, he'll soon 
the idea and become an honest-t8- 
Mdness gun dog almost before you re- 
ize it. 
Since this “biggest moment” is so es- 
ntial a part of Rowdy’s training, the 
ooner you kill game over him the better; 
nd the more you kill over him, the 
iicker he'll come into his own. So, if it’s 
ecessary to call the doctor in the person 
f Sure-shot Sam, don’t hesitate to do it; 
it keep Sam out of the picture as much 
s possible. See to it he has nothing what- 
ver to do with your dog—no calling or 
vhistling, not even a passing pat on the 
ead. So long as you are the only one to 
indle Rowdy, with no butting in by 
nybody, he won’t know or care who 
brings down the game. He'll give you the 
redit for it no matter who scores the 
its, and in this early field training, his 
exalted opinion of you and what you're 
toing for him is worth a king’s ransom 
s a guarantee of future success. And 
uccess is almost sure to come if you use 
rdinary common sense and good judg- 
ment—and stick to that book like a burr. 
To convince you that I’m not a hope- 
less optimist, I'll tell you about an actual 
experience of my own. Many years ago, I 
bought a four-year-old pointer bitch of 
A-1 breeding. Unlike the dogs in pigeon- 


hole No. 2, she had been “trained” 
trained to race through a number of big, 
heavily wooded swamps, find and flush 
the pheasants they always contained, and 
drive them out to the waiting guns of her 
owner and his friends stationed at cer- 
tain likely stands outside. Needless to 
say, this was even more harmful than 
permitting her to hunt on her own, be- 
cause it was something she had been 
taught to do, and the system had he 
master’s full approval and cooperation. 
Then, too, she was always permitted to 
mouth a few birds as a reward. Yet it 
took less than two months to turn her 
into a better-than-fair bird dog, and al- 
though she was inclined to be a bit 
“heady” at times, I liked her way of 
handling game, and shot over her until 
she passed on at the age of 11. 





BUY A LICENSE! 
whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





We have now reached pigeonhole No 
3, and if that’s the one your new dog oc- 
cupies, you’re lucky. Though untrained 
for field work, he is also unspoiled, and 
since he has acquired no bad hunting 
habits, you and he can start at scratch, 
as you would if he were a six or eight- 
month-old pup. Don’t get the idea he 
can’t be trained, even if he’s more than 
three years old instead of two or less. 
Make good use of your dog book and, in 
nine cases out of ten, all will be well. 

Incidentally, my suggestions for the 
treatment of types No. 2 and 3 also apply 
to dogs that are not new to you. Even 
if you have owned and handled (or mis- 
handled) them for years, it’s never too 
late to start training them properly. You 
can teach an old dog new tricks!—Wm 
Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


Gordon for Quail 


Question: A friend of mine who is now in 
he Army has given me a beautiful Gordon 
setter bitch. She’s a purebred, about 3 years 

I haven't taken her out yet, and am wonder- 
ng how Gordons, as a breed, work on quail; 


am more familiar with pointers.—C. 


I am very keen about Gordons, have 
I own. A good 


Answer: 
now—the only bird dogs 


Gordon is good on quail or any other game 
rd of that type, especially grouse and wood- 
k. Before you take your bitch out make 
re that she is not gun-shy. Shoot in her 


too close to her—when she’s 
interested in something.— 


resence—but not 
ing or otherwise 


TEr 
¥ 


Making Beagle Give Tongue 


Question: Since you occasionally hear from 
agle owners who want to know how to make 
eir dogs give tongue on the trail, I am sug- 
sting the following scheme which sometimes 
ps 

Hav under restraint with a fairly 
to a harness instead of a 
, to prevent choking. Put him on a hot 
after sighting, if possible, and run with 
e hound, holding him back just enough to 
eep him excited. After he opens up properly, 
ee him.—H. E. F., Ohio. 


ve the dog 
g leash secured 
llar 


That sounds like a 


Answer: Thank you. 
ne scheme.—W. C. D. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


One-man German Shepherd 


large police 
hb 


Question: Two months ago a 
dog started hanging around my home He 
molested no one, but when anyone tried to make 
up to him he would snarl and growl. I tried in 
an easy way to make him leave, and refrained 
from feeding him or paying any attention t 
him. But after 2 weeks I gave in, and talked 
to him kindly. He came right up to me and 
made friends 

Since I have given him a home, the dog has 
been friendly with everyone, but he is especially 
fond of me. He can't even stand me out of h 
sight. The 
jumped in the water and 
have followed the boat until he 
hadn't turned back for him 
cintment is that he won’t let any strange dog 
near me. I had another dog before he came, 
and he gets along fine with it, but let any other 
canine come near me and he mauls it badly. Is 
there any way I can cure him of this habit be 
fore it gets me into trouble?—F. J. K., N. Dak 


other day when I went boating he 
would, I 
drowned if I 


The only fly in the 


am sure 


I am much interested in the account 
of your German shepherd, can understand 
why you are annoyed. The fact is, he’s a one 
man dog, and such animals are often dangerous 
to everyone but their masters. I think your only 
course is to use a simple strap muzzle. Scold 
your dog when he fights and, if you think it 
wise, strike him with a folded newspaper at 
the same time. Then put the muzzle on im 
mediately. This may or may not solve your 
problem.—W. C. D. 


Answer: 


and 








WINS THREE 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
in 8 MONTHS 





Tim’s three wins were the 1944 National 
Amateur Quail Championship, 1944 AIll- 
American Chicken Championship and 1944 
National Amateur Pheas- 
ant Championship. The 
marvelous condition need- 
ed for such sustained en- 
durance was built up by a 
diet in which Hunt Club 
was the basic food. Hunt 
Club combines strength- 
building completeness with 
a rich, meaty flavor that 
dogs really go for. At feed 
store or grocer’s. Maritime 


Milling Co., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 
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MAP OF DOGS 


IN 7 NATURAL COLORS. 114 Dogs recognized 





by AKC. Siz 3 ft. by 3 ft. Gorgeous color print. 
Makes Beautiful GIFT. For den, office or play 
room. L ted edition, sent Prepaid $7.50. Also 
Fish Ma 7 color $7.50 and Game Birds Map 


‘ ».00 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MAP CO. 


2305 Commonwealth, Chicago 14, Ill. 








There's no finer way than the American 
way. Let's keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for ‘‘Free’’ catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 
LS é Knights of Columbus, etc, 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 
P. ©. Box 796, OJY hicago 90 




















A FEW started Pointers @ $125.00. Also Ped. 
Pointer pups, Champion Blood Lines @ $50.00 
each. Or trade for Modern Guns. Harold Hem- 
meigarn, R. 1 No. 105, Maria Stein, Ohio. 


ENGLISH Setter, Irish Setter, Springer, Labra- 
dor, Puppies Eligible Males $25. Females $20. 
Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska. 


GERMAN Short-Hair Pointers. Choice 
1 litter of 12 fine pups ready to ship. 
Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 


COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. ave trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 

Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. 


ground. 
Ryan. Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


COON Hunters—tTen days will train your dog to 

tree coons, also break dog from rabbit, fox, 
deer and all breeds from gun shyness. Sure, 
quick, harmless way. 25 years’ experience. Com- 
plete literature postpaid, $1.00. Tony Dalton, 
k. 4, Murray, Ky. 


WESTERN trained coon, cat hounds; registered 
black and tan, blue-tick puppies, cheap. Bert 
Stone, San Fernando, California. 


REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. 
_ft ee Shipman, Warsaw, _ Ind. 
BilAt aL ES. Rabbithounds. Choice 
_Werner, Seven Valleys, _ Penna. =. 
BLACK Labrador puppies. The very best for 
hunting i. ~~ red. Peverill’s 


and retrieving. 
Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. Waterloo, Iowa. 


BLACK Labradors. a to offer from very 
good breeding. Write for list and prices. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, 


Lincoln 1, Nebr. 


SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Ontstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit 21, Mich 

8 INGER Spaniel pups who make 
fc'd and show. State requirements fully. 
tercon’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 


RiiGISTERED American Water Spaniels, Spring- 
Brogden, Rush 








breeding 
Bredrite 











“All ages. List 





puppies. Guy 

















good in 


Kes- 





ers, Dachshunds Puppies. 
ke Wisconsin 
AKC eligible, springer or cocker puppies, from 
hunters Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. 
SPRINGER Spaniel Pups Stud Services. Send 
Stamps Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 








foc KER “Spaniel | Puppies registered Reds after 





SPECIAL COMBINATION 
Digest.’’ 
Not a catalog, but the most complete, authorita- 
tive, encyclopedic volume on gun lore ever pub- 


OFFER! ‘The Gun 
As essential to the shooter as his gun. 


lished. Every current American rifle, 
handgun fully described, brilliantly illustrated. 
Crammed with hunting, shooting secrets, tech- 
niques of experts. 164 pages! 629 illustrations! 25 
sections! First edition copy of ‘‘The Gun Digest’’ 


shotgun, 


(while they last) plus Klein’s 8-page po 
List of available new and used guns, wo 
(plus 10c for postage, handling). Money-bac 


guarantee. Klein’s 504B South 


Halsted, Chicago 7. 
PERCUSSION Caps, 
Shotgun shell primers, 
shells, $7.50 per 1000. 


Sporting Goods, 





No. 11, $2.50 per 1000. 
No. 57 for all Remington 
No. 1% Remington New 


Pistol Cartridge primers, $5. 00 per 1000. Recoil 
Pad, all rubber slipon boot, U. 8S. Govt. for rifle 
or shotgun $1.00 each. Primed new 10 gauge 


empty shotgun shells $2.50 per 100. 
U. 8. Army Regulation 14” leather, fine condi- 
tion, 75¢ each. 10,000 Rifle Slings, U. S. Army, 
1%” Webbing, fine condition 49¢ each. U. 8S. 
Army 45 Cal. Aut. Pistol Holsters, Brand new 
$3.00 each. Forward money with order—No 
Cc. O. D. Shipments. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-71, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED to purchase for cash or trade. Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, , 4 


NEW GUNS! Here’s how to get yours first! Trade 

in your used rifles, shotguns or handguns to re- 
ceive Klein’s liberal Trade-in Allowance Priority 
Certificate (redeemable for cash if desired), en- 
titling you to first preferred rating and credit 
towards purchase of new Winchester, Reming- 
ton, Marlin, Smith, Ithaca or any other gun the 
moment released. Because Klein’s is America’s 
Foremost Gun Dealers, you’re guaranteed top 
trade-in allowance and prompt delivery. Write 
today, while used guns are still in demand, fully 
describing yours. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504TB 
South Halsted, Chicago 7 


WANT: Damascus barrel shotguns, foreign rifles, 
shotguns, combination guns, double guns, tele- 
scope sighted rifles, single-shot target rifles, an- 
tique guns, Vincent Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass. 
SPECIAL SELLING! Brand new Harrington & 
Richardson Mark II Revolvers. 6-shot, 32 8 & W 
caliber; 4” barrel, fixed sights, blued. Top-break, 
double action model made in 1940. No. 4 grips. 
9” overall. Weight 23 ounces. Complete with 50 


Rifle slings, 



















































































‘artridges, open top leather snap holster, clean- 
January 20. Booking orders Blacks for Christ- ing brush: cay $32.95 (below "seoead price) 
7 or 2ae ¢ . . > Pry ° , ’ ° 
mcs $25. each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa. Cash, C.O.D. or Trade in your old gun. Immedi- 
Phone 37-907, 00 . ate delivery. Examination privilege. Money-back 
A'KEDALES, Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. & Qual- guarantee. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504RB South 
ity pups $35.00 up. Shipped on Approval. Halsted, Chicago 7. 
Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio vie es BLUING-Plating. America’s Oldest Gun Bluing 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)—White Col- House. Star Bluing Salts For Home Bluing, Pis- 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies, Regal Ken- tol Size $2.95. GunBlu Co., 322C Tampa, Fila. 
nels, Nevada, Ohio. : i Cae eae USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Duncan, Weston, Mo Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
CHESAPEAKE Bavy Retrievers. Well bred puppies 1500 Bargains, Firearms, War Relics, Binocu- 
from Reg. Hunting Stock. A. T. Grundman, lars. New Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runne- 
Scotia, Calif. | mede, New Jersey. 
ST. BERNARD pups: “eC hampion. sired beauties, | AMMUNITION Available to qualified purchasers. 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., N oe: : List 10c. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 
OORANG Airedale puppies "$35.00 up - Shipped TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
on approval. Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio. | Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
METAL Dog Tags: Your name, address 25c coin, | GUN rebluing weaver scopes chokes custom 
5 for $1.00, collar plates % inch by two inch mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich. 
35¢. Mail Products Box 97R, Mendota, Ill. | GUNS, Custom ammunition, buy, sell, trade. F. 
ATTRACT DUCKS, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. Emerson, Auburn, Mass. Stamp for list. 
Pooklet Free , WILDLIFE NURSERIES, PISTOL, ReBluing. Automatic $5.00. Revolver 
T11C-5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, $6.00. Add $2.00 for Custom Finish. Brownell, 
FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant Montezuma, Iowa. 
Terrell’s| Dependable Seeds! Write Terrell’s, | HOSSTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest Guns, Muz- 
587A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin Pare ae zleloaders. Send self-addressed, stamped enve- 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively lope. Rare Collections wanted. Miller Bedford, New 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- London, Ohio. 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. | TACKHOLE DOT reticules for 330 and 440 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural Weaver scopes $6.00 installed. Fastest, most ac- 
F ‘oods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, curate sight known. Write for prices other makes. 
x 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin Weaver 330 soueee complete T mounts ot oe. 440 
—. i aia leis $42.30. Free illustrated folder. T. . Lee 
WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. ma f B suse ; . , 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 0. Box 2123, sienenam 1, Alabama. 
Fi ‘ ore, NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle 
3.90 
SAILS “ Sailkits 200 29 ie ots oy Canvas Covers, Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dollar bill brings 
anvas, Cement, airplane dope, Marine paints, 
- “ ade ag ve ke ‘ 3 sizes of shuttles (Patented), gages, illustrated 
h°rdware, cork fenders, flags, etc. Canoe Equip : : . pa 
“ . . 2 instruction booklet. Smaller Kit:—one shuttle, 
ment. Army Blankets, Pup Tents, Haversacks, mrcerectgggt seven Ragas Netcraft. Toledo 12. Ohi 
Messkits, Canteens, Cot Covers, Zippers. Cata- a a : 0. 
lorue. Alan-Clarke, Co. 100 Chambers N. Y.C. | FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners. 
— eps . ~ ~ | Professional grade, no trash, feathers. 6c in 
ot TrBOARD Motor Re pair Se rvice _ Complete | stamps for Materials Catalog. Sierra Tackle Co., 
repair service on popular makes outboard mo- | 4083 Missi Rd.. I Angeles $3. Cal 
tors. Send us your motor now in order to in- | : ssion nd., Los Angeles Je, va 
sure spring delivery. Boats—Motors—Sporting CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
Goods-—Fishing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
tors, 5905 W. Madison St., Chicago 44, Til. la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 
GLASS Eyes. All kinds. Finest enameled quality, Mel Cox. Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex. 
made in our own factory. Lowest prices. Also FLY, Lure, Rod, materials. Catalog Free. In- 
Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate Today struction books. ‘‘Fly Tying’’, ‘‘Fly Dicti®hary’’, 
our amazing true-to-life Type ‘‘C’’ Blue Glint ‘‘Lure Making’’, ‘‘Rod aking’. Each 10c. All 
Deer Eyes. Rush Postal for free a, F Elwood | for 30c. Willmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
Co., Dept. 77 Smith Bidg.. Omaha 8. Nebr.__ | WHOLESALE PRICES:  Fly-Tying Materials. 
TOP Quality Yukon bred females for April deliv- | 1945 Catalog—101 Fly Descriptions, 10c Cash. 
ery. Top quality Snow White and Silver Sable | colpy’s. Amesbury. Mass. 
mink kits for July delivery. Satisfaction and live | —— " ~ - 
Joaquin Fernandez, Waseca, FLY Makers! Send for 1944 catalogue. Culver 


delivery guaranteed. 
Minnesota. 

GIANT CHINCILLA R»bbits 
licious Meat. Easily Raised 
Tremendous Demand. Small investment. Large 
Profit. Willow Form F%0, Sellersville, Pa. 


Valuable Fur. De- 
Pleasant Pastime. 


Lures Company, Dept. 05, 1847 So. 14th Street, 


St. Louis 4. Mo. 

FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest 
Free catalog. Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, 
Haven. Conn. 








Prices. 
West 





LARGE OX Squirrels for Sale, Edwin 


Beautit'| i 
Kaminski, 1905 Columbus, Nebr. 


FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo, 


Materials, Supreme 
Texas, 





The Health of 


YOUR 


By DR. JAMES 


DOG 


R. KINNEY 





Dr. 
| ally all 


their dogs’ health. It 


Kinney is glad to answer person- 
letters from readers regarding 


should be remem- 


bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 


a person unable to examine the dog. 


In 


such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Distemper 


Question: 
iel about 6 months old. H 
quite a bit. 
should I do for it? 
healthy and happy.—R. B., 


Answer: 
temper. 


Is this distemper, and, 
In other respects he seems 


I recently acquired a cocker span- 


e sneezes and coughs 
if so, what 


Kans. 


It is likely that your dog has dis- 
Cleanse his eyes with a 2 percent boric- 


acid solution three times a day. Also, give him 


1 tsp. 


sirup cocillana three times a day, and 


half of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet twice a day. 
The diet should consist of rare beef mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 


vegetables. 


Also some milk, and a raw egg three 


or four times a week. Add cod-liver oil to the 


diet once a day. If the st 


ools are loose, elimi- 


nate the vegetables and milk till they become 


normal.—J. R. K. 


Nervous D 


Question: A month ago 
developed what seems to b 


When the condition was at 


not turn his head to either 


isorder 


my 6-year-old pointer 
e a crick in his neck 
its worst he could 
side; he would stand 


for an hour or two at a time with his head held 


high, sometimes 


Answer: My advice 
trouble. In 
with witch-hazel two or 
Give him half of a 5-gr. 
times a day, and 1 
Also, add 5 gr. potassium 
ing water once a day. 

Do not permit him to 


whimpering 
What can I do for him?—C. C., 


is to have 


taken of the dog’s head—it 
the meantime, 


tbsp. 


as with pain 
Miss. 


X-ray 
the 


an 
might reveal 
massage the neck 
three times a day 
aspirin tablet three 
cod-liver oil daily 
iodide to his drink 


become constipated 


if necessary give him 1 ep. mineral oil tw« 
K. 


or three times a week.—J. 


Mange 


What do you 
I ha 


Question: 
of follicular mange? 
could think of, 
dog.—J. G. D., Wis. 


Answer: Apply the foll 


affected parts with cotton once a 
balsam Peru, 1 tsp. creolin, 


to make 8 oz. 


the affected parts with witch hazel. 


dog in sanitary surround 
every 2 weeks. 


Also, give him 1 tsp. 


advise for a bad case 
ve tried everything I 


but nothing seems to help my 


owing mixture to the 


day: 1 oz 

and sufficient alcoh« 

Before applying the lotion, dat 
Keep your 

ings, and bathe hi: 

cod-liver 


oil daily. Mange is difficult to contend with. It 
may take weeks, even months, to affect a cure 


—J. R. K. 


Sore Ear 


Question: 


What can I do to ease the suffer 
ing of my 18-month-old rabbit hound? 


He ha 


a sore ear which secretes pus, and itches him.- 


J. F., New Jersey. 


Answer: 
by cleansing the ear with 
lowed by an application 


You can correct the disorder in tin 


warm olive oil, f< 
of 2 percent yelk 


mercuric oxide ointment massaged gently int 


the ear 


ear instead of using the o 


| aconiat. 





Remove the surplus ointment 
third day dust sulfanilamide powder 


Ever) 
into the 
intment.—J. R .K. 


TDOOR LIFE 





ue 


Snaggle Tushes 





¥ Continued from 


j been wonderin’ when this would 
i come in handy.” Ossie affectionately 
ned a long ivory tusk and put it back 
is jumpers pocket. He looked grate- 
toward Clint, who was trembling 
a mountain maple leaf 

tur guide knifed the boar through the 
rt, to bleed it, then fashioned a gam- 
brel stick. He slit the hind legs just 
ve the hoofs and instructed us to 
t the pig to him. Ossie shinnied up 
hemlock while we struggled with the 

”" I panted. 
agreed Clint. 
Ossie 


He'll go 350 easily, 
He won’t miss it far,” 


Our ego dived when stepped 
back and squinted at the boar. “Waal,” 
he reckoned, while he prepared to clean 
he carcass, “he mout go er hunnert ’n’ 

t eventy pound dressed.” 

Across the ridge we could hear the 
cry of another pack. We could tell it 
was the business. Ossie said it was Awk 
Lovin’s dogs pushing a “Rooshin” sow. 

They mout git her, ’cause she’s totin’ 


pigs,” Ossie reckoned. “But she’s a slick 
ld she-devil. And mean as all-fire.” 

He marked the tree that held Clint’s 

; oar, saying we'd pick him up on our 

way back to camp in the afternoon, and 

illed his dogs. Bugle was limping. The 

ar had connected with his shoulder, 

L but the cut was nothing serious. He 

ould still go. 

Now lemme see,” 

Bud run Old 

ughta fed last night. 

din’ up today—somewhar twixt hyar ’n’ 

Hell’s Well.” Ossie absently dusted off 

is britches leg. ‘““Mout be he’s a-stirrin’, 

though. Cain’ never tell "bout the old 

' iscal. When he gits his belly full o’ 

pring lizards he high-tails to the ridge.” 

The mountaineer mopped his forehead 

with a red bandanna. “Be a-gittin’ goin’, 


Ossie ‘lowed. “Ef 
Snag yestiddy, he 
He oughta be bed- 


incie 


wes 
We followed them toward 
It was tough going, but 
' excited now as we struggled through 
vines and thorns, heedless of scratched 
hands and faces. Giant poplars that an 
eight-foot saw wouldn't cut from 
the hollow below us. It was high noon, 
but the sky was mackerel. 
A ruffed-grouse cock bolted from un- 
ler my feet and before we regained com- 
ure, Old Bugle’s trembling tenor 
down from somewhere on the 
idge. We froze in our tracks; then 
cupped his ear and smiled, tight- 
ng his strong jaw on a bulging chew 
cut plug. He shuffled down to the 
ir-by branch and spraddled it. 
Looka hyar,” he grinned, and pointed 
iin. When Ossie pointed, it meant 
either boar or bear. This time he got 
; wn on all-fours and placed his hand 
r the track. 
Shore’s I’m _ a-living’,” he beamed, 
him. Old Snag wa’n’t hyar no later’n 
up.” 
We listened and looked 
ping north side of Unaka. 
th with a quick decision. 
ig. An’ he’s headin’ 
l’s Well.” 
‘lint and I followed our 


Cavern 
we were 


rose 


toward the 
Ossie came 

“It’s Old 
crow-path to 


guide toward 





legendary mountain jungle, and 
illy we heard the dogs baying. We 
re on top of them before we real- 
d it. 


Here hit is,” warned 
to a black canyon whose 


Ossie, pointing 
sides were cov- 


Page 89 


page 22 
ered with masses of laurel and small 
evergreens. “Snag’s got a rut down thar 
hafway up and hafway down,” Ossie 


said. “Cain’t no dog whup him thar, and 
cain't no gun tech him.” 
Ossie underestimated the courage and 


vitality of his own pack. The dogs had 
scrambled down to the big brute’s wil 
derness fighting ring—into the mysteri- 
ous depths of Hell’s Well. We stood 
helplessly on the rim of the cavern and 
heard the dreadful drama, no doubt an 
act that had been staged many times 
before by this vindictive champion of 
sustained hate for dogs. 


Ossie had bred his dogs to courage 
They stood ground against Snaggle 
Tushes with all the confidence of inex 
perience and youth. One by one they 
failed to turn and flee. And their voices 


died in the depths, but the growling of 
Bugle was muffled only by the infuriated 
snorting of the hog. 


I glanced at Ossie, expecting all the 


time to hear him call off Bugle, and thus 
save his last dog. 
Instead the sturdy mountaineer fas 


tened his jaws on his tobacco and smiled 
He wanted Old Bugle to die fighting, as 
he was bred to do 


But Bugle didn’t go into Hell’s Well 
to get killed—not this time. He took 
ground and gave ground. He harassed 
Old Snag unmercifully in a hoof and 
tooth struggle that lasted fully twenty 
minutes but seemed much longer. 

Whether from some unnatural kink 


Tushes’ thinking processe 

from blinding rage, the boar 
deep cavern and 
below us. I got a 


in Snagegle 
or whether 
crashed through the 
charged out directly 


split-second glimpse of the magnificent 
brute. 

He was spitting white foam and 
breathing fire from his ugly snout. Then 
he was gone, crashing brush and stick 
like a whippet tank scatters haystacks 

Just as I turned to tell Ossie what a 
great dog he had trained, Old Bugle 
crawled over the edge of the ledge. He 
was bleeding and dragging a hind leg 
whose flesh flapped loosely from _ the 
bone. In his mouth was a piece of hairy 
black gristle 

“C’mon, Bugle,” urged Ossie, and gath- 
ered the dog into his arms. The strons 


mountains attempted to take 
from Buglie’s moutt 


man of the 
the piece of pig eat 


But the noble Plott leader held fast. He 
had locked his jaws and in his state of 
half-consciousness he refused to loosen 
his grip 


Tushes was gone He was 
fastness again, the 


Snaggle 
roaming the dense 
monarch of the mountains, the ruler of 
the wilds of Unaka—wilds once ruled 
by Old Kettlefoot, the wanton kille 
bear, and Honest John, the frugal giant 
bear that took only what he could eat. 

“When the Lawd cast the devil 
into the hogs Ossie religiously ob 


Good 


served, “blessed ef he didn’t fergit an’ 
give Old Snag a overdose. Hit’ll take 
more’n water to choke him, too.” 


As we followed Ossie and Bugle back 
toward camp I somehow believed this 
man and dog would yet end the reign 
of this hideous but magnificent king of 
the wild swine. 

Ossie’s jaw 
Bugle’s sad 
courage and 
of hog’s ear 


and behind 
there was the look of 
determination that a piece 
wouldn't satisfy. 


was hard, 
eves 
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"Pst-st! Ym Your Pal, 


O,; course you are, 


fella! What’s more, 
we know 







exactly what 
youneed forthoseworms | 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up— 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
your old self in short order! Better 
nger have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They're dif- 
ferent. Glover's Imperial Capsules are the result of 
over a half century with dogs. 
Because they're so effective, you'll be glad to 
that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
It's convenient and economical, too. Send tor 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover's 
Dog Symptom Chart. 


and feeling 
yet, you no kc 


an experience of 


know 


sules 


$1zes. 










Just Out — New Issue of ‘‘Our 
Dogs’’—Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers. 
Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 


GLOVER’ S 


Jmmericl 00G MEDICINES 
















H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., yerot. 341 
101 W. 3ist St., New York : . 
Send me FREE copy of *‘Our Dogs’’, the Sy * 
Name 
Addr 


Learn Taxidermy. It's 
Fun, and You Can 
Make Good Money in 
Your Spare Time, Too. 
Learn to mount and preserve all 
kinds of birds, animals, and fish. 
Tan skins and make them into 
rugs and robes. Take COMMON 
SPECIMENS like rabbits, equir- 
rels, frogs, etc., and make them 
into ash trays, mirrors, lampe, 
ete. They sell at sight. Malcolm 
Greany made $25 ps learning. 
ve your trophies and decorate your 

T reat new hobby for men 


FREE BOOK! ¢ Send AT ONCE— TODAY — for 
© this beautiful new FREE BOOK 

which tells how you can learn Taxidermy at home. No 

cos No obligation. Contains hundreds of fine game pictures. It's 

FREE! Write for yours TODAY. State your AGE. 

N.W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 3141, Omaha, Nebr. 




















This paper is not yours 
to waste. It is needed for 
essential war purposes. 


SNOW-PROOF Bizeuy 0,8 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for vaterproofing softening and pre- 
erving shoe ather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money - bac guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 


or hardware dealers 
can. Dept. 2, The 


town, N. ¥ 


SAVES TIRES and GAS 


or send 25c for 3% oz. 
Snow-Proof Co., Middle 





@ Don't drive extra miles by 
acktracking when you can know 
the right direction with a MULL 
STREAMLINE AUTO COMPASS. 
ill’s pre var excellence is more 
ts than ever Limited 
ipply ble at your dealer's 





( ir or equest. Price $3.50. 
HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-P1, 
WARREN, OHIO 

















GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER | 





LONG BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME TO AMERICA, INDIANS IN CANOES AND DUGOUTS WERE 
JACKING DEER, BY MEANS OF A TRAY OF BURNING PINE KNOTS PACKED BY A BARK SCREEN. 
THEY FED BIRCH BARK TO THE FIRE, TO MAKE THE LIGHT FLARE UPS 
ToS RT ee A PR 6. Se cele ened te RC Se ee ws Soca! 
THE MOURNING DOVE 1S THE ONLY E 
GAME BIRD THAT BREEOS IN EVERY 
STATE iN THE UNION / 
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MOST BLOWEISH ARE REPORTED To GE INEDIBLE, 
y EVEN POISONOUS. YET THE PUBFER, A BLOWFISH . 
OF OUR NORTH ATLANTIC SHORES, IS QUITE TASTY, 
ONLY THE HIND THIRD is COOKED, HOWEVER; 
THE REST 'S TOUGH SKIN ANO BONE 





i Bees 


moe en, edecee*” 


D .# STATES 






















Ty is REMARKABLE THAT ONE OF THE BIGGEST 
ANIMALS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS ALSO 

ONE OF THE LEAST KNOWN. THIS IS BAIRDS TAPIR (MEXICO 
TOPANAMA) SAID TOATTAIN AWEIGHT OF FOOLB. / 








, THE SOUTHERN SWAMP RABRIT, OF FLORIDA AND 
P AQDACENT COASTAL SWAMPS, SWIMS AS WELL 
| AS AMUSKRAT, LARGELY BECAUSE HIS HIND FEET 
| ARE PARTLY WEBBED/ WHEN DANGER THREATENS, 
| +E'LL SWIM OUT AND TOTALLY SUBMERGE, EXCEPT 
FOR HIS NOSES 
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Re DisTiLLER'E 


ages 
Owned by the same family and made to the same formula 
for almost three-quarters of a century, you are assured the 
Same traditional high quality and flavor wherever and 
whenever you sip a drink made with Kentucky Tavern. 





~* Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 











MESSAGES GOT THROUGH 


ON THE 


HERE is many an exciting story about how amateur 
radio operators now in the services have helped 
extend the lines of victory around the world. There's 
the one about the “Banana Net’’—the name the boys 
gave to the radio network down in the Panama jungle. 
As the G. I's have it, 


rainy season but only once a day in the dry season” 


“it rains continually during the 
The “Banana Net” is just one link in the vast network 
set up by the AACS—Army Airways Communications 
System. The AACS safeguards tens of thousands of 
lives by relaying weather reports, coordinating infor- 
mation on enemy movements and by bringing home 


or locating. flying ships that are down or in trouble. 


icra 


“BANANA NET” 


The ranks of the far flung AACS are filled with one- 
time amateur radio operators. Amateurs have always 
found in Hallicrafters equipment the perfection they 
themselves have been seeking. For these exacting 
technicians Hallicrafters made superior equipment long 
before the war. As a matter of fact thousands of pieces 
of privately owned Hallicrafters equipment were 
drafted into the services right along with the amateurs 
who once operated them. After the war Hallicrafters 
will have a new kind of radio ready. Discriminating 
listeners will want the radio man’s radio—the radio 
that has an amazing range and performance on all 
bands, short wave and regular broadcast. 
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HALLICRAFTERS CO. © MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT © CHICAGO 16, U.S. A> 





